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CHAPTER  L 

In  the  parish  of  Sida,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Iceland,  there  were  several  farms,  previously 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1783.  The  parish 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  hills,  beyond 
which  there  was  a  heath  or  common;  further 
distant,  and  towards  the  north-west,  the  great 
Scapter  Yiikul*  reared  its  lofty  summit^  while 
the  Sida  Yokul  lay  towards  the  north,  and  the 
Skeidera  Yokiil  towards  the  north-east.  At  a 
short  distance  westward,  flowed  the  river  Scapta, 
in  some  parts  broad  and  peaceful,  in  others 
rushing  with  impetuosity  through  vast  chasms 
produced  by  volcanic  convulsions.     The  land 

*  Or  Jokul — a  mountain  covered  with  ice« 
VOL.  I.  B 
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in  Sida,  generally^  was  fertile*:  meadows  irri- 
gated by  rivulets  afforded  pasture  for  numerous 
flocks ;  while  little  gardens  (a  novelty  in  Icdand) 
decked  with  such  simple  flowers  as  the  country 
afforded,  were  interspersed  among  small  but 
comfortable  dwellings.  Some  parts  of  the  neigh** 
bourhood  exhibited  a  different  aspect  — they 
were  wild  and  terrific. 

Among  the  inhabitants  cf  the  parish  there 
were  the  families  of  Magnusson  and  Bergman. 
In  the  year  1763,  an  in&nt  from  each  of  these 
was  presented,  on  a  Sunday,  at  the  holy  font» 
in  Sida  church,  for  the  jmrpose  of  being  ad» 
mitted  by  baptism  into  the  Christian  fold.  Two 
or  three  years  rolled  on,  and  Siraf  Biame^  Hbm 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  age  and  infirmities.  When  carried 
to  the  grave  the  parishioners  followed  his  re- 
mains, for  he  was  much  beloved  by  them.  The 
little  children  of  the  parish,  also,  walked  in  pmrs 

*  Si<ia  was  one  of  the  mo9t  cultivated  districts  of 
Iceland. 

f  The  universi^  title  of  an  Icelandic  clergyman,  sig- 
tiAfymgfatkef\' 
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bdund  doe  jcorpse,  and  among  the  rest^  band  in 
hand»  were  Thoma  Magousson  and  Marfirede 
Bergman.  After  a  few  yean^  it  was  erident 
diat  diey  irea^e  much  attached  to  each  other* 
The  youth  delighted  to  attend  her,  when  ahe 
waa  engaged  in  the  garden  or  farm ;  sometimes 
he  formed  one  of  the  parly,  when  Thoma  and 
her  young  companions  went  to  the  mountains 
fer  the  purpose  of  gathering  moss ;  and  in  the 
kttig  ev^ngs  of  winter  he  frequently  made  one 
of  the  pleasant  company  at  Gudbrand  Magnus- 
son's  house.  With  increase  of  years  there  was  an 
hketesae  of  attachmoit ;  but  they  scarcely  knew 
how  much  ^ey  loved  each  other  until  they  were 
cMiged  to  part. 

'  Marfrede  was  an  intelligent  lad;  and  his  fa^ 
tkeiV  ^  the  suggestion  of  a  rdative,  w1h>  had 
some  influence  in  the  family,  determined  on 
sending  him  to  Copenhi^n,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  ministry.  This  was  agreeable 
¥rith  Marfrede's  inclination,  for  he  loved  learn- 
ing, and  his  disposition  was  religious.  The  first 
burst  of  joy,  however,  on  the  settlement  of  his 
destination,  was  succeeded  by  an  indefinable 
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and  painful  sensation -r*  a  sensation  novel  an^ 
almost  overpowering^  for  he  now  bc^an  to 
feel,  as  if  by  magic,  the  united  influence  i^ 
those  tender  associations  which  bound  him  .to 
his  native  village.  When,  in  the  ^evening,  he 
sat  with  Thorna  beneath  an  overhanging  rocl^ 
while  the  moonbeams  silv^ed  the  rivulet  wbidh 
murmured  at  their  feet,  and  all  besides  was 
peaceful,  except  the  feelings  of  the  youth,  and 
those  of  Thorna  —  for  the  maiden  had  observed 
his  melancholy,  and  was  anxious  respecting  the 
cause  of  it — he  attempted  to  communicate  the 
painful  information;  but  his  lips  refused  their 
cffice,  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
Thorna  was  excited  from  sympathy,  and  wept 
also.  After  a  short  time,  in  answer  to  her  en- 
treaties, Marfrede  in  broken  hints  confessed  the 
cause  of  his  agitation;  and  then  the  maiden 
evinced  the  natural  vigour  and  goodness  of  her 
soul :  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  companion, 
and  encouraged  him  to  act  agreeably  with  the 
plan  which  had  been  proposed  for  his  wel&re. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  about  to 
exchange  all  that  was  lovely  and  cheering  for 
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glodm  and  misery.  However,  he  became  in 
sdrne  degree  tranquil ;  and  then  these  children 
bf  imture  > —  uncontaminated  by  vice  or  prudery 
ai.eonfes8^  their  mutual  attachment;  and 
tbwed)  in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  and  in  that 
of  th0  beautiful  luminary  which  shone  above 
llbefti^  that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  each 
^her. 

Tbomai  although  naturally  firm  and  cheerful, 
k<oxdd  not  completely  rise  above  the  amiable 
V^dakneiss  of  woman.  Marfrede  also  was  very 
litihappy:  gloomy  days  and  restless  nights 
Vr&te  experienced  by  both.  The  period  soon 
arrived  for  Marfrede's  departure.  The  pa- 
'rishoners  assembled  on  the  sorrowful  morning^; 
and  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  each  one  gave  him 
B  kiss  and  a  blessing.  Thorna,  with  several 
friends,  accompanied  him  to  a  fishing  boat 
which  waited,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  Sida,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him 
to  the  ship  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Copen- 
hagen. 
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CHAR    11. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Magnus- 
son  family  —  one  which  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Sida,  being  both  ancient  and  honourable.  The 
Magnussons  were  among  the  first  Danish  set- 
tlers in  the  island ;  and  three  or  four  individuals 
of  this  family  had,  in  different  ages^  held  the 
oiBce  of  Logsogumadr*:  hence  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  a  little  family-pride  should  have 
sprung  up  among  the  Magnussons  on  this 
Isocount.  However,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
an  amiable  household.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
^if  we  would  be  reasonable)  expect  to  find  good 
qualities  unaccompanied  by  a  certain  proportion 
of  fiulings ;  for  shades  are  as  necessary  to  define 
and  set  forth  human  character  as  natural  scenery. 
The  most  brilliant  scene  is  not  without  shadows 
{indeed,  the  shadows  seem  deep  in  proportion 

*  President  of  the  Althing  or  General  Assembly  of  the 
nation. 
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to  the  brilliancy),  and  the  most  perfect  man  is 
not  without  defects. 

Gudbrand  Magnusson  was  a  hale,  happy- 
looking  old  man  of  about  sixty-^five.  He  was 
religious  and  goodrtempered  -—  a  very  natural, 
btti  Mt  an  universal  associatiou.  He  endea- 
voured to  view  the  occurrences  of  life  in  their 
'  Wst  afifpect ;  fer  be  used  to  observe  that  every 
thing  has  two  sides :  one  for  our  happiness,  and 
imother  for  our  misery.  He  made  allowances 
'for  the  failings  of  others,  and  magnified  his  own 
defects:  thus  he  was  not  severe  and  cynical, 
Imt  humble  and  grateful.  When  cross  circum- 
stances arose  which  turned  him  from  his  usual 
track,  he  did  not  repine;  and  when  pleasant 
extents  occurred,  he  thanked  the  Disposer  of 
every  good.  Gudbrand  conformed  to  a  custom 
which  prevailed  among  his  forefathers,  but 
which  has  been,  in  later  times,  neglected. 
He  depended  on,  and  acknowledged  habitually, 
the  merciful  superintendence  of  Providence. 
When  he  arose  from  bed,  he  thanked  God  for 
his  preservation.  When  he  went  abroad,  or 
returned,  he  offered  his  addresses  to  the  Divine 
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Being.  When  he  was  about  to  cross  a  river^  or 
a  chasm,  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  and  asked  for  the  assistance  of,  the 
unseen  Guide ;  and  when  he  had  safely  pass^ 
the  danger,  he  offered  up  warm  and  heartfelt 
thanks.  On  &ibbath-days,  the  old  man  was 
attentive  to  the  services  of  religion.  He  was 
not,  however,  on  these  occasions,  gloomy  or 
repulsive ;  he  did  not  diffuse  around  him  chil- 
liness or  fanaticism  — but  he  exhibited  the  fruits, 
in  his  own  life  and  temper,  of  genuine  Christi- 
anity—kind, peaceful,  and  lovely.  In  Sida^ 
owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farms  to  the 
church,  public  service  was  performed  twice  on 
the  Sunday,  at  which  Gudbrand  and  his  family 
(except  in  two  or  three  summer  months*),  were 
constantly  present.  On  a  fine  evening,  he  was 
often  to  be  seen  sitting  near  the  smithy  f  door, 


*  During  the  summer,  a  consida*able  part  of  every 
Iceland  family  is  in  the  mountains. 

f  The  smithy  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  an  Icelandic 
house.  In  this,  the  men,  who  are  generally  mechanics  as 
well  as  agriculturists,  make  their  farming  and  other  im- 
plements. 
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ireading  Vidalin^s  sermons,  or  an  old  and  mudi 
valued  copy  of  Thorlakson^s  Bible. 

Gunlod  Magnusson  was  the  wife  of  good  old 
Gudbrand.  She  was  a  worthy  woman,  but 
nervous;  and  hence  sometimes  imeasy  and  dis- 
satisfied. An  event  which  scarcely  ruffled  the 
&ther  of  the  fitmily  disordered  his  helpmate  for 
a  whole  day.  She  was  accustomed  to  look  on 
die  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  wander  among 
shadows :  thus  her  prospective  as  well  as  her 
present  view  was  gloomy;  and,  as  it  is  with 
such  persons  —  for  they  have  some  bright  pro- 
spects —  the  brightness  was  confined  to  the  past. 
Thus,  as  a  fire  may  bum  briskly,  though  it  be 
scarcely  perceived  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
become  clear  and  bright  as  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing mantle  it,  so  earthly  events,  although  fa- 
vourable, seem  pleasant  to  some  people  only 
when  the  shadows  of  forgetfulness  gather  around 
them.  Gunlod's  defects  were  not  those  of  the 
heart  or  the  head,  but  of  the  nerves ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  principal  source  of  woman's 
defects. 

The  next  in  years  was  Eggert  Magnusson,  an 
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her,  she  lost  her  balance^  and  Ml  across  a  ju* 
niper  bush;  then,  rebounding,  she  fell  back- 
ward mto  the  current,  passed  through  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  and  floated  out  near  old 
Oudbrand,  who  was  overlooking  a  party  of 
ha}nnakers.  At  another  time,  she  b^;an  to 
work  in  the  smithy,  and  caught  her  clothes 
on  fire :  then,  being  enveloped  in  flames,  she 
was  drenched  with  water,  which  fortunately 
was  close  at  hand.  On  one  occasion,  this 
erratic  girl  was  standing  with  her  brother 
and  sister,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Mtl* 
^^  I  should  wish,"  said  she,  ^^  to  be  like  the  witch 
I  was  reading  of  yesterday."  (Vola  was  become 
flighty.) 

"  What  witch  ?"  inquired  Thoma. 

"  The  witch,"  replied  Vola,  "  who,  when 
•he  was  floating  on  a  pond,  where  she  had 
been  put  by  the  silly  Bifogedf,  who  thought 
himself  superior  to  witches,  conjiurers,  and  gods, 
asked  for  a  bit  of  thread ;  and  when  she  had 

*  Or  tooiif  the  cultivated  ground  immediately  around  a 
dwelling, 
f  The  sheriff  of  Heykiavick,  the  capital  of  Iceland. 
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receired  h,  she  held  it  in  the  air»  and  the 
thread  became  erect,  and  ascended  towards  the 
hear^iSy  pulling  the  witch  after  it ;  while  the 
silly  people  were  left  gazing  in  astonishment." 

"  Now  Vola,"  said  Thorna,  "  you  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  nonsense.'* 

**  Pray,  my  dear,  say  something  better  your- 
self I  know  that  I  never  say  any  thing  good ; 
or,  at  least,  so  I,  in  my  humble  way,  conclude; 
but  pray,  my  dear  Thorna,  what  should  you 
like  to  be?'' 

^^  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  I  should  like  to 
be.     I  suppose  I  am  best  as  I  am." 

<<  I  should  like,"  said  Vola,  <<  to  be*  different 
from  what  I  am,  and  if  changed,  I  should  like 
to  be  different  again ;  and  thus  I  should  like 
to  go  on  varying  as  the  cloud  that  assumes  a 
thousand  forms,  and  is  sometimes  dark  and 
lowering,  then  white  and  fleecy,  then  glowing 
with  light" 

^^  Make  yourself  content  as  you  are,"  said 
Thorna ;  ^^  unless,  indeed,  you  can  become 
wiser  and  better." 

'^  My  dear  Thorna  I"  exclaimed  the  sister, 
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^^  I  do  not  like  your  dull,  monotonous  notioiis 
of  things.  I  should  like  to  be  a  bird.  I  should 
like  sometimes  to  flutter  among  bushes  and 
flowers,  sometimes  to  frolic  and  bathe  myself 
in  the  mountain  stream." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Thoma,  smiling,  "  you  did 
that  once." 

"  None  of  your  raillery,  girl ! "  replied  the 
maiden.  ^^  It  is  better  to  be  torn  with  bram- 
bles, grazed  with  rocks,  or  half  drowned  in 
streams,  than  to  dwell  like  a  snail  for  ever  in 
its  native  home,  without  any  variation  in  its 
circumstances.  I  should  like^  for  a  little  time, 
to  resemble  old  Heimdal,  (I  ask  the  god's  par- 
don !)  who  dwells  in  a  celestial  habitation,  at 
the  summit  of  his  rainbow  brieve ;  and  I  should 
like  to  contend  with  and  conquer  the  giants 
who  wish  to  enter  Heaven.  But  I  would  not 
resemble  Heimdal  for  more  than  a  day.  I 
should  like,  it  is  true,  to  spend  a  night  in  the 
skies ;  but  I  should  try  to  get  beyond  the  old 
bridge-keeper,  and  to  wander  among  the  stars. 
My  dear  Thorna,  what  would  you  say,  if  you 
saw  me  at  midnight,  up  in  the  dark  blue  bea- 
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yeas,  puahing  my  head  through  the  solid  vaults 

find  looking  down  on  you  ?" 

:  /^  O  YolsL  I"  she  exclaimed^  ^^  do  not  be  to 

BiUy." 

"  Now  again,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  begin- 
ning to  be  prosy." 

"  I  like  common  sense,"  replied  Thoma. 

^^  Peiimps  you  do;  and  I  would  that  the 
liking  were  .mutual.  However,  one  common- 
sense  person  in  a  family  is  enough.  I  never 
wish  to  be  of  your  mind.  You  confine  youx^* 
self  to  a  few  trifling  things  — -  to  the  house,  the 
garden,  the  meadows,  the  flock,  and  a  few 
sober  and  dull-witted  books,  while  I  wing  my 
way,  in  imagination,  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
the  heavens,  to  the  whole  universe  1" 
.  **  You  get  these  notions,"  replied  Thoma, 
"  by  reading  the  Edda  so  frequently.  Yon 
study  that,  I  believe,  more  than  the  Bible." 

"  I  read  both.  But  now  that  you  have 
mentioned  the  Edda,  you  have  opened  a  new 
source  of  desires.  I  wish  I  were, — indeed,  I 
can  scarcely  tell  what  I  wish  to  be.  I  should 
like  to  have  eyes  that  would  penetrate  all  parts 
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of  the  earth,  and  see  what  exists  within  it  — that 
would  soar  into  the  heavens,  and  tell  me  what 
the  stars  are  made  of,  and  what  exists  beyond. 
I  should  like  to  see  creation  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  then  different  again  —-changing  every 
day.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  sweet  musical 
sounds  that  are  struck  by  spirits  in  the  upper 
air,  and  should  like  to  see  their  abodes,  and 
admire  their  beautiful  persons  and  raiment.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  moonbeams  falling  on  a 
lake,  or  see  the  zephyrs  gambolling  among  spiry 
grass.  I  should  like  to  be  all  things,  any  thing, 
or  nothing  I" 

"  My  dear  Vola  !'*  exclaimed  her  sister,  "  do 
not  run  on  in  this  silly  manner." 

"  The  girl  is  mad ! "  said  Eggert. 

"  My  good  Eggert,"  she  replied,  "  you  will 
never  be  mad." 

Then  Vola  began  to  sing  and  dance.  Just 
at  that  moment,  she  caught  hold  of  a  sapling, 
and  let  herself  down  from  the  cliff  to  the  back 
of  one  of  her  father's  horses,  (the  animal  was 
feeding  below)  and  seized  his  flowing  mane. 
The  horse,   startled  at  the  unexpected  visit, 
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sprai^  off,  reared,  and  bounded,  fearfully,  so 
that  Vola,  though  an  excellent  horsewoman, 
was  flung  off.  Happily,  she  was  not  seriously 
injured;  but  she  was  frightened,  and  cured, 
for  about  a  month,  of  her  wild  eccentricities. 
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CHAP.  Ill- 

As  soon  as  Marfrede  stepped  into  the  boat,  he  sat 
down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  weptJ 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with 
his  beloved  Thoma,  or  with  the  country  that 
had  given  him  birth,  that  had  nursed  him,  and 
fed  him,  and  spread  around  him  a  thousand 
sources  of  innocent  delight  —  delight  which  a 
native  alone  experiences.  The  love  of  country 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  natural  feel- 
ings ;  and  there  is  none  more  allowable,  for  it 
springs  up  in  the  purest  hearts  —  in  hearts  un- 
contaminated  by  luxury  and  vice.  Men  do  not 
love  their  native  land  because  of  its  abstract 
beauty,  or  fertility,  or  riches,  but  because  it  is 
associated  with  delightful  remembrances :  they 
love  it  because  they  have  lived  happily  in  it,  and 
because,  when  they  think  of  the  groves,  the 
hills,  the  summer  vales,  and  the  winter  fire- 
side, a  thousand  pleasing  feelings  crowd  on  the 
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memory.  The  love  of  home  was  so  powerful 
in  Marfrede  that,  like  the  mother  who  cannot 
look  on  her  lovely  babe  when  it  is  stricken  by 
the  hand  of  death,  he  coald  not  look  on  the 
shores  of  Sida  when  he  was  parting  from  them, 
Thorna  remained  for  some  time  gazing  on 
th^  boat  and  the  ocean ;  and  so  deep  was  her 
reverie^  that  she  passed  insensibly  from  sight  to 
remembrance,  and  fancied  that  the  boat  was 
near  the  shore,  as  it  had  been  a  few  minutes 
befpre,  E^ert  came  to  her,  and  took  her  hand. 
"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  in  great  alarm,  "the 
boat-*— where  is  the  boat?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  inquired* 
"  The  boat  with  Marfrede  !  it  was  here  only 
a  moment  since,   and  now,"    she  continued^ 
almost  in  an  agony,  "  it  is  gone.    Oh !  it  is  sunk 

"Oh!  no,"  said  Eggert;  "there  it  is" — 
pointing  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
water. 

"  But  I  saw  it  here." 

<*  No,  no ;  you  have  been  dreaming." 

Eggert  led  her  from  the  beach ;  but  she  was 
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SO  much  agitated  and  bewildered  as  hardly  to 
know  where  she  waa^  or  what  she  waa  doing. 
She  scarcely  spoke  on  the  way  homeward ;  and 
when  she  reached  her  dwelling,  shut  herself  ap, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  solitude. 

On  the  next  day,  the  maiden  oame  forth,  calm, 
and  even  cheerful.  As  the  tranquil  and  un-* 
clouded  light  of  Heaven,  after  gloomy  days  and 
storms,  aj^ars  more  d^ightful  because  of  the 
contrast,  so  this  lovely  girl  seemed  more  than 
usually  lovely.  It  is  a  great  blessing  for  man, 
that  gloomy  feelings  are  not  allowed  to  be  per- 
manent. Miserable,  indeed,  would  human  ex* 
istence  be  if  a  mental  injury  fretted,  and  fes- 
tered, and  left  a  durable  wound :  but,  as  it  is  -^ 
dianks  to  a  benevolent  Providence !  —  our  sor- 
row, sooner  or  later,  is  turned  to  joy.  As  joy- 
ousness,  however,  succeeds  depression,  so  de- 
pression succeeds  joyousness.  These  changes 
may  be  attributed  to  the  united  influence  of 
novelty  and  association.  Something  new  excites 
the  mind;  association  immediately  introduces 
similarities ;  and  the  mental  vision  is  filled  with 
darkness  or  glowing  ligtit.     When  these  prin- 
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ciples  baye  exhausted  themselves  —  when  asscH 
ci^tion  has  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  mind  is 
satisfied  or  even  satiated  with  what  is  spread 
before  it — there  is  a  pause,   the  curtain  is 
dropped,  and  another  scene  is   exhibited.     If 
the  mind  previously  were  bright  and  joyous, 
now  dark  shadows  roll  before  it,  and  a  thou* 
sand  doleful  things  are  seen.     There  is,   of 
course,  a  great  variety  among  minds:    some 
are  subject  to  extremes,  others  vary  but  litde. 
bi.die  former  ease,  the  mind  discerns  objects 
in  a  ekar,  or,  perhaps,  highly-coloured  aspect, 
«id  tbe  principle  of  association  is  very  active: 
almost  every  thing  that  has  been,  is,  or  may  be^ 
is  introduced.     In  the  latter  case^  the  mind 
perceives  not  such  an  assemblage  of  good  or 
evil.  Persons  of  the  former  character  are  easily 
elated  or  depressed ;  those  of  the  latter  are  more 
equable.     Hence,  without  pursuing  this  digres* 
sion^  H  may  be  observed  that  a  reflection  or  two 
will  probably  suggest  itself  to  the  reader.    Per- 
sons snbject  to  extremes  are  influenced  by  par- 
tial views ;  consequently  diey  are  not  a  safe  guide 
for  others.     The  total  sum  of  happiness  among 
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men  is  pretty  equally  divided:  if  some  experi- 
ence deeper  sorrows,  they  experience  higher 
joys;  if  some  are  not  crushed  by  calamities, 
they  are  not  much  elevated  by  blessings.  The 
amount  of  an  individual's  happiness  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  occasional  indications  of  feeling, 
nor  even  by  occasional  professions;  for  most 
men,  during  excitement,  behold  the  present, 
but  forget  the  past  As  novelty  is  the  principal 
source  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  novelty  is  rela* 
tive,  it  is  probable  that  men  in  all  ranks  are  simi- 
larly affected  by  it :  hence  the  poor  are  not 
destitute  of  enjoyment ;  and  the  rich  or  learned, 
though  they  may  seem  in  the  distant  view  to  be 
encircled  with  streams  of  delight,  possess,  in  real- 
ity, little  advantage  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

Thoma  was  usually  gentle  in  her  disposition, 
and  not  subject  to  sudden  or  abrupt  changes; 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
association,  and  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence, 
that  she  felt  so  deeply  on  Marfrede's  departure ; 
and  it  Nvas  owing  to  the  same  causes,  under  the 
fostering  wings  of  hope,  that  she  was  calm  and 
joyous  on  the  following  morning. 
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I  am  glad,  my  dear  girl/'  said  Gudbrand, 
♦*  to  perceive  a  smile  on  your  countenance." 

Thoma  blushed  a  little,  and  her  pretty  face 
wore  a  more  decided  smile. 

"Ah!**  said  the  old  man,  "sorrow  is  un- 
avoidable; but  it  is  wise  to  make  short  work 
of  it." 

"  My  dear  Thoma,"  interposed  Gunlbd ;  "  I 
wish  I  could  prevail  on  you,  now  that  Marfrede 
is  gone,  to  think  no  more  of  him." 

**  Mother  !"  exclaimed  Thorna,  "  do  you 
mean  this?" 

"  Yes,  child;  I  have  always  thought  tliat  the 
attachment,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  was  prema- 
ture and  ill-judged." 

"  You  never  said  so  before,"  replied  Thorna. 

**  True ;  I  thought  it  useless :  but  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  now  that  Marfrede  is  gone, 
wean  your  mind  from  him." 

"  Mother !  you  know  that  I  rarely  attempt 
to  thwart  your  wishes:  but  what  induces  you 
to  give  me  this  advice  ?  ** 

"  I  fear,  my  dear,  that  this  attachment  will 
bring  you  much  anxiety.    IVfarfrede  is  now  oa 

VOL.  I.  c 
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his  way  to  Copenhagen :  he  may  remain  there 
for  several  years,  and  succeed  in  his  studies, 
and  be  appointed  to  a  parish :  but,  even  then, 
he  would  gain  but  a  scanty  living  for  himself 
and  family.  Sira  Gudmerson  receives  only— — 
How  much  is  it,  my  dear?"  addressing  herself 
to  Gudbrand. 

"  Fifty-five  rix-doUars*  a  year,*'  he  replied. 

*  The  income  of  a  clergyman  in  Iceland  is  now  still 
less,  owing  to  the  withdrawal,  in  most  instances,  of  the 
stipend  allowed  by  the  Danish  Government;  so  that  it 
scarcely  averages  thirty-five  rix  dollars.  Hence  cler- 
gymen are  obliged  to  depend  on  other  engagements 
besides  those  of  their  office,  for  a  livelihood ;  some  of 
whidi  are  not  very  consistent  with  the  natural  dignity  of 
the  clerical  character — as,  for  instance,  the  shoeing  of 
horses  I  And  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that 
the  establishment  of  religion  in  that  country  has  been  de- 
/  dining  for  several  centuries.  Formerly,  as  we  find  in  the 
Ohronicon  Chronicorum,  (lib.  i.  p.  44.)  there  were  two 
bishopricks  in  Iceland, —  at  Scalholt  and  Holum.  The 
inhabitants  at  that  time  were  numerous  and  comparatively 
wealdiy :  ^ey  traded  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  the  Reformation,  which  was  established  in  1540, 
the  bishopricks  were  continued/ but  were  poor.  About 
forty  years  since,  both  were  abolished,  and  one  was 
fbtindod  at  Reykiavik  instead,  which  now  exists,  and  is 
supported  by  a  small  revenue.     Iceland  seems  to  have 
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"  Only  .fifty-five  rix-dollars,"  she  continued, 
^^and  Si(^  is  a  much  better  parish  than  many. 
Perhaps  Marfrede  may  be  a  curate,  and  be 
paid  only  forty  rixf-dollars  annually :  and  what 
is  thb  for  the  maintenance  of  a  household? 
But  if  he  should  fail  in  his  endeavours  —  if  he 
should  grow  cool  in  his  attachment  —  if  he 
should  fall  a  prey  to  sickness  •—  then,  after 
having  tarried  for  several  years,  and  passed  the 
heyday  of  life,  you:  would  be  compelled,  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  to  form  another 
connection." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  old  lady,"  said  Vola,  "  but 

been  declining  in  many  respects.  The  population  is 
much  less  than  formerly.  In  1801,  there  were  about 
AlfiOO  inhabitants :  but  in  1767,  when  Kerguelen  visited 
it,  there  were  70,000 ;  and  he  adds,  that,  previously  to  a 
dreadful  epidemic  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  country 
was  much  more  populous. — {Relation  d'un  Voyage,  &c. 
4to.  p.  37.)  Iceland  now  produces  no  grain,  nor  did  it 
in  the  time  of  Puf!endorf  (who  says  that  Denmark  sup- 
plied it  with  this  necessary  article) ;  but,  about  three  cen- 
turies ago,  it  furnished  enough  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
now  destitute  of  trees;  but  many  centuries  since  there 
were  extensive  forests  on  it.  In  the  ninth  century,  when 
Oarder  Suafarson  visited  it,  it  was  described  as  a  well- 
wooded  island. 

c  2 
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I  tell  you  that  when  I  wish  to  make  a  love- 
engagement,  I  shall  not  think  of  having  it  triedf 
by  your  standard.  I  shall  be  as  free  as  th^ 
mountain  air  when  it  embraces  the  sunbeams/' 

"  Hush  !  child,**  said  Gudbrand,  "you  know 
little  of  these  matters." 

"  More  than  you  fancy,  perhaps,  father !" 
replied  Vola,  with  an  arch  expression. 

*'  Mother !"  said  Thorna,  "  your  reflections 
are  too  gloomy.  We  must  not  view  the  dark 
side,  and  forget  that  there  is  a  bright  one.  If 
a  dense  mist  covers  a  lovely  prospect,  shall  we 
think  of  the  mist  only,  and  forget  the  pro- 
spect?'* 

"Do  you  not,  mother,**  inquired  Vola,  "  know 
that  a  person  may  look  at  the  bright,  beautiful 
sun,  and  if  his  eyes  are  weak,  he  will  see  no- 
thing but  dark  forms.  Is  the  sun  dark,  —  is  all 
creation  dark,  —  because  his  eyes  are  disor- 
dered?*' 

"  Thank  you,  Vola,"  said  her  sister ;  "  that 
was  a  word  spoken  in  season.  My  dear  mo- 
ther, you  behold  the  dark  forms,  but  nut  the 
eheering  rays.     There   are,    perhaps,  pleasing 
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prospects  connected  with  the  subject  to  which 
you  have  referred.  However,  I  have  allowed 
Marfrede's  attention  with  your  knowledge,  and 
without  any  marks  of  disapproval;  now  the 
objection  is  too  late." 

"  Yes,  yes,  child,"  added  Gudbrand,  "  you 
have  hitherto  acted  prudently,  now  act  honour- 
ably, and  the  God  of  your  fathers  will  bless 
you/' 

Here  the  conversation  ended ;  the  morning's 
devotions  were  performed ;  the  family  sat  down 
to  breakfast;  and  after  breakfast,  agreeably  with 
a  previous  arrangement,  Thoma,  Vola,  some  of 
the  male  and  female  domestics*,  and  Eggeit 
set  off  for  the  mountains.  The  weather  was 
delightful :  it  was  a  lovely  day  in  June.  A  part 
of  the  route  was  on  plains ;  but  it  soon  became 
elevated,  when  some  of  the  most  singular  and 
impressive  scenes  presented  themselves,  for  the 

*  Domestics  in  Iceland  belong,  frequently,  to  families 
which  are  but  little  inferior  to  those  with  whom  they 
serve.  There  is  so  much  equality  between  the  children 
and  servants  of  a  house,  that  they  are  deemed  suitable 
eompanions  for  each  other;  and  sometimes,  with  the 
consent  of  friends  on  both  sides,  intermarry. 

c  3 
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face  of  nature,  on  every  hand,  was  torn  by  voh 
canic  convulsions.  Sometimes  the  adventurers 
tracked  a  ledge  along  the  brink  of  a  precipiee ; 
sometimes  they  threaded  deep  fissures;  and 
sometimes,  on  a  plank  or  creaking  bri<^, 
crossed  deep  chasms.  When  they  had  reached 
the  mountains,  Thoma  said  to  her  companiofii 
"  Let  us  go  across  and  see  Loke's*  Well ;  for  I 
never  come  into  this  part  without  looking  at 
it.'*  The  well  was  a  singular  hollow,  of  vast 
depth  and  dimensions  *^  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  half  a  mile  in  circumfePf 
ence.  The  sides  were  composed  of  huge  rocks^ 
lialf  calcined  and  very  black.  It  was  an  awfid 
labyss  to  look  into ;  indeed  some  had  become 
giddy  in  the  attempt.  A  few  years  before 
Thorna  visited  it,  a  woman  of  Sida  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  became  dizzy ; 
she  stepped  back,  and  then,  not  knowing  on 
which  side  it  lay,  her  brain  being  in  a  whirl, 
the  staggered  towards  the  brink,  and  went  over. 
No  person  ever  saw  her  again :  it  was  so  deep 

*  Loke  is  the  evil  principle  among  the  Icelanders. 
The  well  was  filled  up  during  the  convulsions  of  1783. 
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and  dark  that  no  one  could  or  would  venture 
down  to  remoTe  the  dead  body.  On  the  side 
tow^ds  the  icy  mountain,  a  stream  burst  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice^  and  fell  in  a  glistening, 
unbro]ken  sheets  imtil  it  reached  a  projecting 
rock  about  half  way  down,  when  it  was  divided 
into  two  streams*  The  dashing  waters  sent  up 
a  aepulchjral,  hollow  roar;  but  in  the  lower 
part  they  were  hid  in  gloom,  except  that,  here 
und  ihere,  a  wreath  of  foam  was  seen  flitting 
•long,  a.  a  living  creature  hurrying  from  human 
observation.  In  the  centre  of  the  gulf  there 
was  a  boiling  lake  of  bitumen,  from  which  as^ 
oended  columns  of  steam.  When  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  vapour  was  gilded, 
the  effect  was  beautiful,  and  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  blackness  spread  around. 
The  water  which  fell  into  Loke's  Well  was  car- 
ried c^  by  a  subterranean  channel.  It  was 
said,  and  confidently  believed,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbourhood,  that  fiends  and  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  dwelt  in  the  dark  caverns 
which  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  gul£     While   Thorna,   and  her   com- 

c  4 
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panions,  who  were  dismounted,  were  standing 

near  the  brink,  a  pigeon  flew  over  them,  and 

• .    ■        ■  'J 

darted  into  the  abyss ;  a  falcon  followed,  and 
striking  the  fugitive  with  its  beak^  drqve  it  a 
considerable  distance  with  the  forpe  of  the  blow ; 
then  darting  after  it,  seized  and  ascended  with 
it  just  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators  — 
the  little  creature  distinctly  contrasted  with 
the  snowy  breast,  dusky  white  wings,  and 
bright  yellow  legs  of  its  victor:  then,  again, 
it  was  hid,  while  the  falcon,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  party,  dived  a  little  below  the  edge  of  the 
gulf,  and  exhibited  its  dark  brown  plumage^ 
&ncifully  barred  and  mottled  with  reddish 
white.  Yola,  who  possessed  much  goodness  of 
heart,  and  disliked  any  thing  cruel,  began  to 
utter  execrations  on  the  falcon  for  killing  the 
pigeon  :  her  anger,  however^  was  exchanged 
for  delight,  when  she  saw  an  eagle  descend, 
and  pounce  on  the  falcon,  which  dropt  its  prey ; 
then  the  eagle  darted  after  the  falling  pigeon, 
seized  it,  and  carried  it  off. 

"  If  the  falcon  had  kept  the  pigeon,"  said 
Vola,    "  I  would  have   sprung  out   on   it,   if 
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by   so   doing   I   could  have  killed   the   cruel 
bird." 

"  Vola !"  exclaimed  her  sister,  "  don*t  b6  so 
foolish.     You  make  my  very  blood  chilly.'* 

"Should  you  not  like,**  inquired  Vola  (no- 
thiiig  oaunted),  "  to  step  on  a  plank  from  this 
rock  to  that  beautiful  mound  of  smoke,  and  to 
trip  about  6n  it?** 

"  Silence,  girl,"  said  Thoma;  "  don't  talk  so 
madly." 

A  large  stone  was  now,  with  some  difficulty, 
brought  by  Eggert,  and  rolled  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  The  stone  grazed  one  rock, 
then  another,  then  thundered  among  some  of 
the  projecting  masses,  and  lower  and  still  lower 
the  sounds  were  heard,  while  the  echoes  ran^ 
among  the  clifts  and  caverns. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  groan,"  said  Vola. 

^  You  are  generally  hearing  or  seeing  some- 
thing wonderful,"  said  her  sister.  "  What  will 
you  hear  or  see  next?" 

"  Hear  or  see  !"  exclaimed  Vola :  "  why  the 
ground  is  moving  beneath  us.  There,  now  we 
are  carried  along,   and   are    sailing    over  th^ 
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abyss;   we  shall  be  landed  —  Where?  no  oite 
knows." 

^'  Vola  I  you  are  surely  deranged,"  said  her 
sister :  **  the  ground  is  not  moving.** 

Vola  laid  herself  down,  and  shut  her  eyes. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  "  we  are  going  onward.  It 
is  but  a  small  piece  of  ground  on  which  we  rest, 
and  we  are  sinking  into  the  gloomy  depths.  It 
is  becoming  darker  and  darker.  There  !  I  see 
something —  it  is  a  huge  form,  nearly  all  head, 
and  it  is  wriggling  towards  us.  Now  it  is  passed 
away.  Now  the  rocky  doors  are  opening,  and 
exhibiting  an  apartment  lighted  with  dazzling 
lamps,  in  which  are  multitudes  of  creatures 
moving  about,  covered  with  scales  which  glow 
with  the  richest  colours.  Good  bye,  Thoma ! 
I  am  going  from  you :  I  am  sinking  into  a  gulf 
~  a  gulf  without  bottom.  I  can  see  stars  be- 
neath me.  Now,  now,"  she  continued,  staring 
around,  "  I  am  come  put  on  the  opposite  part  <rf 
the  earth." 

Thorna,  Eggert,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"  You  are  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
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earth,  are  yoil?''  exclaimed  Thoma:  ^<  then^ 
of  course,  you  cannot  go  with  usu" 

"Ob!"  Baid  Vola,  half  roused  from  her 
•  reverie,  "  I  ean  go— ^I  shall  go  with  you." 

"  The  ^ri  is  surely  a  little  out  of  the  way,'' 
^d :  E^ert :  "  however,  I  fancied  I  heard  « 
groan," 

:  Th^  party  remounted  their  horses,  which  had 
been  standing  at  a  little  distance;  and  going 
onward,  sometimes  on  ledges  of  rocks,  and 
.sometimes  on  grassy  slopes,  arrived  at  a  fine 
open  tract  of  meadow  land*,  lying  at  the  base 
(rf'a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  was  clothed 
with  snow,  antl  half  veiled  with  clouds.  Here 
^y  pii^hed  their  tents,  and,  on  the  next 
morning,  were  ready  for  their  engagement  of 
gathering  moss.f  The  party  were  full  of  spirits ; 
for  no  time  is  so  happy  as  the  moss-gathering 
time,  and  no  pla^e  so  delightful,  in  fine  weather, 
as   the    mountains.      What  a   contrast  exists 

*  "  Entre  ces  rochers  et  tea  montagnes  il  y  a  de 
belles  plaines  et  de  beaux  vallons.'*-— Relation  d'un 
Voyage,  &c.,  par  M.  de  Kerguelen,  4to.  p.  34. 

•f  This  is  the  Lichen  Islandicvs,  and  is  called  l^  them 
fiaUa^tu 
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between  the  winter  a<id  the  ftummer-  in  those 

regions  !  In  the  winter,  life  becomes  extinct ; 
beauty  is  exchanged  for  sterility;  sounds  of 
mirth  and  laughter  are  never  heard,  but  deadly 
silence  prevails,  or  the  howling  of  mournful 
winds. 

Before  they  left  the  tent,  Thorna  said,  "  My 
dear  Vola,  you  have  some  skill  in  music ;  give 
us,  as  an  introduction  to  our  work,  the  summer 
song." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Vola,  who  was 
usually  of  an  obliging  disposition  when  re- 
quests of  this  sort  were  made;  and,  taking 
her  lang-spiel  *  from  a  traveUing^box,  she 
sang—  accompanied  by  its  music,  and  the  voicet^ 
of  her  companions — 

**  The  snows,  the  snows  are  fled. 

And  Tcrdure  clothes  the  ground ; 
The  earth  is  free  from  its  icy  band, 

And  beauty  beams  around. 

The  thyme,  the  fragrant  thyme 
Unfolds  its  modest  flowers ; 


*  This  and  the  violin  are  almost  the  only  instruments 
seen  in  Iceland. 


mift  «tmi^  m  &fti\^^Li^.         iff 


f«v,  >i  iThfi  «lti8lcrii]g<  gold^dfi  «h6  pdppy  ^  glowg    *  ''  ' 
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Aroiu^(i^ea^  (>dmVb^wer9.'*.f. 

"jThe  moss,  the  verdant  inotfi 
Oarpets  the  rugged  hills, 
'    '-  V^hfld  «ptt1cBi](^;  murmtiring  streams  burst  forth 
.  *  r      To  play  in  smmyrills. 

Fishes  on  silvery  waves, 

Songsters  in  bright  array. 
Eagles  that  circle  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Areiftt^li(^ome  and  gay. 

'  >  -  The  (iurlew'fl  mournful  tale 

Is  wreathed  with  notes  of  glee : 
The  raven's  %  croaking,  discordant  voice 
Is  lost  in  melody. 

The  snows,  the  snows  are  fled. 

And  verdure  clothes  the  ground : 
Sweet  voices  are  heard  of  joy  and  praise. 

Above,  beneath,  around." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Thorna.  "  Now  then, 
girls  !  for  the  baskets." 

The  moss-gathering  was  immediately  com- 
menced ;  and  the  party  worked  briskly  and  mer* 

*  Poppies  are  most  numerous  among  volcanic  rocks 
and  cliffs. 

f  Natural  caverns  are  sometimes  called  the  bowers  of 
Odin. 

X  The  raven  is  much  disliked  by  the  Icelanders,  and 
is  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 
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rily  for  a  couple  of  days.  On  the  second  evening, 
Thorna  sat  with  her  companions,  and  laughed* 
until  her  heart  was  heavy ;  th^i  she  slipt  away 
from  them,  and  wandered  for  some  time,  indulge* 
ing  herself  in  pleasing,  melancholy  feelings.  On 
recovering  from  her  reverie,  she  looked  about, 
but  knew  not  where  she  was ;  for  the  sun  was 
set,  and  a  silvery  twilight  was  spread  around. 
The  maiden  ascended  one  hill  and  then  ano* 
ther,  but  could  recognise  none  of  the  sur* 
rounding  scenery,  unless  it  was,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  summit  of  the  mountain; 
while  the  more  she  wandered,  the  more  be- 
wildered she  became.  At  length,  weary  and 
desponding,  she  sat  down,  when  the  sound  of 

*  **  It  has  been  said  that,  in  general,  the  Icelanders 
are  of  a  sullen  and  melancholy  disposition  ;  but,  afler 
paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  appearance  and 
habit9, 1  must  profiiQiince  the  statement  inaccurate,  and 
one  which  could  only  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  that  people.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  degree  of  dbeer^ 
fulness  and  vivacity  which  I  have  found  to  prevail  among 
them,  and  that  not  unfrequently  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  external  depression  and  want.'*  — Hbn- 
DERS0N*iS  Travels  in  Iceland^  p.  20. 
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hcH!^es  was  >  hearcL     She  was  startled,  and  her 
fedings  altiemated  betwi»en  hope  and  fear;  for 
the    horses,   she    reflected,  might  belong    to 
friends  or  foes—  to  traveUers,  or  mountaineers 
prowling  (of  prey.     Indeed,  the  parish  of  Sida 
had  been  akrmed,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,   with  a  report  that  Waldi   Freyde,  a 
man  notorious  for  piracy  on  the  ooast  of  Den- 
mark, had,  with  several  companions,  secreted 
himself  in  some  part  of  the  mountains.     This 
report  was  afterwards   contradicted,   and  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  subsided  before   the 
Magnussons    set    out     on     their     excursion. 
Thorna  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment,  and  could   not,   by   any  effort,   divest 
herself  of  a  presentiment  of  evil.     Within  a 
few  minutes,  the  train  came  near,  and  passed 
the  bank  on  which  she  sat :  some  one  rode  the 
leading  horse,  and  three  horses  followed  laden 
with  various  goods.*     As  the  rider  had  not 
perceived  the  maiden,  she  arose,  and  stepping 
after  him,  inquired  the  way  to    Signarhraun. 

*  These  are  generally  carried  in  boxes,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  horse. 
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While  sh^  was  speaking,  some  one  c^me  l^buicl 
her,  and  clasped  her  roughly  round  the.wjEusf^ 
She  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  turning  rqun^'^ 
saw  a  tall  ruffian  in  a  sheep-skin  dress.  / 
.  "  Holloo !  maiden,"  he  cried,  "  what  are  yon^ 
doing  here?  —  Enticing  the  man  from  his 
horses,  or  anxious  to  have  a  ride  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,  I  have  lost  my  way." 

"  Then  I  will  put  you  right.     Go  with  me.", 

"  No :  I  cannot.  WiD  you,"  said  she,  in 
a  supplicating  tone,  "direct  me  the  way  to 
Signarhraun?" 

"  Direct  you  ?  Yes,  I  '11  put  you  on  one  of 
t^ie  horses,  and  you  '11  get  there  one  day." 

^  Oh  !"  cried  Thorna,  "  if  you  will  be  s0 
kind  as  to  tell  me,  I  shall  be  very  grateful." 

"  No,  no :  you  are  going  with  me,"  said  he, 
taking  her  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  the  maiden,  "  let  me  go !  — 
For  God's  sake  let  me  go."  And  then  she 
struggled  to  liberate  herself. 
-  **  You  shall  go  with  me,"  said  the  fellow^ 
roughly.  "  Here,  Oddur,  jump  down,  and 
help  the  maiden  on  one  of  the  horses." 


■t)tour*'^prarig6flP,  and  hetd  the  horse,  while 
the'tolii^er  seized  Thorna,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  struggles  and  screams,  lifted  her  on  iu 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  sympathise  with 
the  unfortunate  maiden.  Two  or  three  hours 
before,  she  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay — cheerful 
as  the  morning-birds  that  warble  their  joys  in 
the  roofless  temple  of  their  Maker ;  free  as  the 
wandering  breeze,  or  the  echoes  among  the 
hills :  now  she  was  wretched,  a  slave  —  the 
captive  of  the  notorious  Waldi  Freyde  ! 

In  order  to  drown  the  lamentations  of  Thoma, 
Waldi  and  his  companion  struck  up  a  bandit- 
song,  and  roared  as  if  they  wished  to  make  the 
distant  mountains  hear  them.  This  was  for- 
tunate for  Eggert  and  a  man-servant,  who 
were  anxiously  searching  for  the  maiden ;  and, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  they  saw  the  ruflSans 
leading  the  hwses,  with  the  captive  on  one  of 
them. 

«  There  she  is  ! "  said  Eggert.  "  What  is 
she  doing  there?  Who  are  these  fellows? 
What  are  they  going  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

Several   questions  of  a  similar  kind   were 
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poured  forth  by  the  youth  without  waiting  for 
a  reply ;  and  he  was  about  to  spring  on  theiOi 

but  Gudmandr  pulled  him  back,  and  said, 
**  Stop  —  do  stop  for  a  moment.  These  fel- 
lows, I  dare  say,  are  some  of  the  robbers  that 
have  been  infesting  the  mountains/' 

^  No,  that  can 't  be,"  said  Eggert  **  They 
are  all  gone.** 

The  youth  was  pressing  on^  but  Gudmandr 
held  him  back.  "  Now  do  not,'*  said  he,  "  be 
rash ;  for  if  we  rush  on  them  without  consider- 
ation, we  shall  be  vanquished,  and  then  my 
young  mistress  will  be  lost«  Let  us  decide  on 
some  mode  of  attack." 

Eggert  perceived  the  reasonableness  of 
these  monitions;  and  that  it  would  be  ne^ 
cessary,  as  their  only  weapons  were  two  spears, 
to  make  up  in  prudence  what  was  deficient  in 
arms ;  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
fellows  closely,  and,  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  for  Eggert  to  attack  one,  and 
Gudmandr  the  other.  It  was  now  a  period  of 
great  anxiety,  especially  to  Eggert ;  for,  as  the 
issue  of  every  trial  of  strength  is  uncertain,  the 
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issue  of  this  involved  the  fete  of  a  beloved 
sister:  however,  master  and  man  were  deter- 
mined to  rescue  Thorna,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  gentle  captive  en- 
treated  the  robbers  to  release  her.  '<  Oh  !  do 
let  me  go,"  she  cried ;  "  it  can  be  of  no  use  to 
take  me  from  my  friends."  And  then  tears 
choked  her  voice.  Waldi  turned  and  swore 
brutally  on  her.  This  fired  the  blood  of 
Eggert.  "  I  '11  wait  no  longer,"  said  he ;  "I  '11 
master  this  villain :  Gudmandr,  you  take  the 
other." 

They  sprang  immediately  on  the  ruffians; 
and,  at  the  first  onset,  Eggert  drove  his  spear 
into  the  side  of  Waldi;  then,  recovering  him- 
self, he  drew  back,  extricated  the  weapon,  and 
gave  the  fellow  a  second  thrust.  Waldi,  startled 
at  the  sudden  attack,  reeled,  but  did  not  fall ; 
blood  was  streaming  from  him;  1^  uttered  a 
loud  curse,  and  drawing  a  pistol  fired  at 
Eggert:  happily,  the  ball  merely  grazed  his 
shoulder  —  it  did  not  disable  him.  The  youth 
flung  away  his  spear,  and  springing  at  his 
antagonist,  with  the  fury  of  a  lion,  seized  him. 
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and  threw  bim  backward  with  grtot  vlolenbe'bfl 
the  ground,  Catlling  on  him.  He  was  tip,  how^ 
ever,  in  a  moment,  and  his  knee  was  pldtxiie'jl 
on  the  robber's  breast;  but  he  discovered  thii^ 
the  conflict  was  over  —  Waldi  was  senselesiB; 
Then  the  victor  turned  for  a  moment  to  assist 
Gudmandr,  and  perceived,  for  the  first  time^ 
that  the  horses  and  maiden  were  gone:  in  a 
state  of  distraction  he  was  about  to  pursue 
them,  when  a  cry  from  Gudmandr  arrested 
him.  The  man  having  less  muscular  strength 
or  impulse  than  the  master,  found  that  he  had 
no  easy  work  to  vanquish  Oddur.  They  had 
been  struggling,  and  were  exhausted,  biit 
neither  3delded.  Eggert  seized  his  spear,  atidf 
sprang  at  the  robber,  but  the  latter,  by  a 
sudden  effort,  avoided  the  thrust ;  while  Eggert^ 
thrown  ofF  his  balance,  foil  down  with  con<« 
siderable  force.  At  the  same  moment,  Oddur, 
inspirited  with  the  hope  of  victory,  struck 
Oudmandr  to  the  ground,  and,  giving  him  all 
sdmost  stunning  kick,  flew  to  Eggert,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  youth  to  prevent  his  risings 
What  increased  the  misfortune  was  that  Waldi 
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lyaa .  ]b«ecoiQe  -  partiaUy :  re-animated^   and    was 
b^innipg-  tQ  niove.     Eggert  and  Oddur  now 
|;r,a3p^d  q^^i  pther  ^  and  just  before  they  began 
to  roll,  one  pver  the. other,  down  a  ^ort  slope, 
]^gger|^  bad  ^  glimpse  of  Waldi  rising  from  the 
ground.     All  bop^  was  now  gone !  The  sudden 
tbpiightr — th(^  n^omentary  pang — that  Thoma 
was   lo3t,    almost   unmanned    him.     Happily, 
when  they  reached   the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
though  a   little   giddy,  he    was   able   to  look 
around,    and    found  that   Oddur   was   rolled 
beyond  him,  and  not  yet  moving.     Hope  now 
inspirited  him,  especially  when  he  found  that 
Waldi  was  not  arrived;  and  running  up  the 
slope,  saw  his  antagonist  half  risen,  but  appa* 
rently  incapable  of  completing  the  movement* 
He  sprang  towards  him,  and  pushed  him  to  the 
ground;  then  spying  a  piece  of  cord  hanging 
from  a    box   which    had    been    flung   from 
one  of  the  horses,  he  seized  it,  and,  within  a 
minute,  passed  it  round  Waldi's   body,  tying 
the  hands  tightly  to  his  side.      He  now  raa 
towards  Oddur,  and  met  him  limping  up  the 
slope ;  there  was  no  consideration  now ;  he  iieyi* 
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at  him,  and  down  they  went  together.  Eggert 
broke  his  &11  on  Oddur,  and  then  shot  beyond 
him;  and  though  jerked  and  struck  pretty 
much,  no  bone  was  broken,  and  the  small  share 
of  consciousness  which  remained  enabled  him  to 
regain  his  feet.  Oddur  lay  on  die  ground,  groan- 
ing. While  in  perplexity  as  to  what  he  should 
do,  he  spied  some  one's  head.  At  first,  he  was 
startled,  for  he  thought  it  was  Waldi :  it  proved 
however,  to  be  Gudmandr,  recovered  in  some 
degree  from  his  rough  treatment;  on  which 
Eggert  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  aloud 
his  gratitude  to  God  —  for  now  there  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
Gudmandr  kept  Oddur  on  the  ground,  while 
Eggert  procured  another  piece  of  cord  and  tied 
the  fellow's  hands  and  feet. 

Eggert  and  Gudmandr  now  left  the  robbers, 
and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  maiden,  whom  they 
found,  at  no  great  distance,  tied  to  one  of  the 
horses ;  and,"  cutting  the  fastenings,  lifted  her, 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  from  the  back  of 
the  animal.  "  O  my  dear  Eggert !  "  she  cried ; 
but  her  feelings  were  too  powerful  for  utter- 
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ance.  The  youth  ietnbraced  his  sister  tenderly, 
and  then  all  set  off,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the 
tents.  The  fear  of  being  pursued  gave  pre- 
ternatural energy  to  the  maiden,  so  that  she 
ran  and  walked  in  company  with  her  deliverers, 
and  arrived  in  a  comparatively  short  time  at  the 
place  where  Vola  and  her  companions  were 
assembled  in  anxious  debate.  The  silvery  haze 
of  twilight — for  the  light  had  been  scarcely 
less  than  this  —  was  now  succeeded  by  the 
gleaming  of  the  rising  sun.  As  soon  as 
congratidations  had  been  expressed,  ^nd 
grateful  thanks  to  Heaven,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Sida. 
Within  an  hour,  the  tents  were  struck,  the 
horses  laden,  and  the  train  was  moving  towards 
the  district  which  it  had  left  —  the  district  of 
peace  and  security. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

When  the  party  reached  Sida  it  was  evening ; 
and  good  old  Gudbrand  was  rising  from  his 
out-door  seat  to  enter  his  dwelling  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  hoi*ses  and  human  voices. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  the  moss-gathering 
party.  "  Holloo  !"  said  he,  as  he  went  to  meet 
them,  "  How  is  this  ?  —  How  are  you  back  so 
soon  ?  " 

"  We  have  got  plenty  of  moss,  father,"  replied 
Thorna. 

"Ah  !  but  that  is  not  the  reason,"  said  Vola. 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  her  sister. 

"  What  has  happened  then  ?"  inquired  Gud- 
brand. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  father,  of  consequence. 
There  was  a  little  occurrence,"  she  added,  as 
she  dismounted,  "  but  we  are  all  safe  and  sound. 
We  will  tell  you  by  and  by." 

"Come  in,  my  dears,"  said  the  good  old 
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man;  and  taking  Thorna's  hand,  he  led  the 
way.  "  Gunlod,"  he  cried,  "  the  children  are 
come.'* 

^^  Come !  How  is  this  ?''  exclaimed  the  matron, 
in  a  tone  indicating  both  joy  and  surprise. 
Then,  before  any  more  was  said,  kisses  began 
to  fly  pretty  thickly  on  all  sides.  This  pleasing 
cenemony  being  concluded,  and  the  tired  travel- 
lers seated,  Gudbrand  said,  ^^  Now,  my  dears, 
tell  me  the  occasion  of  your  early  return." 

"  Father  I "  exclaimed  Vola,  "  our  dear 
Thorna,  who  is  much  displeased  witli  me  for 
playing,  what  she  terms  foolish  pranks,  has 
been  playing  one  in  earnest." 

**  How  ?  How  ?  my  dear,"  inquired  Gunlod. 

Thorna  was  beginning  to  explain,  when  Vola 
said,  "  She  wandered  from  us,  and  when  Eggert 
and  Qudmandr  found  her,  she  was  with  Waldi 
Freyde,  the  noted  robber  !*' 

Both  parents  lifted  their  hands,  and  uttered 
exclamations  of  astonishment. 

**My  dear  parents  T'  exclaimed  Thorna,  "Vola 
generally  gives  a  false  colour  to  her  stories. 
I  lost  my  way :  I  was  seized  by  two  ruffians,  and 
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rescued  by  dear  Eggert  and  Gudmandr/*    Then 
she  related  the  particulars  of  the  event. 

"  God  is  merciful !"  ejaculated  old  Gudbrandf 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  indeed,  indeed,"  responded  the  agitated 
Gunlod,  "  he  is  merciful." 

"  I  had  no  thought,"  said  Gudbrand,  *'  that 
Waldi  was  in  that  part  of  the  country :  if  I  had, 
I  am  sure,  my  dears,  you  should  not  have  gone." 

"  I  think,  father,"  said  Eggert,  who  was  now 
come  in,  "we  must  endeavour  to  find  this  fellow." 

"  But  how,  my  dear  ?  "  inquired  Gudbrand. 

"  There  are  several  of  the  neighbours,"  he 
replied,  "  who  are  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  him  to-morrow.  I  dare  say  the  hreppstiore  * 
will  go." 

"  You  had  better  stay  at  home,"  said  Gunlod. 
"  God  has  mercifully  preserved  you.  Do  not 
tempt  him  by  throwing  yourself  in  the  way  of 
danger." 

"  It  is  the  way  of  duty,  probably,"  replied 
Gudbrand. 

*  An  officer  somewhat  like  our  constable. 
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^<  I  think  I  will  go  also.  We  were  glad  to 
receive  our  child ;  and  we  are,  I  hope,  thankful  to 
Divine  Providence  for  his  goodness;  but,  should 
we  not  feel  desirous  of  preventing  evils  from 
falling  on  other  parents  ?  What  proof  shall  we 
give  of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  if  not  by 
endeavouring  to  act  as  a  means  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  conferring  good  on  others  ?  Ought  we 
not,  if  possible,  to  prevent  this  robber,  and  per- 
haps murderer,  from  bringing  the  grey  hairs  of 
some  affectionate  father  or  mother  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave  ?  " 

"There  would  be  no  necessity,  however," 
said  Gunl()d,  "to  run  any  risk.  You  might 
accompany  the  rest,  but  not  expose  yourself  to 
danger." 

"  Danger ! "  exclaimed  Eggert,  "  there  won't 
be  much  danger  in  taking  one  man,  or  half  a 
dozen,  with  the  force  that  we  shall  muster : 
besides,  the  robbers,  I  think,  are  disabled." 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  to  persuade  you,"  ob- 
served Thorna,  "  but  I  think  there  will  be  little 
danger  in  the  undertaking." 

"  I  wish  there  may  be  none,"  added  Gunlod. 
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*'  Poor  Vola  is  speechless,"  said  Thorna. 

"  Is  she  ?"  exclaimed  Vola.  "  I  believe  she 
is  not.  I  was  thinking  what  a  set  of  chicken- 
hearted  souls  you  are.  There  will  be  thirty  or 
forty  people,  and  the  redoubtable  hreppstior^ 
among  them,  and  nobody  knows  who  else,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  two  dead  men  !  And 
here,  mother,  forsooth,  is  about  to  faint  because 
father  is  about  to  go ;  and  Thorna  is  afraid  to 
give  advice,  lest  it  should  be  useless  —  a  very 
natural  scruple.  But,  bless  you  !  what  ails  you 
all  ?  Do  you  think  that  Waldi,  like  the  great 
serpent  Midgard,  will  swallow  up  the  warriors  ? 
Heaven  forbid  that  such  valiant  men  should 
be  thus  destroyed.  For  shame  !  make  haste 
away,  you  that  are  going ;  and  after  you  have 
performed  your  exploits,  make  haste  home,  that 
our  ears  may  be  filled  with  sounds  of  victory, 
and  vaunts  of  warlike  deeds.  If  you  had  a 
township  to  storm,  or  a  castle  to  take,  I  should 
like  to  be  commander :  but,  really,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  follow  or  lead  such  an  expedition  as 
this." 

"  My  dear  Vola,"  said  Thorna,   "you  prove 
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yourself  free  from  one  defect  by  exhibiting 
another — you  convince  us  that  you  are  not 
speechless  by  talking  folly." 

"  You  do  not  know,"  added  Gudbrand,  "how 
many  companions  these  men  may  have :  the  task 
may  be  more  difficult  than  you  imagine." 

"I  knew  that  it  would  be  dangerous,"  said 
Gunlod,  with  some  agitation,  "therefore,  my 
dear  Gudbrand  and  Eggert  stay  at  home.  If 
any  harm  were  to  happen,  I  should  never  for- 
give myself  for  suffering  you  to  go." 

"  Now,  this  is  the  way,"  exclaimed  Gudbrand, 
half  vexed,  "  we  cannot  avoid  one  evil  without 
falling  into  another:  thus,  in  endeavouring  to 
convince  Gunlod  that  the  undertaking  is  not 
dangerous,  Vola  is  convinced  that  it  is  trifling 
and  even  ridiculous:  and  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  this  impression  the  fears  of  Gunlod  are 
again  excited." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  hreppstior^,  with 
some  of  the  neighbours,  came  in  to  make  in- 
quiry about  the  adventure  on  the  mountains. 
After  a  little  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that 
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the  party  should  arm  themselves,  and  start  in 
the  morning. 

The  farmers  of  Sida  slept  but  little  that  night; 
and  most  of  them  were  stirring  soon  after  sun- 
rise. Each  one  took  his  strongest  horse,  and 
furnished  himself  with  what  weapons  he  could 
muster;  and  really,  the  township,  in  a  little  time, 
assumed  a  very  warlike  appearance.  About  forty 
persons  were  mounted,  armed  with  guns,  swords, 
spears,  and  pistols;  while  one  of  the  number 
had  fixed  a  drum  (which  was  beaten  when  the 
prefect  presided  in  the  court  of  justice)  on  the 
neck  of  his  charger ;  and  taking  the  lead,  the 
cavalcade  proceeded  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
amidst  the  clamour  of  hoarse  voices,  the  shrill 
cries  of  women,  the  rolling  of  the  drum,  the 
neighing  and  prancing  of  horses,  the  clangor 
of  accoutrements,  &c.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
nearly  enough  to  have  dismayed  a  formidable 
band  of  opponents. 

In  about  three  hours  the  troop  arrived  on 
the  spot  where  the  contest  had  occurred.  The 
wounded  men  were  gone ;  but  there  were  stains 
of  blood  on  the  ground,  which  could  be  tracked 
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for  a  coQsidera.ble  distance,  until,  at  last,  they 
were  lost  among  spiry  grass.  After  searching 
unsuccessfully,  for  the  retreat  of  the  robbers, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  company  should  be 
divided  into  parties  of  three  or  four  each,  which 
should  scour  the  country  in  all  directions*  The 
drummer  was  placed  on  an  elevated  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  warriors  together 
when  necessary. 

Eggert  and  his  companions  did  not  ascend 
the  mountains,  but  explored  some  of  the  lower 
ground.  They  were  obliged  to  dismount ;  and, 
as  the  place  was  dangerous  for  the  horses  — 
instead  of  tying  them  together,  agreeably  with 
the  usual  practice  —  they  left  them  in  charge 
of  one  of  their  number ;  while  the  other  three 
descended  a  steep  and  dreary  way  to  a  dell, 
where  they  wandered  about  for  a  long  time, 
without  seeing  a  living  creature,  or  any  kind  of 
habitation:  at  last,  they  discovered  a  little 
nook  or  cavern.  One  of  the  party  looked  in, 
but  could  see  nothing;  then  he  stepped  in,  and 
feeling  something  soft  beneath  his  feet,  started 
back  with  instinctive  dread,  on  which  he  slid 
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and  fell  on  what  was  immediately  discovered 
to  be  a  dead  body  !  He  was  so  much  alarmed 
that  he  could  not  rise ;  and  his  hurried  attempts 
to  do  so,  only  threw  him  —  as  by  a  perverse 
fate  —  more  completely  on  the  corpse.  Hi» 
companions,  seeing  his  condition,  and  roused 
from  their  temporary  stupor,  pulled  him  out. 
The  party  staid  not  a  moment  longer,  but 
hurried  back,  and  told  what  they  had  seen. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  haunt  of  the  robbers 
was  not  far  distant,  and  about  twenty  men  were 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
dell.  On  their  arrival,  the  sight  of  the  body  — 
which  was  that  of  a  female  and,  doubtless^ 
murdered  —  occasioned  a  general  thrill  of 
horror;  and  after  the  first  impression  excited 
an  eager  desire  to  discover  the  murderers. 

The  scenery  around  the  party  was  wild  in 
the  extreme.  Huge  masses  of  rock  appeared 
to  have  been  thrown  promiscuously  together ; 
and  overhanging  precipices  threatened  the 
spectator  with  immediate  destruction.  The 
gleaming  of  the  sun  in  some  parts  was  finely 
contrasted  with  the  deep  shades  in  others ;  and 
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SO  were  the  blue  heavens  with  the  nigged, 
unsightly  rocks.  Here  and  there  a  patch  of 
verdure  was  to  be  seen,  with  a  few  stunted 
shrubs,  while  a  dashing  stream  of  water  — 
murmuring  among  rocks,  or  frothing  along  in 
narrow  channels,  or  falling  in  miniature  cas- 
cades of  a  dark  glassy  appearance  —  was  finally 
lost  in  the  remote  part  of  the  dell. 

The  party  had  not  long  been  engaged  in 
exploring  when  they  discovered  a  subterranean 
passage,  which  was  entered  by  Eggert,  the 
hreppstiorfe,  and  three  others,  while  the  rest 
kept  guard  without.  The  passage  was  dark, 
but  tolerably  high.  Within  a  minute  or  two 
they  perceived  light,  and  came  out  on  a  piece 
of  meadow-ground,  on  which  were  several 
horses  and  cows  feeding ;  but  no  human  habit- 
ation was  visible.  In  a  short  time,  the  adven- 
turers discovered  another  passage,  and  entering 
it  came  into  a  little  court,  the  boundary  of 
which  was  formed  of  precipices,  and  the  ground 
of  sand  that  had  been  washed  from  the  rocks. 
On  one  side  of  the  court  there  were  two  or 
three   huts :  the   door  of  the   outer   one   was 
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closed,  and  Eggert  knocked  at  it,  but  received 
no  answer.  Just  then  a  man  and  woman  were 
seen  to  flit  across  the  remote  part  of  the  court 
and  enter  a  chasm  in  the  precipice ;  and,  al- 
though one  of  the  party  went  in  pursuit  of  them, 
they  could  not  be  found.  Eggert  knocked  at 
the  door  a  second  time,  but  received  no  answer, 
on  which  he  forced  it  open.  While  doing  so, 
he  perceived  some  one  rising  from  a  bed  of 
straw  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment ;  the  very 
man,  Waldi  Freyde,  for  whom  he  and  his  party 
were  searching.  He  sprang  in,  exclaiming, 
"  This  is  the  fellow  ! "  and  grasped  him  before 
he  had  risen.  Eggert's  companions  rushed  in 
and  bound  the  robber,  who  could  make  little 
resistance,  for  he  was  evidently  weak. 

"  Where  are  your  companions  ? "  cried 
Eggert. 

"  I  do  n't  know :  I  have  none." 

"  None  ?  I  am  sure  you  have — I  know  you 
have  companions.     Where  are  they  ?" 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  men  had  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  the  troop,  who  came  and 
crowded    about    the  door.      The   hreppstiore 
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examined  his  pistol,  and  finding  it  right,  held 
it  at  the  fellow's  head,  and  said,  in  a  hoarse, 
determined  voice,  "  Now,  villain  !  no  lying ; 
or,  as  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out  I  How  many  companions  have 
you?" 

Waldi  was  unused  to  fear;  but  there  was 
evidently  a  resolved  spirit  in  the  officer  of  the 
law:  hence,  as  valour  exists  only  when  mixed 
with  discretion,  he  began  to  relent  from  his 
dogged,  perverse  secrecy:  he  grew  pale,  and 
his  lip  quivered,  while  he  answered,  "  Only 
two,  a  man  and  a  woman^'' 

"  Who  is  the  man  ? "  inquired  the  officer. 
"  He  that  was  with  you  last  night?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Who  is  the  woman  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know :  or,  at  least,  she  came  from 
Norway." 

"  Where  are  they  gone  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know." 

"Do  n't  know?"  thundered  the  interrogator, 
"  you  do  know  !" 

"  They  are  run  off:  that 's  all  I  know." 
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"  Have  you  any  accomplices  in  the  house  ? 
Speak  the  truth,  or  your  life  shall  answer  for  it.*' 

"  No :  I  hav'  n't  any,"  he  replied :  "  some- 
times there  are  five  or  six.  O  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  oath,    "  let  go.     Don't  hold  so  tight'* 

"  Then  remain  still,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
who  was  holding  him. 

"  Where  are  the  five  or  six  men  ?  "  inquired 
the  hreppstiore. 

"  They  are  gone  to  the  north." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  rattling  sound  was 
heard. 

"  What  noise  is  that  ?  "  cried  the  ofiicer. 

Waldi  became  pale  and  agitated.  The  faint 
sound  of  a  human  voice  was  distinguished. 
"  Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  said  Eggert 

He  entered  a  passage,  and  removed  a  shutter, 
which  served  as  a  door  for  a  cave,  and  imme- 
diately within,  there  was,  standing  erect  and 
close  against  him,  something  like  a  human 
being.  But  what  was  it?  Eggert  started  back, 
with  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  horror. 
The  form  remained  motionless,  except  that  it 
gently  moved  its  hand.     The  attention  of  all 
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was  rivetted  by  it,  and  all  stood  gazing  without 
uttering  a. word.  It  was  a  tall,  dirty,  emaciated 
creature,  which  seemed  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  it.  One  of  its  legs  was 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  ground,  and  one  of 
its  arms,  by  a  thong  to  its  waist." 

"  Let  us  make  Waldi,"  said  some  one,"  tell 
us  who  this  wretched  creature  is  ?  " 

Two  or  three  turned  back  to  question  Waldi, 
and  found  that  he  had  left  his  bed,  and,  having 
extricated  one  of  his  hands,  was  wriggling 
himself  out  at  the  door-way.  The  men  sprang 
on  him,  and,  seizing  him,  flung  him  like  a  log 
on  the  straw.  The  hreppstior^  went  to  the 
door  and  discharged  his  pistol;  then,  loading 
it,  he  held  it  to  the  breast  of  the  robber. 
"  Now,  one  word  wrong,  thou  foul  wretch,"  he 
roared,  "  and  I  will  send  thy  soul  to  judgment ! 
Who  is  that  poor  creature  in  the  cavern  ?  " 

Waldi  was  become  desperate :  he  would  not 
speak. 

"  Speak,  villain !"  thundered  the  interrogator. 
"  Speak  !  Will  you  speak  ?  By  heaven  !  I 
will  fire ! " 
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The  robber  treated  the  menace  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  hreppstiore,  in  a  ragey  snapped 
the  pistol,  but  the  flint  merely  struck  fire.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  priming  had 
been  forgotten. 

<*  Thank  God!"  cried  the  offica:;  "the 
villain  shall  die  a  harder  death  —  he  shall  die 
by  the  hand  of  justice." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  maniac  had  left 
the  doorway,  and  seated  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  cave.  The  place  was  rather  dark,  even 
when  the  doorway  was  open,  and  very  filthy. 
While  he  sat  here,  he  seized  a  bone,  and  began 
to  gnaw  it,  as  if  perishing  with  hunger. 

Something  now  required  to  be  done  —  and 
done  quickly,  for  evening  was  approaching; 
consequently,  the  arm  of  the  insane  youth  was 
secured  that  he  might  do  no  injury;  a  cloak 
was  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  led  away. 
A  frame- work,  consisting  of  two  poles  and  a 
plank,  was  made  for  Waldi,  who  was  bound  to 
it  and  carried  off.  The  premises  were  searched, 
but  no  one  could  be  discovered,  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  main  body.     Another  cave  had 
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been  obserred  immediately  behind  that  in  which 
the  youth  was  found. 

While  the  Sida  people  were  at  Waldi's  house, 
they  were  so  much  engaged,  that  they  scarcely 
thought  of  the  corpse ;  but  now,  on  passing  it, 
the  hreppstiore  turned  to  the  robber,  and  point- 
ing to  the  cavern,  exclaimed,  "  Villain  !  What 
is  that?" 

Waldi  became  pale,  but  turned  away  his  face, 
and  said  nothing. 

When  the  party  rejoined  their  companions, 
there  was  no  little  surprise,  and  even  horror 
excited  in  the  latter,  at  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
All  things,  however,  were  got  ready,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  the  robber  and  the  young  man  were 
placed  on  horseback,  and  the  cavalcade  set  out 
for  Sida.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when  it  ap- 
proached the  parish ;  but  the  residents  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  excepting  those  in  the 
mountains  with  the  flocks  —  were  gathered  in 
the  township.  The  sound  of  the  drum  gave 
notice  of  its  approach,  and  the  people  set  out 
to  meet  it.  Old  Gudbrand  was  one  of  the  first 
horsemen,  and  Thorna  one  of  the  first  pedes- 
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trians.  When  they  met,  "  Child,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  we  are  all  safe."  Thoma  ran  back 
to  give  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  her  mother, 
who  was  hurrying  on  in  the  rear  of  the  party. 
"  All  safe  !  all  safe  !"  rang  delightfully  through 
the  multitude ;  and  this  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  "  Thank  God  f " 

The  horsemen  stopped  near  Gudbrand's 
dwelling;  and  not  a  head  was  covered  while 
the  old  man,  in  an  audible  voice,  thanked  the 
Supreme  Being  for  preserving  them,  and  giving 
them  success. 

The  robber  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
hreppstiore ;  the  youth  was  put  into  an  apart- 
ment of  Gudbrand's  house ;  and  the  adventur- 
ers returned  to  their  homes,  accompanied  by 
their  relatives  and  friends. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  residence  of  the  Sysselman  *  of  the  district 
was  not  far  from  Sida;  and  the  court-house 
was  close  to  his  dwelling.  On  the  morning 
after  the  party  had  returned,  Waldi  Freyde 
was  taken  to  the  court,  and  examined  by  the 
Sysselman.  The  particulars  need  not  now  be 
related,  because  they  will  be  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  trial.  The  court  adjourned  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  the 
body  of  the  murdered  female  was  expected  to 
be  brought  from  the  cave. 

On  the  next  morning  early,  Eggert  and  four 
companions  set  off  for  Waldi  Freyde's  dwelling. 
They  had  one  spare  horse,  on  which  was  a  long 
wicker  basket  for  the  dead  body.  When  they 
arrived  near  the  place  of  descent,  they  tied 
their  horses  together,  and  taking  the  basket, 

^  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  peace. 
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descended  into  the  dell.  Before  the  body  was 
touched,  they  went  to  Waldi's  house^  but  found 
it  empty;  for  some  one  had  been  th^e,  and 
carried  away  the  bedding  and  other  removeable 
articles.  The  party  now  entered  the  chasm, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  dwelling,  through 
which  the  man  and  woman  had  escaped  on  the 
first  day ;  but  they  could,  for  some  time,  per- 
ceive no  place  of  exit.  At  last,  they  accident- 
ally discovered  a  large  stone,  which,  moving  on 
a  pivot,  served  as  a  door.  On  pulling  it  round, 
a  subterranean  passage  was  seen,  which  they 
entered  and  endeavoured  to  explore  in  the 
dark ;  but,  being  unable  to  proceed,  they  pro- 
cured a  torch,  and  went  onward  until  they  came 
to  a  spacious  chamber;  the  sides  of  which 
consisted  of  black  glossy  stone,  and  the  roof  of 
irregular  arches  studded  with  dark  blue  and 
red  stalactytes,  among  which  were  innumerable 
crystals  of  various  colours.  When  another 
torch  was  lighted,  the  effect  was  singular  and 
beautiful,  for  blue,  red,  and  purple  rays  flashed 
from  a  thousand  points,  and  dazzled  the  eyes 
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of  the  spectators^  so  that  they  could  not  per- 
ceive the  black,  damp  walls  and  wet  ground ; 
and  hence,  the  whole  appeared  like  a  region  of 
enchantment.  The  imagination,  too,  gave 
something  like  form  to  obscurity,  and  even  in 
Eggert's  opinion  —  as  he  afterwards  observed, 
^<  It  seemed  like  the  hall  of  Odin/' 

The  party  now,  being  fairly  in  the  midst  of 
the  cavern,  and  not  knowing  scarcely  how  they 
came  in,  knew  not  how  to  get  out.  One  of 
them,  having  groped  bis  way  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  light,  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
cleft  by  which  he  had  entered  —  for  there  were 
several  around  the  apartment  — and  going  into 
it,  came  in  contact  with  something  which  drew 
away  from  him.  Alarmed,  he  staggered  back, 
and  cried,  "  Here,  Eggert,  Wigfus,  Jorundr  ! 
a  light !  a  light !  there  's  something  here." 

Eggert  and  his  companions  ran  to  the  spot, 
and  found  a  woman  cowering  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  awadmal  cloak. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  !"  he  cried,  "  who  are 
you?" 

The  woman  remained  silent. 
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"  Who  are  you,  ?**  cried  Eggert,    "  What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

The  woman  muttered  something ;  and  Eggert 
caught  hold  of  her. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  again  in-, 
quired. 

The  woman  mumbled  a  few  words,  but  no- 
thing was  distinguished  but  an  oath. 

"  This,"  said  Jon  Sterinderson,  "  is  one  of 
the  same  " 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  tall  figure, 
who  burst  from  the  shades  of  the  cavern,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  almost  sepulchral  voice,  ^^  O  ! 
if  ye  are  friends,  for  the  sake  of  God,  take  me 
under  your  care  !"  She  remained  for  some 
moments  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
party,  who  were  speechless  and  almost  nerveless. 
Then,  suddenly  becoming  convinced  that  they 
were  friends  and  not  foes,  she  looked  upwai*ds, 
and  raising  her  hands,  exclaimed,  ^^I  thank 
thee,  thou  kind  and  benevolent  Parent,  for 
sending  me  help  in  my  distress  !" 

During  this  time,  the  Sida  men  appeared  to 
be  rivetted  to  the  earth,  and  their  attention  was 
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SO  much  absorbed,  that  they  forgot  the  woman 
in  the  wadmal  cloak ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
spectre  cried,  "  See !  see !  that  cruel  woman  is 
escaping,"  that  Eggert  looked  around,  and 
found  she  was  stealing  away.  He  uttered  a  crj' 
of  execration,  and  springing  on  her,  prevented 
her  departure. 

The  stranger,  observing  the  effect  which  she 
had  produced,  said,  ^^Do  not  be  alarmed  at 
my  appearance,  which  I  know  is  singular,  and 
my  apparel  is  bloody,  but  this  is  owing  to  a 
wound  on  my  hand,  which  was  given  me  by 
that  woman." 

"  Who  are  you  ?**  inquired  Eggert.  "  How 
did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Galmina  Thordalston.  I  have 
been  here,  I  believe,  a  long  time;  but  I  thank 
God  that  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  liberation." 

She  was  much  agitated,  and  almost  incapable 
of  standing.  Eggert  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  block  of  stone.  "  Sit  down,"  said 
he.  "  You  are  now,  thank  heaven  !  safe.  We 
were  sent  by  the  Sysselman ;  and  are  extremely 
happy  that  we  were  induced  to  come  here." 
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The  stranger  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen ; 
and  when  she  had  washed  the  blood  from  her 
face,  in  a  stream  which  ran  through  the  cavern, 
and  had  begun  to  exhibit  some  of  her  natural 
graces  —  although  exhausted  by  fear  and  cruel 
treatment  —  she  was  exceedingly  attractive  — 
her  person  seemed  to  be  moulded  with  sylph- 
like delicacy,  and  her  face,  in  Eggerfs  opinion, 
was  superior  to  that  of  Thorna  or  Vola.     Her 
blue  eyes,  occasionally,   were    animated    and 
sparkling,  but  they  soon  sunk  to  the  dull  tem* 
perature  of  sorrow^     Her  yellow  hair,  however, 
exhibited  none  of  these  defects :  its  profuse  and 
beautifully  curling  tresses,  somewhat  disordered, 
alternately  gleamed  and  sunk  into  shade,  with 
every  movement  of  her  person. 

The  robber-woman,  who  had  been  held  by 
two  of  the  party,  now  became  restive  and  noisy. 

"  Serve  her  as  we  did  Waldi,"  cried  Eggert. 
"  Tie  her  hands  and  feet." 

"Is  Waldi  in  your  custody?"  eagerly  inquired 
the  maiden. 

«  Yes,"  said  he. 

"  Thank  God,"  she  replied.     And  then,  she 
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added,  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  ^'  I  have, 
somewhere  hereabout,  a  brother  and  a  sister." 

Eggert's  soul  froze  when  he  heard  those 
words;  but,  assuming  as  well  as  he  could  an 
air  of  cheerfulness,  he  said,  ^^  Do  not  be  anxious 
about  them." 

^'  O  !  but  I  have  cause  to  be  anxious,"  she 
replied:  and  then,  clasping  her  hands,  she 
lifted  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God !  who 
hast  preserved  me,  do  preserve  those  who  are 
dear  to  me  1" 

Eggert's  heart  was  not  very  susceptible  of 
tender  impressions ;  but  tears  stood  in  bis  eyes 
while  he  listened  to  the  maiden,  and  one  of  the 
men  wept  like  a  child.  Eggert  knew  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  indulge  painful  feelings,  and 
starting  up,  said,  "  Now,  let  us  return  to  Waldi's 
house."  The  place  of  exit  was  soon  discovered : 
Eggert  assisted  the  young  stranger  out  of  the 
cavern ;  and  two  or  three  men,  by  pulling  and 
pushing,  contrived  to  get  the  robber-woman  out. 

Having  arrived  at  Waldi's  dwelling,  the  pri- 
soner was  secured  with  cords,  and  put  into  the 
cave  whence  the  youth  was  taken.    The  men  of 
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Sida,  with  the  liberated  Galmina,  sat  down  in 
the  outer  apartment,  when  Eggert  opened  his 
store  of  provisions,  and  each  one  began  to  eat 
something,  excepting  the  maiden,  who  could  be 
persuaded  only  to  sip  a  little  blanda.*  Her 
anxiety  for  her  brother  and  sister  was  now  very 
great»  and  Eggert  scarcely  knew  how  he  could 
convey  both  Galmina  and  the  dead  body  to 
Sida. 

During  the  repast,  the  maiden  informed  Eg- 
gert that  a  subterranean  passage  led  from  the 
cavern  into  a  series  of  chasms  and  gullies  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Loke's  Well ;  at  which  place, 
she  believed,  there  were  two  or  three  men,  one 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  cavern  that  morning ; 
and,  from  what  had  occurred,  she  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  consulting  with  the  woman 
to  take  away  her  (the  maiden's)  life.  "  After 
the  man  had  left,"  she  added,  "the  woman 
struck  me  with  a  sharp  instrument  across  the 
hand,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  inducing  me 
to  resist;  and  then,  if  I  had  done  so,  she  would 

*  Whey  mixed  with  water. 
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have  taken  my  life.  I  have  heard  of  instances," 
continued  the  maiden,  "  wherein  the  most  vil- 
lainous have  been  unable  to  gratify  their  bloody 
wishes,  without  some  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  victim.  It  seems  to  be  kindly  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  helplessness,  as  well  as 
strength,  should  be  a  barrier,  and  indeed  a  firm 
one,  to  the  designs  of  the  wicked." 

"  When  a  person,  fair  lady!"  observed  Ion 
Sterinderson^  "  is  not  completely  sunk  into 
wickedness,  both  helplessness  and  virtue  are 
checks  to  his  evil  wishes.  But  this  arises  from 
certain  remains  of  moral  goodness.  We  love 
virtue,  and  know  that  it  is  cowardly  to  attack 
weakness;  but  when  a  man  has  descended  into  the 
very  dregs  of  villainy,  he  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  (For  what  is  sinking,  in  this  case,  but 
sinking  out  of  sight  of  every  thing  virtuous  and 
excellent?)  Selfishness  —  low,  cruel,  lustful 
selfishness  —  is  his  god  !  Whatever  is  good  and 
lovely  he  hates ;  and  if  he  hurts  it  not,  it  is 
because  he  cannot:  whatever  is  helpless  he 
attacks,  that  it  may  yield  to  his  wishes.  The 
good  man  is  regulated  by  moral  rather  than 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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physical  influences:  the  lowest  of  the  low  is 
curbed  by  physical  power  alone  —  he  is  a  slave 
to  the  most  abject  vices  —  he  fears  not  God, 
nor  regards  man,^ 

Eggert  did  not  wish  to  have  a  disquisition 
on  morals,  although  Galmina  evidently  listened 
with  much  attention,  and  with  some  surprise  to 
the  speaker.  "  Ion  Sterinderson,"  said  Eggert, 
**is  reckoned  a  kind  of  philosopher  in  our 
parish;  but  we  have  no  time  now,  I  think,  for 
philosophy."  Then  he  called  his  companions 
out  of  the  room,  under  a  pretence  of  looking 
for  the  horses,  but  in  reality  to  arrange  future 
proceedings.  It  was  agreed  that  one  should 
return  to  Sida  with  the  news;  another  stay 
with  Galmina;  and  the  other  three,  among 
whom  was  Eggert,  should  penetrate  to  Loke's 
Well. 

When,  however,  on  re-entering  the  room, 
Eggert  expressed  an  intention  of  going  to  the 
well,  Galmina  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him : 
<*  for,"  said  she,  "  you  will  find  it  difficult  and 
perhaps  dangerous.** 

"We  must  go,"  replied  Eggert:  "the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  gang  will  fly,  when  they  discover 
that  we  have-  been  to  the  cavern  —  a  place 
which  they  fimcied  free  from  intrusion:  besides^ 
we  may  be  able  to  hear  something  of  your 
brother  and  sister." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  rising  from  her  seat,  "  go 
by  all  means.     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Oh !  no,"  cried  Eggert,  "  you  had  better 
not  go." 

"  I  will,"  s$ud  Galmina,  with  much  firmness; 
"  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Divine  Providence  to 
overlook  and  preserve  us,  I  will  go.  I  am 
ashamed  of  having  been  thus  neglectful  of  my 
dear  Thord  and  Lara.  Do  you  not,"  said  she, 
addressing  Eggert,  "  consider  it  great  neglect? 
But  my  nerves  are  so  much  disordered,  that  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  about  — I  seem  to 
have  awoke  from  a  dream.  It  was  on  this 
account  I  forgot,  for  a  moment,  my  dear  brother 
and  sister;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  not» 
as  much  as  I  ought,  thanked  you,  my  kii^d 
benefactor,  and  those  who  accompanied  you  in 
your  Christian  engagement." 

Eggert  was  so  much  perplexed  by  the  several 
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matters  now  mentioned,  that  he  could  make  no 
reply:  he  merely  stammered  out  something 
about  the  smallness  of  his  merit  in  the  affair ; 
and  he  let  her  take  her  own  way  in  regard  to 
the  well.  Besides,  as  the  party  would  gain  one 
man  by  this  arrangement,  and  Galmina  knew 
the  route,  there  seemed  to  be  more  advantage 
than  disadvantage  connected  with  it. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  company  was  once 
more  in  the  subterranean  chamber,  which  Gal- 
mina entered,  not  without  an  involuntary 
shudder.  The  maiden  led  them  to  a  passage, 
almost  hid  by  a  projecting  stone;  and,  after 
gropmg  along  with  some  difficulty,  they  came  to 
a  narrow  fissure  in  the  mountain,  which  barely 
allowed  two  persons  to  walk  abreast ;  and  was 
so  deep,  that  only  a  gleaming  of  light  was  per- 
ceived high  over  head :  the  heavens  were  of  a 
dark  blue,  and  the  twinkling  stars  were  visible. 
"  O ! "  said  Galmina,  looking  up,  "  I  did  not 
perceive  that  the  other  day,  when  I  was  brought 
into  this  place.  But  how  singular  is  the  sen- 
sation, when  we  perceive  the  sun  withdrawn 
from  us  in  the  day,  and  the  stars  twinkling  on 
us  I" 
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**  It  is,"  said  Ion  Sterinderson,  who  was  one 
of  the  par^,"  exactly  agreeable  with  human 
experience.  When  we  are  elevated,  the  full 
tide  of  light  rolls  around  us ;  but  when  we  are 
sunk  into  deep  troubles — hemmed  in  on  every 
side — we  have  only  the  gleaming  of  a  star  or 
two." 

"  This,"  observed  Eggert,  "reminds  me  of 
what  Sira  Gudmerson  said  on  Sunday  last :  — 
*  When  the  full  light  of  Heaven  beams  on  men, 
they  think  little  of  it — they  esteem  it  an  ordi- 
nary affair,  and  are  not  grateful  for  it ;  but  if 
this  is  withdrawn,  and  a  solitary  star  glimmers 
forth,  they  perceive  the  importance  of  light, 
and  are  thankful  even  for  a  star.  Thus,  as 
much  gratitude  arises  to  Heaven  for  small 
blessings  as  for  great  ones ;  and,  perhaps,  God 
is  more  thanked  in  the  hour  of  adversity  than  in 
that  of  prosperity.' " 

"  That  appears  to  be  very  true,"  said  Gal- 
mina. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ion ;  "  I  thought  so,  when  I 
heard  the  clergyman  mention  it." 

The  pathway  in  the  rent  of  the  mountain 
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now  began  to  ascend,  and  at  length  brought 
the  travellers  out  on  the  brink  of  a  dizzy  pre^ 
cipice.  They  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous 
route^  which  was  not  free  from  danger,  before 
they  arrived  at,  what  was  termed,  the  valley  of 
rocks.  This  was  very  deep,  very  black,  and 
very  vapourous  in  some  parts,  owing  to  the 
bituminous  pools  which  abounded  in  it.  Vast 
masses  of  black  rocks  were  seen  on  every  hand, 
piled  to  a  great  height,  and,  in  some  instances, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  loosening  of  one  would 
cause  the  vast  structure  to  thunder  to  the 
bottom.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  a  breeze  might 
almost  dislodge  some  of  the  projecting  masses. 
The  steam  issued  from  the  pools  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  formed  itself  into  lofty  columns  — 
for  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.  After  the  ad- 
venturers had  passed  through  this  valley  and 
two  or  three  lesser  ones,  they  came  to  a  fissure 
terminating  in  a  subterranean  passage.  "  This," 
said  Galmina,  "  is  the  end  of  our  journey." 

The  feelings  of  the  adventurers  may  be  eteily 
imagined.  They  were  approaching  a  place, 
which  was  supposed   to   be  haunted   by  genii 
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and  fiends ;  hence  no  small  degree  of  fear  was 
excited;  and  each  seemed  willing  that  any 
little  obstacle  should  prevent  further  progress, 
while  each  was  ashamed  to  make  a  proposal 
of  returning.  Gralmina  perceived  this,  and, 
resolutely  pushing  forward,  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  party.  Who  now  could  fear, 
when  a  lovely  maiden  was  the  leader?  The 
party  became  animated  with  courage;  they 
pushed  onward  regardless  of  men  or  evil  spirits* 

It  is  natural  for  woman  to  be  timid  of  en- 
countering danger;  but  when  danger  has  been 
Ssiirly  met — owing  perhaps  to  the  reality  being 
less  formidable  than  the  anticipation  —  woman 
is  generally  persevering.  In  many  instances, 
when  men  are  bold  and  heroic,  they  are  so 
from  a  desire  of  pleasing  die  other  sex :  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  wo^an. 

**  I  believe,"  said  the  conductress,  "  there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three  men  in  this  place* 
1  hope  we  may  find  Lara  and  Thord  here.*' 

The  passage  was  dark,  but  tolerably  even. 
In  a  minute  or  two  Galmina  said,  ^^  Now,  we 
are  come."     There  was  a  door  made  of  wicker- 
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work,  matted  with  straw,  which  guarded  the 
entrance.  The  party  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  heard  a  voice  within,  but  could 
not  distinguish  what  was  said.  The  maiden 
was  requested  to  stand  back;  while  the  men 
placed  themselves  in  readiness  to  rush  in,  as 
soon  as  the  barrier  should  be  broken  down. 
Two  men,  with  a  jerk,  accomplished  this,  and 
the  others  sprang  in.  A  man,  who  was  sitting 
by  a  fire,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  seized, 
and  immediate  search  was  made  for  others,  but 
none  could  be  found  besides  an  old  man,  ap* 
parently  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  on  a 
miserable  bed.  It  is  melancholy  when  poverty 
is  the  pillow  of  the  dying  person,  but  it  is  still 
more  so  if  that  pillow  is  not  smoothed  by  reli- 
gious  consolations  !  This  old  man  seemed  to 
have  grown  gray  in  the  ways  of  sin.  One  of  the 
party  was  about  to  seize  him,  but  he  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  which,  as  Eggert  turned  to  preserve 
him  from  interference,  struck  to  his  heart  —  it 
was  the  same  kind  of  groan  as  he  had  heard 
when  he  was  on  the  moss-gathering  expedition  ! 
There  was  no  time,  however,  for  reflection ;  all 
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was  hurry  and  confusion.  Eggert  turned  to 
the  man,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  party  on 
entering,  and  exclaimed  "  Who  are  you  ?  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  '* 

At  that  moment,  Galmina  came  forward,  and 
said,  "  This  is  Oddur." 

**  Ah  !  so  it  is,'*  exclaimed  Eggert ;  "  but  I 
thought  you  were  wounded," 

"  No,  not  much,"  replied  the  fellow. 

"  He  is  the  man,"  said  Galmina,  "  who  came 
into  the  cavern  this  morning;  and  it  was  he, 
with  Waldi  and  others,  that  seized  my  poor 
brother  and  sister."  Then,  addressing  him, 
with  much  earnestness,  she  inquired,  "  Where 
are  they  ?  " 

Oddur  looked  confused,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  You  know  where  they  are,"  said  Galmina. 
"  O  !  do  tell  me !  " 

Eggert  now  interfered.  "  Is  there  any  one 
here,"  he  inquired,  "  besides  you  and  the  old 
man?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

Eggert  was  afraid  to  put  any  more  questions 
while   Galmina  was  present,    and  still  more 

E  5 
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afraid  for  the  maiden  to  do  so ;  he  led  her  out, 
therefore,  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  at  the  side  of 
Loke's  Well,  into  which  Thorna  and  her  com- 
panions had  looked ;  and,  from  the  lower  part 
of  which,  Eggert  had  fancied  the  groan  pro- 
ceeded. He  told  her  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bind  Oddur,  and  to  remove  the  old  man; 
hence  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  sit  on  a 
Btone-bench,  to  which  he  led  her,  until  these 
matters  were  completed.  The  falling  sheet  of 
water  -^  which  has  been  already  described  — 
very  bright  and  glistening  in  the  upper,  but 
dark  in  the  lower  part,  fell,  with  a  thundering 
noise,  on  the  rock  which  divided  it,  at  no  great 
distance  from  her;  while,  in  the  centre  of  the 
gulf,  columns  of  smoke  ascended  from  bitu- 
minous pools,  which  were  bubbling,  and  mut- 
tering, and  hissing  in  an  appalling  manner. 
Galmina  did  not  sii  down,  nor  take  much 
notice  of  the  terrific  scenery  around  her,  but 
walked  to  and  fro,  in  great  agitation,  thinking 
on  her  lost  brother  and  sister. 

Eggert  re-entered  the  cavern,     "  What  ails 
the  old  man  ?  "  said  he  to  Oddur. 
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"  He  received  a  hurt  two  or  three  weeks 
ago." 

"How?** 

"  He  was  sitting  on  a  bench  outside,  when  a 
rock  felU  and  in  filing,  struck  off  a  piece, 
which  hit  the  old  man's  shoulder." 

Oddur  went  forward,  and  pulling  aside  a  rug, 
exhibited  the  invalid,  with  his  shoulder  buried 
in  bandages. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  EggerU 

"  Why,  sometimes,"  said  Oddur,  carelessly, 
"  Waldi  used  to  call  him  father ;  and  at  other 
times  said  he  was  no  father  to  him  but  only  in 
wickedness." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Eggert,  as  he  observed  the 
countenance  of  the  old  man  become  very 
ghastly.  One  of  the  party,  who  was  looking  on 
him,  said,  softly,  "  That  countenance  indicates 
nothing  but  guilt  and  misery." 

This,  however,  was  not  so  soft  but  that  it 
was  overheard  by  the  wretched  man,  who 
seemed  painfully  alive  to  his  awful  condition, 
and  the  whispers  of  condemnation.  For  the 
first  time,  he  opened  his  mouth,    then  stared 
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abroad  vacantly,  then  drew  up  his  right  arm, 
and  holding  it  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  threw 
it  with  violence  on  the  bed.  He  had  moved 
his  lips,  but  could  not  speak.  Then,  with  pre- 
ternatural vigour,  he  raised  himself  half  up, 
stared  wildly  around,  and  beholding,  apparently, 
something  terrific,  he  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek, 
fell  back,  and  died ! 

The  spectators,  excepting  Oddur  who  seemed 
to  be  callous,  were  horror  struck.  At  this 
moment,  Galmina  was  about  to  enter  the  cave ; 
but  Eggert  rushed  out  and  prevented  her,  while 
the  others  covered  the  old  man  with  a  rug. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  departing. 
The  hands  of  Oddur  were  tied,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  passage,  on  the  way  back  to 
Waldi's  house.  Eggert  followed,  close  after, 
with  Galmina. 

"  Oh!"  she  exclaimed, as  she  passed  through 
the  cave,  "  Lara  and  Thord  must  be  here 
somewhere.  Do  allow  me,  if  it  be  only  for  a 
moment,  to  search  for  them." 

"  You  may  depend  on  it,  they  are  not  here," 
said  Eggert. 
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"  You  cannot  tell  that,"  replied  the  distracted 
maiden ;  and  then,  drawing  back,  she  began  to 
call  **  Thord !  Lara ! "  as  loud  as  she  could ; 
but  there  was  no  answer.  When  she  stepped 
outside  and  called,  she  heard  an  echo  replying 
*  Thord  !  Lara  !  *  "  There,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  animated  countenance,  ^^  some  one  is 
answering.     Oh  !  I  hope " 

"  That  is  only  an  echo,"  said  Eggert.  "  Come; 
do  come  away ;  the  rest  of  the  party  are  gone." 

The  maiden,  with  much  reluctance,  accom- 
panied Eggert,  and  then  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming, "  Where  can  my  dear  Thord  and 
Lara  be  ?  I  thought  I  should  have  found  them 
here ! "  Then  she  called  Oddur,  in  order  to 
inquire  of  him:  but  he,  fortunately,  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  hear. 

During  the  walk,  which  was  toilsome,  Eggert 
kept  Galmina  considerably  behind  the  rest  of 
the  party,  that  she  might  ask  no  questions  of 
them.  When  they  had  ascended  two-thirds  of 
the  precipice,  they  heard  a  cry,  and  looking  up 
saw  some  one  struggling  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.     Eggert  screamed,  and  ran  up  the  path- 
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way.  In  a  moment,  two  men  (who  proved  to 
be  Oddur  and  poor  Ion  Sterinderson)  grasping 
each  other,  came  down  whirring  near  them,  and 
then,  parted  from  each  other^  sunk  to  the  base 
of  the  precipice*  After  the  short,  dead  sound 
which  attended  the  striking  of  the  bodies  on  the 
ground,  nothing  was  heard,  and  not  a  move- 
ment was  made.  Where  each  one  stood,  when 
the  tragical  event  occurred,  he  continued  to 
stand;  and  where  each  eye  lighted  after  glancing 
instantaneously  from  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
cipice to  the  dusky  base,  there  it  remained  — 
vacantly  fixed.  O  Grod  I  it  was  an  awful  event 
—  It  was  an  awful  pause  that  followed.  At 
last,  almost  mechanically,  Eggert  and  his  com- 
panions descended  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay.  Alas  !  poor  Ion  Sterinderson  —  a 
man  much  respected  and  much  beloved. 

"  O ! "  said  Snorro  Jefnerson,  the  tears  starts 
ing  in  his  eyes,  "  Freira  kissed  her  husband  when 
he  left  this  morning,  and  said,  ^  A  short  absence, 
dear  Ion,  makes  meeting  more  pleasant.'  And 
his  little  prattling  ones  called  after  him  as  he 
rode  away.     Poor  Freira  I  it  will  be"— —The 
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tears  of  the  listeners  increased  the  excitement 
t)f  the  ^eaker,  he  could  proceed  no  further ; 
and  all  sbbbed  aloud*    : 

A&ee  some  time  Eggert  said,  ^  It  will  be 
better  to  bring' the  basket  here^  and  to  put  the 
body  of^pcxir  Ion  into  it. 

Two  of  the  men'set  off  for  the  basket,  while 
the  rest  sat  on  the  rocks,  and  scarcely  spoke* 
In  about  half  an  hour,  the  men  were  seen  ap- 
proaching; and  when  they  arrived,  and  the 
basket  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  Eggert,  for 
the  first  time,  inquired  how  the  poor  fellow  had 
&llen  over  the  precipice. 

"  We  were  ^  little  behind,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  and  Ion  was  leading  Oddur.  The 
path  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  could  walk 
abreast.  Oddur  was  on  the  outside ;  and  one 
of  his  arms  becoming  loose,  he  endeavoured  to 
push  Ion  back,  that  he  might  spring  over.  Ion 
seized  him;  he  grasped  the  poor  fellow  in 
return ;  and  before  we  could  run  up,  both  went 
over  the  precipice.'* 

With  much  difficulty,  the  basket  with  the 
body  was  conveyed  up  the  steep  pathway ;  then 
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it  was  carried  through  the  passages  into  the 
subterranean  ajmrtment,  and  brought  out  near 
Waldi's  house,  just  as  a  large  party  of  persons 
arrived  from  Sida.  The  gloomy  countenances 
and  fatigued  appearance  of  the  men  conveying 
the  basket  excited  anxious  curiosity  in  the 
newly  arrived  visitors.  Old  Gudbrand  was 
not  among  them,  but  the  hreppstiore  was. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  he  to  Eggert.  "  How 
is  the  basket  here  ?  Who  is  this  ?  "  he  added, 
pointing  to  Galmina,  who  was  coming  on 
greatly  fatigued  in  the  rear, 

"  Ah  !  '*  replied  Eggert,"  what  we  have  in 
the  basket  is  not  what  we  came  for.  —  It  is,"  he 
added,  the  tears  starting  in  his  eyes,"  the  dead 
body  of  poor  Ion  Sterinderson." 

The  hard  features  of  the  hreppstiorfe  were 
relaxed ;  he  became  pale,  and  his  lips  quivered. 
One  and  another  came  to  the  basket,  and  seeing 
what  was  there,  sobbed  piteously.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight.  It  is  of  course  distressing 
when  a  woman  weeps ;  but  when  a  man  does 
so  —  when  the  frame  of  the  stronger  sex  is 
convulsed  with  sorrow  —  the  sight  is  still  more 
affecting. 
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In  the  midst  of  all,  however,  Eggert  did  not 
forget  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  Gal- 
mina  was  placed :  and,  lest  she  should  hear 
any  thing  respecting  the  fate  of  her  relatives, 
he  persuaded  her  to  go  with  him  into  Waldi's 
house.  He  begged  one  of  his  companions  to 
explain  the  affair  to  the  hreppstior^,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  returning  to  Sida  im* 
mediately.  Galmina  was  continually  referring 
to  her  brother  and  sister,  and  Eggert  did  what 
he  could  to  soothe  her;  indeed,  he  was  interested 
in  no  ordinary  degree  with  the  distressed 
maiden. 

It  was  arranged  that  all  should  return,  with-* 
out  delay,  to  the  place  where  the  horses  had 
been  left;  and  that  the  dead  body  of  Ion  Sterin* 
derson  should  be  conveyed  to  Sida  on  the 
horse  which  had  been  intended  for  the  mur- 
dered female.  Eggert  took  Galmina  under  his 
protection.  The  woman  was  pulled  out  from 
the  cave  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people ; 
and  the  train  having  returned  to  the  hill,  and 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  sorrowful  hearts 
proceeded  towards  Sida. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  tra- 
vellers to  the  maniac*  It  is  probable  that  when 
he  was  found  in  Waldi  Freyde's  dwelling,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  of  stupid  bewilder- 
ment, after  a  long  and  violent  paroxysm  ;  for 
it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  those  attacks  in  the  cave;  and. on  this 
account,  the  robbers  had  intended,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  Sida  people  arrived,  to  have  put 
him  to  death.  On  his  way  towards  Sida,  he 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  indifferent  to  every 
thing,  and  sometimes  to  be  tolerably  sane.  A 
species  of  convulsion  accompanied  these  changes 
-—his  face  was  distorted,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  was  seized  all  over  with  muscular 
spasms. 

When  he  arrived  at  Gudbrand's  house,  he 
was  treated  with  care  and  tenderness.     He  was 
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put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  as  he  seemed  hungry, 
warm  milk  and  bread  were  brought  to  him, 
which  he  ate  ravenously.  His  principal  nurse 
was  Thorna,  who  was  acquainted  with  herbs 
useful  for  mental  disorders,  and  she  gave  him 
some.  Indeed,  so  powerfully  were  the  inmates 
of  the  house  excited  in  his  favour,  that  each 
one  was  anxious  to  do  him  service.  Vola  was 
generally  active  in  benevolent  engagements, 
but  she  was  uncertain :  sometimes  she  began 
too  late,  and,  at  other  times,  concluded  too 
soon ;  but,  when  she  properly  timed  her  ser* 
vices,  no  one  could  be  more  useful.  Good  old 
Ounlod  was  pretty  much  inclined,  on  most  oc* 
casions,  to  moralise  on  the  evils  of  life ;  and 
sometimes  —  perhaps,  too  frequently  — •  to  la* 
ment  over  them,  rather  than  combat  them  —  to 
apply  moral  instead  of  physical  remedies  for 
corporeal  ills.  She  was  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  —  or  as  much  so  as  a  half  can  be  an  illus* 
tration  of  a  whole  —  that  the  human  race  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  who  use 
their  hands  and  those  who  use  their  tongues. 
However,  she  might  be  allowed  to  lament  over 
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the  case  of  the  youth,  who  had,  by  a  series  of 
singular  events,  been  brought  to  her  dwelling, 
and  to  confine  herself  to  that ;  for  the  case  was 
distressing,  and  there  were  several  good  helpers 
of  a  practical  kind,  among  whom  were  Gud- 
brand,  Eggert,  and  the  domestics  of  the  house. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the  maniac  were  tied, 
and  he  was  bound  to  the  bed  that  he  might  do 
no  harm.  Two  or  three  of  the  household  re- 
mained up  during  the  night,  and  one  of  the 
number  staid  in  the  room  with  him.  He  had 
been,  or  was  supposed  to  have  been  asleep; 
and  Thorna  was  sitting  in  the  apartment  read- 
ing, when  suddenly,  with  almost  supernatural 
strength,  he  burst  the  bandages  which  held  his 
arms,  and  sprang  up  in  the  bed.  Thorna  was 
terrified ;  she  screamed  for  assistance,  and  the 
household  rushed  into  the  room.  The  maniac 
had  not  succeeded  in  liberating  his  feet,  and 
hence  he  was  confined  to  the  bed,  but  it  was 
difficult  for  three  or  four  to  hold  him.  His 
cheeks  were  alternately  deathlike  and  deeply 
flushed ;  his  lips  varied  in  a  similar  manner ; 
his  eyes  flashed  fire  at  one  moment,  and  at  the 
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next  were  lustreless;  his  teeth  chattered  and 
gnashed,  while  his  mouth  was  fringed  with  foam ; 
he  talked  occasionally  with  great  vehemence, 
but  unintelligibly ;  at  length,  there  was  a  sud- 
den turn,  and  he  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
terror  —  "  There !  there ! "  he  screamed,  "  See 
what  they  are  doing  !  Look !  that  is  my  dear 
Lara.  That  is  my  lovely  sister.  Lara !  why 
do  you  sit  there  ?  Come,  come  to  me,  I  will 
defend  you.  Is  any  one  hurting  you  ?  Stand 
back  !  Now,  that  is  Waldi.  Ah  !  he  is  a  dark 
cursed  villain.  He  is  dark,  black :  his  hair  is 
black :  black  as  a  hempa* :  black,  black  as  a 
horse  tail.     Ha  I  ha !  ha  !/' 

The  transition  from  the  most  gloomy  thoughts 
to  merriment,  was  so  different  from  any  thing 
which  the  household  had  witnessed,  that  they 
began  to  quake  with  superstitious  horror.  The 
effect  was  increased  when  the  maniac,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  kind  of  sepulchral  murmur,  said, 
"  Look  —  look  —  they  are  going  to  kill  her  ! 
Look  at  Oddur,  with  his  dark  scowling  face. 
There  is  murder  in  it.  Look  at  Lara  I  There 
she  sits  like  a  statue.   I  saw  her  soul  fly  from  her, 

"*  A  cloak  of  black  cloth. 
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and  ascend  into  the  skies,  and  the  clouds 
opened  to  receive  it.  There,  now  it  is  returned : 
she  is  animated  with  life,  her  cheeks  are  flushed, 
her  eyes  are  full  of  tenderness,  O !"  he 
screamed,  after  a  pause,  "  What  was  that  ?  I 
heard  a  blow  on  her  dear  head.  My  tender 
Lara,  never  mind.  There  !  there  is  another 
blow  !  and  see !  the  blood  is  streaming  from 
her  nose  and  ears.  Shall  they  ?"  he  exclaimed 
with  great  energy ;  and  springing  up^  he  burst 
from  the  grasp  of  his  three  male  attendants  — 
for  the  females  had  flown  —  and  sprang  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  **  Now,  here,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  stand :  and  I  will  give  them 
fair  play.  I  see  they  mean  to  kill  Lara ; 
and  when  they  have  done  that,  I  will  kill 
tliein.  I  will  —  I  will  kill  them  !  There  ! 
look  !  Oddur  is  tying  a  piece  of  cord  around 
Lara's  neck.  It  shall  not  — it  shall  not  be  !*' 
he  cried ;  and  springing  with  great  violence  at 
the  imaginary  ruffian,  almost  stunned  himself 
against  the  wall.  He  was  taken  up,  and  put 
into  the  bed,  and  fastened  more  firmly  than 
before.  The  train  of  exciting  imagery  was 
now  broken :  he  was  quiet  as  an  infant. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

While  the  hreppstiore  and  his  company  were 
proceeding  to  Sida,  they  were  frequently  shocked 
at  the  conduct  of  the  robber-woman.  She 
seemed  not  only  to  unsex  hei*self,  as  it  respects 
modesty  and  delicacy^  but  to  disregard  every 
thing,  human  or  divine,  which  a  virtuous  per-^ 
son  would  regard.  When  she  was  ridiculing 
some  of  the  party,  and  talking  profandy,  the 
clergyman  of  Sida,  who  had  come  out  with  the 
hreppstiore  and  others,  checked  her  saying, 
that  he  was  grieved  and  ashamed  to  see  such 
conduct  in  a  woman. 

"  Ashamed !"  exclaimed  the  wretch.  "  Let 
me  go  my  own  way,  and  travel  as  I  please ; 
and  then  I  '11  behave  as  well  as  you ;  or  at 
least,  you  '11  not  be  there  to  be  ashamed." 

"  If  you  had  behaved  as  you  ought,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  "  you  would  not  have  been 
here," 
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"  I  believe,**  said  the  Woman,  "  1  have  be- 
hayed  too  well.  Better,  I  know  mjpiy"^  tiines^^ 
than  I  would  now,  if  I  had  thein  to  go  over 
again.  I  have  lost  many  a  fair  ga^  because  1 
would  not  behave  too  bad." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so.     It  "is  a 

■r'-.ilr         "  '''■  '.'.'"' 

bad  disposition  of  mind,  when  peoplie,  insteJid 

t      \    . . .       ...  ' 

of  lamenting  that  they  have  done  no  better, 
lament  that  they  have  done  no  woi;:se.  But,  j 
intreat  you,  reflect  on  your  condition.  You 
will  not,  perhaps,  continue  long  in  this  world ; 
and  you  must  know  that  repentance  —  true, 
humble  repentance — is  necessary,  if  you  would 
escape  .a  -worse  evil  than  the  law  can  give 
you." 

"  Now  do  not,"  said  the  woman,  "  plague 
xxxp  about,  religion.  None  but  cowards  talk 
aVQut.JLt"  . 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  the  clergj^nan,  "  you 
haye  associated  with  the  worst  of  characters 
only — -  with  men  who  have  despised  morality 
and  religion;  and  who,  when  they  were  sick, 
became  fi^lQomy  and  fearful  of  death.  It  is 
cowardly  to  despise  death  at  a  distance,  and  to 
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fear  him  when  he  is  present :  but  it  is  not  so 
to  make  preparation  for  death,  as  the  true 
Christian  does,  and  to  meet  him  with  a  cahn 
countenance.*' 

**  I  don't  know  any  ^ing  about  it,"  said  the 
woman ;  <<  but  I  hate  religion,  and  all  the 
hypocrites  that  love  it** 

^^  I  am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  that  you  hate  it. 
However,  it  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  religion,  that  it  is  hated,  not  by  the  virtuous 
but  tlie  vicious.  In  proportion  as  a  man  is 
morally  good  he  loves  it ;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  sinks  into  baseness,  he  hates  it.  Thus,  in 
the  same  degree,  as  he  himself  is  odious,  he 
fancies,  or  affects  to  fancy,  that  religion  is 
odious.** 

"I  know  little  about  it,*'  said  the  woman; 
"  and  I  do  n't  wish  to  know  more.  When  our 
time  comes  we  must  die,  and  there  's  an  end  of 
it." 

"  No,  that 's  the  beginning  of  it :  for  after 
this  life  there  will  be  another  —  a  life  of  enjoy- 
ment or  misery.     Do  you  believe  this  ?  " 

*^  I  do  n't  understand  much  about  it     You 

VOL.    I.  F 
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have  had  more  teaching  than  I  have ;  and 
there  is  no  requirement  of  the  ignorant/' 
•  ^<  You  ^re  not  ignorant.  I  haVe  told  you 
that  there  is  a  Heaven  and  a  Hell ;  and  that 
there  will  be  a  day  of  Judgment*  Besides,  you 
knew  this:  you  have  no  excuse.**      ' 

"  I  believe  I  must  run  the  risk  of  it  I 
know  many  worse  than  I  am ;  for  I  never  mur- 
dered any  one :  and,  if  I  have,  at  any  time, 
helped  to  take  a  trifle  from  the  rich,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  the  poor  must  live :  —we  weren't 
brought  into  the  world  to  starve." 

"I  hope  it  may  be  found  that  you  never  took 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature ;  and  that  you 
never  assisted  any  who  did  such  a  horrid  deed : 
bnt^  even  then,  will  that  excuse  you  for  a  life  of 
crime?  Thus  it  is  too  frequently  with  human 
beings,  •^-^  they  acquit  themselves  and  even  pride 
tlititiselves  on  being  less  wicked  than  they 
might  be;  they  do  not  consider  how  much  less 
virtuous  they  are  than  they  might  be.  How- 
ever, God  did  not  create  men  to  starve  or 
plunder;  but,  as  far  as  wordly  occupation  is 
conoern^,  to  work  and  gain  an  honest  main- 


lenance;  jmd;  :wb^e  this  ia  iK>t  gained,  the 
cause  is  in4o)^cK^Q)Or  yioe;  uoless  sickness  in* 
t^vene)  ^iabyl  of  iCKWCsej  is  not  always  to  be 
ayoided^"    [->I?  r 

Tbey  ¥ii^te  ipofRfrfohligted  to  travel  singly  and 
with  care,  for  the  path,  was  narrow,  and  situated 
on  the  edg&<Qf  a  precipice,  beneath  which  there 
wasa-deep  prayine  studded  with  black,  weather- 
beaten  iK>cks,  which  (as  the  clergyman  after- 
wards  =  quailitly  remarked)  seemed  to  have 
been  aged  when  the  upland  was  created.  From 
its  dark,  rocky  prison,  a  stream  burst  forth, 
glistening  and  leaping  to  the  depths  below, 
forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  awful 
glo^m  and  stillness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Eggert  had  taken 
Gahnina  under  his  care;  for  the  unhappy 
maiden,  like  an  exotic  in  a  withering  clime^ 
required  support :  and  though  Eggert  was  not 
the  best  qualified  to  counsel  or  sympathise  with 
the  distresses  of  a  sensitive  mind,  yet  he  was 
honest-hearted,  and  on  the  whole  a  worthy 
fellow ;  hence  Galmina  was  pleased  with  him. 
Attachment  or  love,  without  doubt,  assumes  a 
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vast  variety  of  forms.  The  distance  is  great 
indeed,  froin  its  lowest  8i-'dfubioiis  state^to  its 
greatest  height  But  Galmina  was  not  adapted 
for  the  former :  she  was  gifted  Mtti'^'Kat'fcieli- 
cate  sense  of  the  affections  ''(iilorigliySkte 'tKan 
either  the  corporeal  or  intellectUHl  Sense)  which 
enables  the  possessor  to  see,  heir,  tftstei*  and 
feel,  the  refinements  of  love :  biit  ft  was  not  so 
with  Eggert.  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps, '  that 
high  refinement  of  feeling  is  not  prevalent  —  it 
is  little  adapted  for  the  atmosphere  of  life ;  it 
was  appropriate  for  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and 
will  be  for  the  realms  of  Paradise. 

Poor  Galmina  was  much  fatigued  as  she 
joui'rieyed  onward.  She  had  suffered  a  great 
SekF  of  agitation.  That  day,  as  well  as  many 
pi^etioiis  ones,  had  been  full  of  alarm,  and  she 
was  longing  for  mental  repose;  but  whenever 
hope  appeared  for  a  moment — as  a  star  to 
shoot  its  radiance  across  the  darkness  of  night 
—  it  was  immediately  obscured  by  ainciety  and 
gloom.  How  pitiable  is  the  condition  of  a  being, 
wiio  has  before  him  or  her,  a  long  dark  page 
of  the  book  of  life,  on  which,  as  on  EzekiePs 
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woe !  .  .     >     ,        . 

l^^^alp^pWj^  Qf  night  closed  around  the  tra- 
veU^,rs^f^jt^ejc,^f^pproached  the  end  of  their 
jpurney^  Jl^  pjjyl^r  to  avoid  stir  and  excitation^ 
i|;  was^^agpe^^^,  that  the  party  should  divide 
themselves  i^tp  ^mall  companies,  and  enter  the 
parish  by,  different  routes:  thus,  almost  all 
arrived  unnoticed  and  quiet  at  their  homes. 
The  woman  was  taken  to  the  house  in  which 
•  Waldi  was  confined,  and  Galmina  was  welcomed^ 
with  true  Icelandic  hospitality,  at  the  dwelling 
of  Hans  Frankusson.  ( 

Eggert  was  obliged  to  give  a. long  acQQunts 
and  to  answer  many  questions,  before  be  could 
satisfy  his  household  respecting  the  events  .of 
that  singular  day. 

'  .In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  break£sist  was  con* 
eluded,  Vola,  without  saying  a  word,  went  up 
to  Frankusson's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing Galmina.  The  distressed  maiden  had  just 
left  her  room,  in  which,  she  said,  she  had  slept 
but  little,  for  her  mind  was  almost  distracted. ., 
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'^  Is  that  on  account  of  what  has  happened  to 
vour  brother  and  sister  ?"  said  Vola. 

The  countenance  of  Gdmina  was,  immedi- 
ately, all  excitement.  ^^ Happened?^  she  inquired, 
laying  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  word,  "what  has 
happened  to  them  ?  O,  for  God's  sake !  tell  me, 
where  are  they?" 

The  family,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  were  full  of  constern- 
ation ;  and  Vola  discovered  that  she  had,  once 
more,  spoken  without  thinking.  Galmina  ob- 
served the  impression  which  was  made  on  the 
countenance  of  her  friend;  and  with  much 
agitation  caught  hold  of  Vola,  who  was  turning 
to'  leave  the  house,  and,  in  a  gasping  hysteric 
voice?  exclaimed,  "  O !  do  tell  me  —  Tell  me 
where  they  are !" 

Vola  was  much  confused.  "  I  know  not," 
said  she,  "  where  your  sister  is." 

"Then  you  know,"  replied  Galmina,  with 
much  quickness,  "where  Thord  is.  Tell  me 
where  he  is  —  O  !  do  tell  me.  If  he  be  alive, 
I  will  praise  Heaven  for  it :  and  if  he  be  dead — 
O !  if  he  be  torn  from  me  —  why  then  I  will 
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go,  {uid  lay  this  bleeding  heart  on  the  turf  that 
covers  him.  My  dear  girl !  do  lead  me  to  him/' 

Vola  moved  away^  almost  mechanically :  the 
people  of  the  house  were  motionless  with 
astonishment:  and,  the  distracted  maiden  was 
now  on  her  way,  with  Vola,  to  Gudbrand  Mag- 
nusson's  dwelling.  As  she  approached  it,  she 
heard  Thord's  voice  —  for  he  was  then  in  a 
paroxysm  of  madness.  She  rushed  through  the 
doorway ;  traced  the  sounds  to  their  source ;  and 
burst  into  the  room  where  Thord  was  sitting  on 
the  bed,  pinioned  by  Eggert  and  Gudmandr, 
while  Thoma  and  Gunlbd  were  standing  by. 
All  were  startled  at  the  intrusion  of  the  ap- 
parition. She  sprang  to  her  brother,  clasped 
him  around  the  neck,  and  uttered  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  affection.  Thord 
seemed  to  be  thunderstruck,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  sane.  "  My  dear  Galmina^"  he 
said:  but  his  reason  left  him,  and  he  began 
to  talk  wildly.  «  This,"  said  he,  "  is  Lara  — 
dear  Lara,  that  I  saw  murdered  !  Ah !  mur- 
dered by  cruel  Waldi ! " 

"Murdered!    Good  God!**   screamed  Gal- 
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mina,  looking  wildly  to  Heaven,  and  fell  on  the 
floor  in  a  swoon.  She  was  carried  out  of  the 
apartment;  and  much  care  was  necessary  for 
preventing  the  flicka^in^  ^^vp^  of  life  from  be- 
coming extinct  After  Thord  had  been  very 
outrageous  for  some  tiiTie,,l^.^^^l^.  v^^zc  i 
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It  may  IJ^'f^ienSjr' to  Inention,  that  when 
Lara,  Gahnina,  and  Thord  were  seized  and 
carried  off  by  Waldi  and  his  men,  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  southern  coast  from  Eydal,  a 
small  place  on  the  north.  Further  particulars, 
however,  will  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters. 
In  returning,  it  may  be  stated  that  Galmina 
would  not  leave  her  brother;  she  continued^ 
therefore,  in  Gudbrand's  house,  where  she  was 
welcomed  as  an  inmate  with  sincere  and  warm 
hospitality.  On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  the 
body  of  Lara  was  to  be  brought  from  the  cave. 
It  was  intended  to  keep  Galmina,  if  possible, 
ignorant  of  this  matter ;  but  the  dreadful  com- 
munication from  her  brother  had  made  her 
intensely  anxious  respecting  the  particulars  of 
Lara's  death ;  hence,  by  degrees,  she  discovered 
that  her  sister  would  be  brought  to  Sida  that 
evening. 
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^^It  will  be  a  melancholy  satisfaction,**  said 
she ;  "  but  I  will  look  on  her  again.**  Here,  as 
by  a  hidden  spring,  her  feelings  were  delicately 
touched ;  and  although  before  she  had  a  dry  eye 
and  a  burning  brow,  yet  now  she  shed  some 
tears.  After  a  pause,  she  said,  in  a  determined 
tone,  "  Yes,  if  God  preserves  me,  I  will  see 
Lara  to-night.** 

"  My  dear  Galmina,**  said  Thorna,*'  your 
feelings  are  quite  natural.  I  lam^it  that  there 
is  cause  for  them.  But  do  not  immediately 
indulge  yourself  in  this  melancholy  pleasure  — 
Your  nerves  are  too  weak.  Wait,  at  least,  until 
to-morrow.*' 

Galmina  became  suddenly  excited ;  her  cheeks 
crimsoned,  and  the  full  tide  of  burning  thoughts 
seemed  again  to  burst  on  her  soul.  "  O !  '* 
she  cried,  "  I  cannot  —  I  cannot  I  Her  image 
is  nqw  before  me;  I  see  her  death-stricken 
face;  I  hear  her  dying  groans.  I  must  look 
on  the  reality  if  it  be  only  to  chase  away  the 
imagination.  My  heart  —  my  heart  is  full !  " 
Then  placing  her  hands  on  it,  as  if,  by  a  me- 
chanical effort,   to  ease  its  anguish,  she  con- 
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tinued)  "  J.  ti\ust  pour  out  my  sorrows  on  her 
dear  bosom,  or  my  heart  will  break ! " 

The  troubles  of  life  fall  thickly  on  many; 
indeed^  some  who  read  this  narrative  may  be 
affected  by  them;  but  as  deep  shades  make 
others  ^eem  lighter,  so  great  evils  make  lesser 
ones  bearable.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at 
Galmina^-^she  was  stripped  of  her  property, 
disordered  in  health,  depressed  in  spirits,  at  a 
distance  from  home;  her  brother,  the  **stay** 
of  the  family,  was  a  maniac ;  her  sister  a 
mangled,  murdered  corpse!  Surely  our  troubles, 
though  sometimes  heavy,  must  be  light  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  unfortunate 
stranger  1 

Thorna  was  desirous  of  knowing  when  Gal- 
mina  had  last  parted  from  her  sister,  but  was  dis- 
inclined to  ask :  however,  the  distressed  maiden, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  said  "  It  was 
about  six  days  since  that  I  saw  Lara.  Her 
spirits  were  then  depressed.  She  said,  *  My 
dear  Galmina,  we  know  not  what  we  may  have 
to  suffer,  for  these  men  are  wicked  and  cruel. 
They  have  taken  away  our  property,  and  they 
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may  take  away  our  lives*';  Ttieoj  ^ mth;:  a 
brightening  aspect,  and .  a ;  bc^ful  glkt^ieg 
eye,  she  added,  <My  dear^Gb48aii)a^tlM:^}^dur 
attention,  as  much  as  p6^sible|,d&'(^;j|bis^jaMilii9^ 
choly  world  to  a  better  ^tai^«;.iAi^ 
men  should  shed  our  blood:^  GMifibriodbnops 
their  piurpose  t— *we  sfaaU^!;  IJ^unblyLxhepd, 
meet  in  that  happy  country,  Wh^rei^jC^^btni^ 
wounds  the  heart,  and  no  sonx)W  darkt^n^  the 
countenance!' 

,  ^'  Just  afterwards,  we  were  permitted  to  have 
an  interview  with  Thord ;  but  the  meeting  was 
painful,  for  we  could  anticipate  nothing  in  re- 
spect of  this  world,  but  misery.  While  Thord 
was  present,  Oddur  came  and  took  away  Lara, 
llie^d^ar  girl  kissed  me  affectionately.  Alas  t 
we  did  npt  meet  again.  Not  long  after,  Thord 
was  fprced  away  from  me." 

GaUnioa  was  so  much  affected  whenever  she 
r^feappfd  to  her  sister,  that  Thoma  and  Vola 
endeavoured  to  vary  the  conversation,  and 
employed  various  means  to  cheer  her  drooping 
spirits;  but  as  lead  sink^  in  the  waters,  so  her 


soul  Mmk  Widbin  U^.     Tliey  w«lN6f'&fTtdil  Bom<6^ 
tpie^ibas: slMS}W0uld'bdc(mie>iik0  her  birother. 

•The- dAy'pdltt0d>oi^  sud^  midhight,  and 
nidtafii^  d4mi»^  biit-ncit^  was  seen,  and  no 
iMii^tw^P^hea]^  of  the  three  men  who  had 
gmsff\itoAdi^i¥ti^  The  people  of  Sida  were  foil 
of  ittnxiiel^^;i«Md-  the  wives  of  the  men  were 
rijttamighi^et  and  thither  to  inquire  if  any  one 
had  se^^  heard  of  them.  Several  persons 
went  a  considerable  distance  on  the  mountains^ 
hut  returned  without  any  intelligence  of  their 
lost  XM^ghbe^rs.  Tlie  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  assembled  in  order  to  consult  on  thist 
strange  occurrence,  but  no  one  knew  what  tfr 
advise,  mitil  some  one  said,  <<  Perhaps  the  deikl 
body  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed  in 
the  basket ;  or  the  fellows  bdonging  to  VftlMIFIl 
party,  are  returned,  and  have  seized  the  iheAt 
it  would  be  better,  therefore,  for  several  to 
Btm  themselves,  and  go  to  the  cave,  and  tak^ 
a  coffin  with  them— thus  they  would  be  pf^' 
pared  for  either  of  the  two  evils/'  •  -* ' 

This  proposition  was  no  sooner  made  tbaA 
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approved ;  and  once  more  «  o6mpany  of  about 
twenty  set  out  for  the  mountains*  They  took 
the  same  track  as  before^  but  saw  nothing  of 
the  three  men.  TTiey  went  to  the  cave^  and 
finding  the  body  untouched,  placed  it  ih  the 
coffin;  but  as  it  was  fast  decomposing,  they 
thought  it  better  to  take  notes  of  its  appearance, 
and  then  finally  to  close  it  up.  The  deceased 
was  a  female,  of  about  twenty ;  stripped,  appa- 
rently, of  the  most  valuable  part  of  her  dress ; 
her  head  was  bruised,  her  face  bloody, 
and  a  piece  of  cord  was  still  tied  around  her 
neck. 

While  one  party  was  nailing  the  coffin,  an- 
other went  to  Waldi^s  house,  and  found  it 
•empty.  Then  they  went  to  the  cavern  where 
the  woman  and  Galmina  were  found,  but  saw 
no  ones  and  after  spending  some  time  in  fruit- 
.  lessly  searching  for  the  Sida  men,  returned  to 
the  cave. 

"  We  must  not  go  back,"  said  the  kreppstiore, 
"  until  we  have  searched  every  place  for  the 
poor  fellows.** 

Then   they  went  into   different  parts,    and 
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^ipent  6ef6rai '  hotfn  in  seasrohing  without  suc- 
cess ;  4t  lengthy'dijBpmtedt  <^ey  set  off  for  Sida. 
^  ^«iere  ttutiously  wftiting  the  arrival  of  the 
pany^  aiid  fldl  were  filkd  with  wonder  and 
AK)iH9tdmftti(m  wken  it  was  known  that  none  of 
i}ie  mm  had  ibeen  iseen^    The  wives  of  the 
po(^  f^lowB  Were  distracted  «-^  they  made  the 
air  resound  with  their  lamentations.     After  a 
few  moments  a  shriek,  which  thrilled  every 
one,  was  heard ;    and  the  dying  light  of  the 
evening  was  just  sufficient  to  trace  out  a  female 
form,  robed  in  white,  who  burst  through  the 
crowd,  and  threw  herself  on  the  coffin,  which 
had  been  lowered  from  the  horse.     AH  eyes 
were  turned  in  that  direction.     Who,  or  what 
was  it?     Some  thought  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
departed   come   to    lament  over   its   ill-fated 
remains.     Almost  immediately,  Thorna  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  mysterious  visitant.     "  My  dear 
Galmina  !  *'  she  cried,  ^^  do  not  —  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself.     Do  —  do  come  with  me ! " 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  surprise  and 
despair,  "  this  plank  —  this  cruel  plank  keeps 
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Qie  !  "  Then,  looking  into  the  darkened  air,  she 
exclaimed,  ^<  O  I  may  some  invisible  hand  tear 
it  away,  and  give  me  one  look  more,  one  more 
embrace  of  my  dear,  my  murdered  Lara ! " 
Then  she  endeavoured  to^fcftce  back  the  cover 
and,  with  the^  efibrt,  fell  senseless.  She  was 
taken  up  and  carried  into  Gudbrand  s  hou^e 
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On  the  n^xt  diay^  the  ahxiety  of  the  Sida  people 
was  increased ;  for  the  more  they  thought  of  the 
missing  men,  the  more  they  were  perplexed. 
A  new  occurrence,  however,  in  some  measure, 
attracted  their  attention.  Lara  Thordalston 
and  Ion  Sterinderson  were  to  be  buried ;  and 
excepting  a  few  who  had  gone  to  the  east  in 
search  of  the  lost  travellers,  and  others  who 
were  in  the  mountains  with  the  flocks,  all  the 
parish  was  expected  to  be  present.  Galmina 
was  become  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
Thord  was  more  tranquil  than  he  had  been. 
The  people  assembled  in  a  meadow  fronting  the 
clergyman^s  house,  to  which  place  the  coffins 
were  brought.  Gudbrand  and  his  household, 
among  whom  was  Galmina,  had  just  joined  the 
multitude,  when  the  minister  appeared,  and  all 
moved  on,  in  mournful  procession,  towards  the 
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church-yard,  singing  a  funeral  hjonn.      The 
tune  was  slow  and  solemn. . 

**  The  joy  that  welcomes  man  to  earth 
Is  wreath'd  with  gUstening  t^ars : 
Sorrow  attends  him  at  his  birth, 
And  many  fears. 

In  youthful  bloom»  disease's  dart 

Pierces  his  tender  breast ; 
The  fever  visits  every  part. 

He  finds  no  rest. 

Or  if  he  reach  to  manhood's  prime. 

Some  dark  insidious  foe 
Seizes  an  unsuspected  time, 

And  lays  him  low. 

And  if  perchance,  preserv'd  from  foes. 

He  holds  his  fleeting  breath ; 
Yet  soon  he  suffers  mortal  throes, 

And  prays  for  death. 

Give  us,  O  Lord  I  thy  heavenly  grace. 

That  we  from  sin  may  flee ; 
And  when  we  leave  this  dwelling  place. 

May  rest  with  thee  I " 

Just  as  the  hymn  was  concluded,  they  arrived 
at  the  residence  of  the  dead.  The  coffins  were 
now  lowered  into  the  grave ;  a  little  earth  was 
thrown  on  them;  and  the  clergyman,  in  an 
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affecting  ittanner,  inth  a  tremtdous  voice,  con- 
signed the  bodies  to  tlie  dust,  to  be  food  for 
woims,  and  the  souls  to  the  mansions  of  HeaTen, 
to  be  happy  forever*  There  ivas  «  dead  silence 
for  some  minutes  among  the  multitude,  unless 
when,  at  intervals,  a  sigh  or  a  subdued  sobbing 
was  heard.  The  clergyman,  with  a  foltering 
voices  recommenced  the  singing-- 

**  Our  friends  are  now  oonsign'd  to  earthy 
And  we •' 

No  voice  joined  him,  and  tears  compelled  him 
to  stop.  There  was,  again,  an  impressive  pause* 
Soon,  however,  the  stillness  was  broken,  and  a 
general  uproar  began;  for  some  one  fierce  of 
aspect,  in  a  dress  of  white  wadmal*,  and  very 
bloody,  was  seen  furiously  running  among  the 
people.  He  ran  to  the  grave,  and  seized  the 
wooden  spade. 

«0  God!**  exclaimed   Galmina,   "that  is 
Thord !  *' 

He  brandished  the  spade,  and  dashed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  thnHig,  mowing  down  men 

*  Coarse,  home-made  cloth. 
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•'-.  ■;■.•'  i^:- 


a^  wotiietr.  '>^bnie  of  dbie  crowd  were  flying, 
some  were  assisting  their  friends,  some  were 


r  ■   '  r  • 


sareammg,  some  were  lamt^  and  some  were  par- 
sdiaed  and  motionless.  ^  Tnora'  was  Yiere  and 


..  » 


there  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  though 
many  attempted  to  seize  him,  it  was  useless. 
He  raved,  and  was  perfectly  furious.  At  length, 
haying  broken  the  spade  and  exhausted  himself, 
he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  near  Lara*s  grs^ye,  in  a 
state  of  helplessness,  the  blood  flowing  copiously 
Gt&m  his  nostrils.  It  was  only  theo,  that  any 
.pei^sen  dared  to  approach  him ;  and  some  one, 
cdmi^  from  behind,  seized  his  arms,  while 
.others  gadiered  around  and  secured  him.  So 
iiiidt  precaution,  however,  was  unnecessary, 
for  he-Vdleis  incaipable  of  exertion.  Thorna  came 
to^ifim,  and  TTiord  looking  up,  inquii^,  "What 
is  all  this?'* 

'•^Do  you  not  know  what  yoii  have  been 
doing?"  said  Thorna. 
.  '-^Nb.''      • 

.  ^  A  omisiderable  change  seemed  to  have  passed 
oa>liie  maniac.  He  was  now  almost  a  sane 
mtor     Bert,  although  he  appeared  to  have  a 
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perfect  consciousness  of  every  thing  around  hiOAjr 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  paat* 

^Tl'j'i'-'    S^^-^'<^     ::i''i\;j  '}'       ■*■-•■'    .,  ;       ^-    - 

^^  Have  I  done  any  h^ym?"  he  asked,  mth 
an  anxious  countenance.  ^^Are  these  people 
harrying  away  on  my  account?  I  am  sorry; 
very  sorry. ' 

"  Let  me,'*  said  Thoma,  "  wipe  the  blood 
Srqni  yp^.  '  And  here,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
bystanders,  "will,  any  of  you  carry  him  to  the 
house  ?  " 

"I  can  Svalk,**  said  Thord.  However,  on 
attempting  to  do  so,  he  found  himself  too  weak. 
HjB  was  carried  home,  and  nursed  with  great 
care;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  had  no  return; 
of  his  maniacal  malady.  During  the  last  vidieAt 
paroxysm,  and  the  hemorrhage,  it  is  p^obabl^ 
that  some  change  took  place  in  the  more  delicate 
organs  of  his  body,  which  enabled  the  soul  to 
regain  the  mastery  over  the  senses,  and  to^  act 
in  a  rational  manner. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  a  domestic,  left 
in  the  house  with  Thord,  having  been  mixious 
to  see  the  funeral,  fastened  the  maniac's  door, 
and  went  into  the  garden  to  look  at  the  crowd 
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moving  towards  the  church-yard.  The  prisoner 
was  sufficiently  sane  to  discover  that  something 
unusual  was  transpiring,  for  he  heard  the  chant- 
ing, and  pushing  aside  the  shutter  of  his  window, 
saw  the  people  moving  by.  He  endeavoured  to 
open  the  door;  but  being  unable  to  do  so,  be- 
came enraged,  burst  the  fastening,  ran  furiously 
out  of  the  house,  and  springing  over  the  garden* 
wall,  got  into  the  church-yard. 

"My  dear  Galmina,"  said  good  old  Gud- 
brand,  when  he  perceived  what  a  change  had 
come  on  Thord,  "  God  is  merciful ;  for  if  he 
has  taken  one,  he  has  given  you  another,  who 
will,  I  hope>  be  your  companion  and  solace. 
And  even  in  respect  of  his  darkest  dispensation, 
remember  that,  although  it  is  most  painful  for 
the  survivors  it  is  most  joyous  for  herself." 

Much  more  did  the  good  old  man  say ;  and 
much  support  did  Galmina  receive  from  the 
sympathy  of  her  friends ;  so  that,  at  length,  the 
mists  of  sorrow  passed  away,  and  her  prospects 
brightened  with  hope. 
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CHAP.  X. 

On  the  morning  after  the  funeral,  Thoma  waa 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast,  tending  on  her 
plants,  when  one  of  the  neighbours  asked  her  if 
she  had  heard  of  old  blind  Thorsby*s  dream. 

"  What  dream?"  she  inquired. 

"  If  you  have  not  heard  it,"  replied  the 
neighbour,  ''go  down,  and  she  will  tell  you. 
T  is  a  wonderful  dream.** 

Thoma  set  off  immediately  for  Thorsby^s 
house,  and  found  the  old  woman  in  the 
badstofa^^  on  her  bed,  surrounded  by  three  or 
four  neighbours. 

"  My  dear  Thorsby  I'*  said  the  maiden, 
"  what  do  I  hear  of  your  dream?" 

"Ah!  is  that  Thoma  Magnusson?'*  she 
inquired ;  "  come  near,  and  I  will  tell  you.** 

Thorsby  was   between  seventy  and  eighty 

*  A  bed-room  common  to  the  whole  family* 
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years  of  age :  and  although  she  had  been  blind 
during  a  third  part  of  this  period,  and  was  now 
sinking  under  the  accumulation  of  years ;  her 
countenance  was  fresh  and  cheerful.  She  was 
sitting,  and  resting  against  a  board  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  Thorsby  was  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  women  who  had  lost  her  husband. 

<<  I  have  had  many  dreams,*'  said  the  invalid, 
"which,  without  doubt,  were  sent  by  a  kind 
Providence  for'my  own  good,  and  the  good  of 
my  neighbours.  Many  of  these  have  proved  to 
be  true.  Indeed,  shall  I  not  believe  in  such 
communications  from  Heaven,  when  I  had  a 
warning  of  my  blindness  in  a  dream  ?  Did  you 
never  hear  of  that,  my  dear?" 

"  I  have  heard  something  about  it,'*  said 
Thorna ;  "  but  I  don't  know  the  particulars." 

"  I  dreamt,"  said  Thorsby,  "  that  I  was  on 
the  green  near  old  Wigfiis  Mordelson*s  house, 
on  a  dark  winter  night,  when  suddenly  a  light 
burst  around  me,  which  at  first  flashed  like  the 
mountain-flames,  and  afterwards  settled  into  a 
calm  and  gentle  lustre.  Then  a  spirit  appeared 
before  me,  who  had  glistening  wings,  a  robe  like 
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that  of  mist  when  the  moon  shines  on  it,  and  a 
countenance  so  fair  and  pleasing,  that,  although 
at  first  affrighted,  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes 
from  gazing  on  him.  In  a  few  moments  his 
features  became  darkened,  and  he  stepped  to* 
wards  me,  saying,  *  I  have  something  to  give 
you — shall  ye  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  the 
LfOrd,  and  not  evil  ?'  Then  he  opened  a  box, 
and  took  something  black  from  it,  which  he  put 
on  my  eyes,  '  This,*  said  he,  ^  is  the  ointment  of 
darkness.'  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  when 
I  opened  my  eyes,  found,  to  my  great  horror, 
that  I  could  see  nothing.  The  Spirit  led  me 
home ;  and  after  this  I  seemed  to  live  for  many 
years,  until,  when  I  was  old,  he  came  to  me  — 
but  I  could  not  see  him  —  and  said,  '  Your 
sorrow  shall  be  turned  to  joy :  this  is  the  oint- 
ment of  light.*  He  put  some  of  it  on  my  eyes, 
and  I  beheld  what  I  cannot  describe.  Any 
words  of  mine  would  be  very  poor  for  such 
enchanting  scenes.  God  grant  that  I  may 
behold  it  in  reality  !" 

Thorna's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  blind  Thorsby, 
and  she  &ncied  that  she  had  scarcely  ever  seen 

VOL.  I.  G 
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such  a  heavenly  expression  as  was  then  playing 
on  the  speaker's  countenance* 

**  But,"  continued  Thorsby,  "  let  me  return 
to  the  dream  of  last  night.  You  will  qot,  my 
dear,  suppose  that  I  have  no  reason  for  depend- 
ing on  dreams ;  for,  after  I  had  fitncied  myself 
blind,  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  so.  God 
speaks  in  visions  as  he  did  in  former  times; 
therefore,  do  not,  as  many  do — in  this  time  of 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  piety  of  their 
ancestors  —  who  drive  God  from  them  in  their 
waking  hours,  and  in  their  hours  of  sleep-  O'! 
my  dear  Thorna,  do  not  forget  your  Great 
Benefactor.  This  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
troubled  mind,  for  the  visions  of  the  night 
were  painful.  I  thought  I  saw  the  men  in  k 
deep,  rocky  valley,  amongst,  grass^  and  bushes, 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  sittiojgon  the  grarnid, 
and  perishing.  O  !  it  makes,  my.  heart  aick  to 
think  of  them.  They  groaned  ^d  weptj,  but 
there  was  none  to  help  them :  diei^lajnentbtfeiiB 
passed  away  on  the  regardless  breeae  — ritllfere 
was  no  voice  to  breathe  tidings  of  delivemiioe 
into  their  ears  —-no  balm  to  heal  tb^r  wcHonds. 
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OI  it  WAS  <a  distressing  sight  They  are  now 
present  before  me.  My  dear  Ssemundl"  she 
exclaimed;  and  then  remembering,  she  added, 
'*  Alas  !  my  voice  cannot  reach  him." 

"  My  good  Thorsby,"  said  the  maiden,  "  this 
is  a  communication  from  Heaven.  Do  you 
know  where  the  men  are  ?  This  dream  will,  I 
hepev  by  the  goodness  of  God,  lead  to  their 
discovery.'' 

'  ^*  I'  am  not  certain  of  the  place,"  replied 
Thorsfoy,  ^^but  I  think  it  is  somewhere  near 
Steinavik.*' 

r.i  ♦*  I  will  now  leave  you,"  said  the  maiden. 
^  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  descend  upon 
you^  I '.  will  go  home,  and  tell  my  father  of 
the  dream." 

^  My. dear  lady,"  said  the  disconsolate  wife 
of  Sflsmund,  >*  do,  for  Gk)d*s  sake,  endeavoiu:  to 
find  lam.;  I  am  afraid  he  will  die  of  cold  and 
hunger.^'  The -poor  woman  burst  into  tears; 
andtThoma  departed. 

:  The-^  benevolent  maiden,  full  of  strange 
tidings^,  ran  home;  and  seeing  several  neigh^ 
boatn^on' the  way,  beckoned  them  to  follow  her. 

o  2 
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When  she  arrived,  Gudbrand  and  the  house- 
hold were  at  breakfast. 

"  Where?" — said  the  old  man,  looking  to- 
wards her. 

"  Father,  father,"  said  Thorna,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  have  strange  news  to  tell  you.  Blind 
Thoi'sby  has  had  a  dream,  in  wliich  she  has 
seen  the  three  men  tied  to  the  ground,  and 
almost  perishing.     They  are  near  Steinavik." 

The  breakfast  proceedings  instantly  ceased ; 
Gudbrand  mechanically  arose ;  Eggert  was  on 
his  legs  in  a  moment;  and  all,  strangers  in- 
cluded, moved  out  of  the  room. 

"  Let  us  get  ourselves  ready,"  said  Gudbrand. 

The  news  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
parish ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  horses 
were  saddled,  dogs  were  unloosed  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and  a  great  number  of  persons 
set  out  for  Steinavik.  They  were  not  long  in 
going  and  before  they  had  time  to  say  much 
they  had  travelled  seven  or  eight  miles.  Now 
the  adventurers  slackened  their  pace,  and  began 
to  look  around,  but  could  see  no  one.  The 
country  was  become  precipitous,  so  that  they 
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were  obliged  to  alight,  and  then,  with  the  dogs, 
they  searched  in  different  directions.  After  a 
short  time,  Ion  Sigfusson's  dog  barked,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  was  seen  running  towards  his 
master. 

"  There's  something  in  this,"  said  Ion,  and 
set  off  to  meet  the  sagacious  animal,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  retrace  its  steps.  All  the 
party  followed  the  dog,  and  arrived  at  a  dell, 
like  that  described  by  Thorsby,  where  they 
beheld  the  men  sitting  on  the  ground,  fastened 

to  stumps  of  trees** 

*'  There  they  are  !  '^  cried  one. 

"  But  they  are  dead  !"  said  another. 

"  No,  they  are  not  dead,"  exclaimed  old 
Gudbrand,  who   was  now   come   up.     "God 

*  In  some  parts  of  Iceland,  there  are  remains  of 
groves,  but  it  is  said  that  not  a  single  grove  of.  full-grown 
trees  exists  oh  the  island.  Kerguelen  says,  "  M.  Hor- 
rebow's  critique  M.  Anderson  &ur  ce  qu'il  dit  qu'il  n'y  a 
point  de  bois  en  Islande ;  il  fait  ensuite  le  detail  de  deux 
ou  trois  forets,  qui,  dit>-il,  ont  plus  d'une  demi-lieue  de 
tour.  Pour  moi,  je  n'ai  point  vu  du  tout  de  bois ;  et 
I'on  m*a  dit  qu*il  y  avoit  seulement  en  quelques  endroits 
des  broissailles  et  de  petits  buissons^'*  —  Relation  d*un 
Voltage,  4to.  p.  40« 

G   3 
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It.'.. 

would  not  have  sent  us,  and  have  suffered  them 
to  die  before  we  came.** 

Before  the  party  descended,  one  of  the  men 
was  observed  to  move. 

"  They     are     living !  *'     cried    Gudbrand. 
"  Thank  God  !  they  are  living/* 

On  arriving,  it  was  found  that  none  of  them 
could  speak,  and  two  were  senseless.  They 
weire  pitiable  objects,  for  they  were  bloody; 
and  their  legs,  from  continual  strug^ing  on 
the  ground,  were  plaistered  with  mud.  Tliere 
was  no  time,  however,  for  melancholy  re- 
flections— the  men  were  perishing,  and  prompt 
assistance  alone  could  save  them— all  therefore 
began  to  cut  the  thongs  which  bound  theiti,'and 
soon  carried  the  captives  to  a  small  pafoh  of 
grass  on  the  upland,  where  the  sun  shone 
brightly.  Some  water  was  brought  in  a  skin 
hat,  and  given  to  the  sufferers,  which  revived 
them  considerably ;  but  they  remained  for  some 
time  nmch  depressed  in  spirits.  It  is  frequently 
<«upposed  that  a  man  preserved  from  calamity  is 
exhilarated  in  proportion  to  the  evil  avoided,  but 
no  opinion  is  more  erroneous :  for,  whether  it 
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be  owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  nervous 
system ;  or  the  agitation  arising  from  the 
remembrance  of  danger  ;  or  the  bodily  ex- 
haustion succeeding  violent  exertion ;  such 
persons  are  generally  gloomy,  and  desirous  of 
repose.  They  said  little  therefore,  but  lay  on 
the  warm  grass  and  fell  asleep.  After  an  hour 
they  were  awoke,  aifd  now,  being  revived,  they 
began  to  feel  and  express  gratitude  to  God  and 
their  kind  neighbours. 

The  poor  fellows  were  eager  to  return ;  and 
the  people  who  came  out  were  anxious  to  convey 
tjie  news  of  the  discovery ;  hence,  they  went 
.baok  as  expeditiously  as  the  strength  of  the  suf- 
ferers would  allow.  The  entrance  into  Sida 
affor4^  ^  novel  spectacle,  for  the  cavalcade  was 
.almost  covered  with  dust ;  and  on  three  of  the 
^orses^  behind  the  riders,  the  lost  men  were 
placed  —  disfigured,  bloody,  and  plaistered  with 
,.mud.  Although  a  herald  preceded  them^  cry- 
ing, «  All  safe  !''  the  spectators  could  scarcely 
credit  what  he  said,  or  prevent  themselves  from 
bduQg  shocked.  Poor  old  Thorsby  was  led  to 
the  door,  that  she  might  be  present  when  the 

G  4 
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multitude  passed,  and  when  Ssemund  returned^ 
The  people  greeted  her  with  blessings.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  blind  Thorsby ;  indeed  it  was 
a  happy  day  for  all,  and  the  harbinger  of  peace 
and  joy  to  the  parish  of  Sida. 

The  three  men  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  their  cruel  treatment ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  clergyman  offered 
up  especial  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
late  goodness,  which  was  responded  by  many 
sincere  hearts,  and  preached  a  sermon  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  men,  on  all  occasions,  to 
put  their  trust  in  Him  from  whom  their  help 
cometh. 
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CHAP.    XL 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  mention  the  manner 
in  which  the  three  men  fell  into  their  diffi- 
culties. When  they  set  out  from  Sida,  they 
were  advised  to  hold  communication  with  no 
one,  but  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  return  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  robbers, 
who  had  gone  to  the  north,  returned  that 
morning  to  Waldi's  house,  and  being  alarmed 
at  finding  it  empty  —  fearing  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  had  been  there  —  they 
determined  on  retracing  their  steps.  When  on 
the  way  to  the  sea-coast,  they  espied  the  Sida 
men;  and,  being  six  in  number,  and  well 
armed,  they  resolved  on  finding  out,  if  possible, 
who  the  men  were,  and  what  had  happened  to 
Waldi  and  his  companions.  One  of  the  robbers 
dressed  himself  in  a  jacket  and  trousers,  such 
as  are  worn  by  fishermen  on  the  south  coast, 
and,  taking  a  circuitous  rout,  came  up  with  the 
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travellers;  when,  after  the  usual  salutation, 
he  said,  "  You  came  from  Sida,  I  suppose.  I 
wish  you  had  been  going  there,  for  I  am  bound 
in  that  direction." 

One  of  the  men,  Skule  lonson,  said,  ^<  Do 
you  know  any  one  in  Sida  ?" 

"  I  was  a  servant,"  replied  the  robber,  "  with 
Sira  Gudmerson,  the  clergyman,  when  he  lived 
in  the  parish  of  Orondheit,  about  t^i  years 
ago." 

**  Were  you  ?"  exclaimed  all,  eagerly. 

*•  If  we  had  been  going  to  Sida,"  said  Skule 
lonson,  "  we  would  have  helped  you  on." 

"  When  shall  you  return  ?"  inquired  the 
fellow. 

*^  In  about  three  hours,"  said  lonson. 

"  Are  you  come  moss-gathering?"  he  in- 
quired. "  You  have  a  pretty  large  basket  th^re, 
I  see."  • 

"  Our  errand  is  secret,"  replied  lonaon,  "  and 
we  were  warned  not  to  speak  to  any  one  about 
it;  but  a&  you  are  a  sort  of  friend,  and  known 
to  Sira  Gudmerson,  I  may  tell  you  what  it  is, 
though  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  fer  'tis 
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a  long  story.  However,  I  '11  tell  you  a  part  now, 
and  the  rest  when  we  go  back  to  Sida.  A 
party  came  out  from  the  parish  a  moss- 
gathering;  and,  unfortunately,  one  of  them,  our 
friend  Gudbrand  Magnusson's  daughter,  wan- 
dered from  the  rest,  and  was  seized  by  Waldi 
Freyde,  the  noted  robber." 

The  stranger  seemed  interested  in  what  he 
heard)  which  induced  lonson,  with  much  sim- 
plicity, to  say,  "  Waldi  is  now  a  prisoner; 
therefore,  ;^iank  God !  we  have  no  occasion  to 
fear  him.'*  Then,  continuing  his  story,  he 
added,  *'  The  maiden  was  rescued,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  came  out  to  take  the  robber ; 
but,  before  they  found  him,  they  discovered  a 
dead  body  in  a  cave.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  the  body  that  we  are  come. 
Waldifu  Oddur,  and  a  woman  were  seized. 
Oddur  is  dead:  the  other  two,  I  suppose,  will 
be  hanged/' 

.The.  stranger   became  pale,   and  exhibited 

v.otlier^.^mptoms  of  agitation.     "O !  if  I  were 

to  tell{  you  all  that  has  happened,"  continued 

IoyQBon»',^^it  would  make,  your  hair  stand  on 
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end;  for  these  robbers  and  murderers  are  the 
terror  of  the  counti*y.  There  nev^  used  to  be 
any  thing  of  this  sort,  and  I  pray  God  it  may 
not  continue  long.  I  am  sure  that  you,  as  well 
as  me,  would  be  thankful  if  they  were  all  hanged, 
that  the  country  might  have  peace  again ;  for 
people  cannot  be  easy  while  they  are  in  fear  of 
being  murdered.  We  shall  remove  the  dead 
body  and  put  it  into  the  basket ;  and  then,  I 
think,  we  shall  go  and  look  at  Waldi's  house." 

"  How  far  are  you  from  the  cave  ?"  inquired 
the  stranger. 

"  About  three  miles,  I  believe." 

"  You  will  return  then  in  three  or  four  hours. 
But,  suppose  any  one  should  attack  you  at 
Waldi's  house,  would  you  be  able  to  defend 
yourselves  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  lonson ;  "  we  brought  no  arms 
"with  us,  for  we  only  came  out  to  fetch  the  dead 
body." 

"  I  can  show  you  that  I  have  some  business 
with  Sira  Gudmerson,"  said  the  robber,  taking 
off  his  cap,  "  I  have  a  letter  for  him.  •  Ah  f  I 
don't  see  it  here  though.     It  must  have  fallen 
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out  on  the  hills,  for  I  took  off  my  cap  there. 
However,  go  on;  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
yon.     I  will  go  back  and  look  for  the  letter." 

*<  That's  a  nice  civil  fellow/'  said  lonson  to 
his  oompanions.  *'  I  am  glad  we  met  with  him. 
He  will  be  good  company  for  us  when  we  go 
back." 

The  Sida  men  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when 
they  were  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  six 
horsemen. 

*♦  You  are  prisoners  ! "  cried  one  of  them,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.     "  Gk)  with  me  ! " 

Three  fellows  then  seized  the  Sida  horses, 
and  turning  them,  made  them  retrace  their 
steps.  The  prisoners  were  so  much  frightened, 
that  they  offered  no  resistance :  and  the  alarm 
of  lonson  was  increased  by  fancying  that  one  of 
the  ruffians  was  like  the  friendly  stranger  who 
had  just  parted  from  him.  The  leader  of  the 
troop  ordered  the  basket  to  be  cast  off  from  the 
horse  (which  had  followed  the  other  horses), 
and  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  hill.  They 
now  went  on  at  a  brisk  trot ;  the  captives  la- 
menting their  fate,  and  the  robbers  endeavour- 
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ing  to  silence  them  by  oaths  or  blows.  After 
they  had  travelled  four  or  five  miles  towards 
the  eastern  coast,  the  leader  said,  '^  It 's  no  use 
to  take  these  noisy  fellows  further."  Then, 
turning  to  the  prisoners,  he  showered  upon  them 
a  volley  of  oaths,  which  we  need  not  repeat,  and 
added,  '^  If  we  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sida  people,  they  would  have  hung  us.  We 
will  serve  you  just  as  bad."  Then,  raising  his 
gruff  voice,  "You  villains  !**  he  cried,  "what 
have  you  done  with  Waldi?" 

No  one  answered.  "  Now,  stop  here^"  said 
he  to  his  men :  "  take  these  fellows  from  their 
horses,  drag  them  into  the  dell,  tie  them  to  the 
trees,  and  let  them  be  starved  to  death." 

The  captives  begged  piteously  for  their  lives, 
but  in  vain ;  for  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
was  promptly  executed.  Indeed,  the  wretches, 
who  composed  the  gang,  thought  it  good  sport ; 
aiid  accompanied  their  exertions  with  many  a 
coarse  joke  on  the  Sida  men.  As  a  climax  to 
this  cruel  treatment,  the  leader,  as  soon  as  the 
poor  fellows  were  secured,  seized  a  knotted 
stick,  and  began  to  beat  them  (as  he  said,  for 
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amtisement)  on  the  head,  face,  and  breast;  nor 
did  he  cease,  until  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
sufferers  compelled  him :  then,  taking  the  Sida 
horses  and  the  clothing,  the  robbers  set  off. 

The  suffering  of  the  captives  was  extreme ; 
and  just  before  the  party  arrived  from  Sida, 
two  were  become  senseless.  A  raven  alighted 
on  one^  and  pecking  his  face,  roused  the  un- 
fortunate man,  who  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and 
the  bird  flew  away.  Blood  flowed  copiously 
from  the  wound,  and  the  poor  fellow  again 
became  senseless.  Several  ravens,  afterwards, 
wheeled  about,  and  flapped  their  dark  wings 
over  them,  and  seemed  impatient  for  a  repast. 
It  was  a  dreadful  reflection  for  the  man,  who 
was  still  conscious,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he 
would  die,  and  the  birds  would  feed  on  him ; 
or  perhaps,  they  would  begin  their  meal  before 
life  was  extinct.  However,  as  we  have  seen, 
help  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  them. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

The  trial  of  Waldi  and  the  woman  had  been 
postponed  for  about  a  week.  Before  we  attend 
to  that  event,  it  will  be  natural  to  look  at  the 
persons  who  have  recently  engaged  our  at- 
tention. The  three  men,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
were  recovered.  Thord  was  become  reason- 
able ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it  — -  at  least,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  better  sex,  and  of  all  who  know 
what  is  right  —  he  was  in  love :  the  sweetness 
and  sterling  goodness  of  Thoma  had  fascinated 
him.  The  influence  of  love  is,  of  course,  de- 
lightful ;  and  happy  is  he  who  tastes  it  without 
alloy.  Such  happiness,  however,  is  rare.  In- 
deed, owing  to  the  evils  which  follow  in  its 
train,  love  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Jug- 
gernauth  that  mangles  and  destroys  its  votaries. 
But  the  truth  is,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  other 
baneful  influences  must  be  blamed  for  the  evils 
which  beset  lovers ;  while  love  is  no  more  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  misery  of  its  vot&ries,  than 
the  moon  is  for  the  clouds  and  tempests  that 
sometimes  accompany  her  as  she  travels  through 
the  heavens.  What  is  there  in  joyous  eyes,  or 
laughter-loving  features,  to  produce  misery? 
But  miseiy  may  be,  and  is  produced  by  neglect, 
contempt,  and  rivalry*  Love  then,  must  receive 
the  honour  which  belongs  to  it,  and  the  blame 
must  be  cast  on  what  deserves  it< 

It  was  unfortunate  however  fot  Thord,  thai 
he  had  seen  Thorna;  and  it  was  doubly  unfor-^ 
tunate  for  her,  that  she  had  seen  him.  Generous 
minds  delight  in  kind  o£Eices ;  and  these  excite 
gratitude  and  affection,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, grow  to  considerable  maturity.  When 
this  is  petceivedi  one  or  perhaps  both  are  anxious 
to  control  them;  but  they  find  the  labour 
difficult.  PerhapiB  only  one  is  inclined  to  break 
the  chain,  which,  at  first,  was  scarcely  perceivable, 
but  is  now  weighty  and  powerful :  in  this  case,  a 
struggle  ensues.  Abstractedly  considered,  both 
are  equal ;  —  that  is,  one  is  anxious  to  sever 
the  connection,  and  the  other  to  preserve  it;— - 
but  if  the  connection  arose  from  mutual  regard. 
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and  the  dispo»tion  to  break  it  arise  from  a 
aaise  of  pri^riety,  the  combat  is  not  equal ;  for 
there  are  entangling  delights  on  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  there  is  only  a  cold  notion 
of  i^nsistency  and  duty.  Association,  of  course, 
brings  similarities  to  our  view— -it  brings 
pleasing  thoughts  on  pleasing  occasions.  Duty, 
therefore,  may  read  a  serious  lesson  during  a 
tranquil  half-hour  in  solitude;  but  its  voice 
would  scarcely  be  heard  in  the  company  of  the 
beloved  one — for  there,  past,  present,  and 
future  are  decked  with  enchantments;  and 
whether  the  memory  refer  here,  or  the  ima- 
gination there,  all,  all  is  obscured  by  mysterious 
delight.  This  is  the  reason  why  people,  on 
some  occasions,  decide  on  certain  conduct ;  but 
when  they  are  in  a  different  temperament,  and 
association  acts  differently,  they  do  the  very 
opposite.  Let  no  one  suppose  that,  because  he 
is  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing,  and 
disposed  to  perform  it,  he  wiU,  under  other 
circumstances,  possess  the  same  disposition ;  for 
if  he  think  so,  he  is  certainly  mistaken ;  hence, 
let  him  avoid  the  circumstances  which  would 
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lead  him  astray.  Thord  wished  to  presenre 
and  strengthen  the  chain  of  regard  which  had 
been  formed  between  himself  and  Thoma ;  the 
latter  wished  to  destroy  it:  this  occasioned 
muchheart-*burning,  fear,  and  jealousy.  Thomai 
however,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  acted  as 
well  as  woman  could  act,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  kind  of  praise. 

Galmina  at  this  period  — which  was  about 
ten  days  (ifter  she  had  visited  Sida,  was  reco* 
vered  from  the  effects  of  her  cruel  treatment. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  her  attractive  quali- 
ties—her lovely  person,  her  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  her  gentle  manners  —  had  affected 
the  heart.,  even  of  Eggert.  Every  man,  without 
doubt,  is  gifted  with  a  heart  —  and  here,  we 
mean,  not  the  literal  heart  merely,  but  the 
tnetaphorical  or  poetical  heart  —  the  seat  of  the 
finer  susceptibilities  and  passions.  There  is 
not  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  is  invul- 
nerable to  the  charms  of  woman.  The  only 
differences  among  men  consist  in  time  and 
taste —-one  is  affected  suddenly,  another  slowly ; 
one  is  fascinated  by  this  quality,  another  by 
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that.  There  is  not  a  woman  in  existence  pro- 
bablvy  for  whom  some  heart  is  not  adapted  — 
for  whom  some  one,  at  least,  is  hot  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  love :  nor  is  there  a  miin 
pifdhsbly,  however  defective  in  mind  and  body, 
but  may  excite  feelings  6f  regard  ill  the  breast 
bf  some  woman.  And  if  extremes  are  brought 
into  union  — if  even  loveliness  will  wed  de- 
formity —  we  need  not  wonder  when  we  behold 
persons  of  different  dispositions  and  different 
intellectual  abilities,  joining  thenisdves  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matriihoiiy.  The  wisdom  of 
Providence  is  peirceivable  in  this  arrangement  t 
in  the  first  place,  an  universal  disposition  exists 
for  the  union  of  the  sexes ;  and  in  the  second^ 
by  the  amalgamation  of  dissimilar  qualities  — -  of 
eccentric  dispositions,  of  high  and  low  mental 

gifts,  of  personal  beauty  and  deformity,  of 
corporeal  strength  and  weakness  —  the  result  is 
a  comparative  uniformity  and  a  perpetuity  of 
vigorous,  healthful,  and  intellectual  human 
beings. 

And  now,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  at- 
tentions of  Eggert  — his  honest  friendly  con- 
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duct  —  had  recommended  him  to  the  good 
opinion  of  Galmina.  Although  love  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  in  every 
instance,  the  delightful  contemplation  of  quali- 
ties which  had  been  previously  approved.  At 
first,  they  arose  as  momentary  glimpses  and 
indefinable  impressions  of  loveliness ;  now,  some 
quality  is  discovered  to  which  a  thousand  fancied 
gi*aces  attach  themselves,  as  a  migratory  swarm 
to  the  queen-bee.  The  exciting  cause  of  love 
may  be  form,  disposition,  mind,  or  manner ;  or 
it  may  be  an  assemblage  of  qualities  blended  in 
one  prominent  trait ;  and  this,  because  it  is  in- 
definable, is  mysterious,  and  because  it  is  mys- 
terious it  is  attributed  to  supernatural  agency 

—  to  fate  or  uncontrollable  power;  thus  the 
person  affected  suffers  himself  to  be  led  captive 

—  tied  and  bound  with  the  chains  of  mysterious 
delight.  The  more  novel  a  feeling  is,  the  more 
difficult,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for; 
and  thus  novices  in  love  —  those  in  whom  the 
first  buddings  exist  —  are  the  most  bewildered, 
the  most  delighted,  the  most  firmly  convinced 
of  its  supernatural  power. 
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Novelty  then  is  one  great  cause  of  love,  and 
it  was  this  which  affected  Galmina  and  Eggerti 
They  had  been  brought  together  under  circum- 
stances of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  had  excited 
kindly  and  mutual  feelings ;  hence  their  hearts 
were  warmed  and  softened,  so  that,  when  the 
danger  and  excitation  were  over,  it  was  found 
that  each  heart  had  taken  in  some  respect  the 
impress  of  the  other. 

We  may  please  ourselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  good  old  Gudbrand,  his  worthy  partner,  and 
Vola  were  well.  The  last  was  sometimes  looked 
on  by  the  youths  of  the  parish  with  an  admiring 
eye ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  be,  she  treated  the 
sex  with  disdain.  There  may  have  been  more 
affectation  than  sincerity  in  this ;  for  people  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  avoid  external  signs  when 
the  heart  is  not  a  little  biassed  in  some  particu* 
lar  direction.  Or,  perhaps,  she  derived  a  fueling* 
of  proud  superiority  from  the  submissiveness 
and  compliments  that  were  paid  to  her;  and 
which,  she  fancied,  would  be  increased  by  a 
show  of  distance  and  haughtiness. 

In  the  close  of  our  review,  howeven  we'have 
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a  dark  dond  with  drops  of  sorrow.  Poor  old 
Tborsby,  of  whom  we  have  lately  spoken,  on 
this  day  —  the  day  before  the  trial  —  was  sum- 
moned to  her  final  home.  This  pleasing  and 
intelligent  old  woman,  as  well  as  excellent 
Christian,  departed  from  earth  to  a  better 
w(»rld,  just  before  the  sun,  which  she  had  not 
seen  fcwr  twenty  years,  had  sunk  below  the  hills, 
which  Thorsby  in  her  youth  delighted  to  fre- 
quent. Great  excitation  of  mind,  although  of  a 
pleasing  kind,  had  probably  hastened  her  end. 
She  had  been  unwell  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  many  of  her  neighbours  had 
called  on  her,  and  found  her  tranquil  —  resigned 
to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  depending  for  salva- 
tion on  God  her  Saviour. 

^'  I  have,'*  die  said,  "  dwelt  in  dark  shades 
for  many  years.  It  is  painful  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  Heaven ;  but  I  have  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  benevolent  Spirit,  ^  Shall 
yei4*eceive  good  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and 
not.evii  ?'  I  feel  grateful  even  for  blindness  — • 
I  have  no  doubt  it  has  taught  me  patience. 
Cb^tisement,  if  humbly  received,  is  the  intro- 
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duction  to  Divine  compassion.  Oh  !  how  often 
have  I,  in  sorrow,  chastened  my  children ;  and 
when  they  have  given  heed  to  good  counsel,  I 
have  loved  them  more  tenderly.  So  it  is  doubt- 
less with  our  Heavenly  Parent  —  he  chastises  us 
in  pity,  and  when  we  return  from  our  wander- 
ings, he  receives  us,  not  with  reproaches,  but 
with  love.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
benevolent  Spirit  shall  say,  *  Behold  !  your  sor- 
row is  turned  to  joy.'  Then  shall  I  be  admitted 
to  the  regions  of  Light." 

When  Sira  Gudmerson  called  on  the  dying 
woman,  she  desired  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
leave  the  room ;  and  then  she  told  him  what 
visions  she  had  lately  had  of  future  times  on 
earth,  and  of  the  realms  of  bliss.  "  I  find,"  she 
said,  "  that  as  my  bodily  strength  declines,  my 
soul  becomes  more  vigorous,  as  if,  when  about 
to  cast  off  the  mortal  covering,  it  is  preparing 
itself  for  a  distant  flight." 

She  informed  Sira  Gudmerson  that  the  book 
of  futurity  was  full  of  dark  passages  in  respect 
of  her  native  land.  "  I  would,"  she  added,  "  if 
it  pleased  God,  willingly  stay  and  share  the 
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calamities  of  my  friends ;  but  the  Governor  of 
heaven  and  earth  doth  what  is  right.  Improve 
the  time  of  peace  and  security  —  improve  it,  my 
dear  friend  !  because  it  is  short." 

,  The  predictions  relating  to  earth  were  not  to 
be  divulged  by  the  minister.  They  were  con- 
veyed by  Heavenly  tongues  to  the  departing 
spirit  of  Thorsby,  which  tarried  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  in  order  to  convey 
them  to  the  pious  pastor;  then,  having  com- 
pleted the  communication,  and  described  some 
beatific  scenes,  it  fled  to  the  mansions  of 
repose. 

During  the  conversation,  Thorsby  said  that 
the  plains  of  Heaven  were  now  opened  before 
her.  The  scene  at  that  moment  in  the  chamber 
of  death  was  peculiarly  solemn.  The  clergy- 
man was  standing  near  the  bed,  while  Thorsby 
was  lying  on  it,  with  her  hands  uplifted,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Heaven.  A  pleasing  expres- 
sion played  on  her  countenance :  the  shadows  of 
the  room  seemed  to  be  replaced  by  a  light  hazi- 
ness, and  in  the  obscurity,  Sira  Gudmerson 
fancied  he  saw  angelic  forms  dimly  revealed, 
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while  his  ears  were  charmed  with  seraphic  music. 
"  It  may,"  observed  the  clergyman  afterwards, 
^^  have  been  the  dOPect  of  an  excited  imagination ; 
but  if  so,  the  delusion  was  very  complete." 
His  reverie  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  Thorsby, 
which  began  to  describe  the  scenes  of  Pftradise. 
The  clergyman  remained  silent  and  motionless: 
in  fact,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that 
he  almost  feared  to  breathe.  After  ^iscoursii^ 
for  some  time  in  a  strain  of  unearthly  ^oquem^, 
she  suddenly  ceased,  her  hands  fell,  b^  head 
sunk  a  little,  her  features  sobered  into  the  ea^ 
pression  of  tranquillity;  she  gently  moved— it 
was  her  last  movement ! 
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Xh£  morning  of  the  trial  was  an  important  one 
at^Sida.  ,  The  trial  of  a  man  and  woman  for 
jqwrdei;.!  »ich  an  event  had  never  been  known 
be&rje*  , .  JEvery  one  intended  to  go  —  men, 
yf^aaa^Up  ancjL  children  —  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
losing  some  of  the  proceedings.  Shortly  after 
breakfast)  a  man  paraded  the  township  beating 
a  driim,  whi^h  was  the  usual  mode  of  summon- 
ing courts.  On  hearing  the  sound,  Gudbrand 
and  his  family  got  themselves  ready.  Galmina 
had  looked  forward  to  this  morning  with  much 
trepidation,  but  she  was  calmer  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  our 
composure  during  an  occurrence  is  proportionate 
with  .our  previous  anxiety :  for  if  we  fear  much 
and  realise  little,  we  become  exhilirated :  if  we 
fear  little  and  realise  much,  we  become  dis- 
heartened :  thus  the  timid  in  anticipation  is  fre- 
quently courageous  in  act,  and  the  confident 
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boaster  becomes  a  despicable  coward.  It  was 
feared,  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  appalling 
scenes  which  Thord  had  witnessed  would  again 
disorder  his  mind :  however,  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence prevented  this  result.  People  of  all  ages 
were  now  gathered  around  the  house  of  the 
hreppstior^,  in  two  rooms  of  which,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  Waldi  and  the 
woman  were  lodged.  Before  the  prison  was 
opened,  there  was  a  general  clamour,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  murderer  appeared,  was  succeeded 
by  inquisitive  silence,  for  every  one  was  anxious 
to  look  on  the  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much.  Even  the  children  were  hushed  into 
breathless  awe  as  soon  as  Waldi  was  seen.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  woman  was 
brought  out.  She  looked  on  the  throng  with 
indifference,  returned  the  smile  of  her  hardened 
companion,  and  then  followed  him  to  the  court 
The  building  appropriated  for  the  trial  was 
not  spacious ;  and  the  hall  of  justice,  which  was 
entered  by  a  flight  of  irregular  steps,  was  far 
from  handsome.  The  windows  were  dim, 
being   composed   of  hinne    (prepared    animal- 
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membranes)  instead  of  glass;  and  although  there 
was  something  like  a  ceiling  to  the  room,  it  wa^ 
much  dilapidated.  A  large  table,  covered  with 
drab  cloth,  on  which  were  piles  of  books,  wan 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment;  and  at 
the  head  of  it,  sat  the  Prefect*,  dressed  in  a  red 
coat,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  near  him  the 
Sysselman  and  several  officers  of  inferior  rankj 
among  whom  was  one  appointed  to  prefer,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  accusation 
of  robbery  and  murder  against  the  prisoners^ 
and  another  to  plead  their  cause.  Gudbrand, 
with  his  family  and  visitors,  was  seated  on  the 
right  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  judge ; 
and  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  recent 
transactions  —  who  had  discovered  the  dead 
body,  and  apprehended  the  prisoners  —  were 
present.  The  court  was  crowded  to  excess. 
All  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  novel  proceedings, 
SiXid  all  hearts  were  interested  in  th6m.  The 
prisoners  were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  table, 

*  Or  sheriiF,  who  presided  in  all  important  criminal 
cases.  There  has  been  some  alteration  in  the  executive 
part  of  the  government  since  that  period. 
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on  the  left  hand  of  the  prefect.  The  drum  was 
beaten,  the  hreppstior^  read  the  king's  proclama- 
tion^ and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered. 

The  Counsel  —  as  he  may  be  termed,  who 
preferred  the  accusation  —  stated  that  Waldi 
was  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder;  that  the 
woman  had  assisted  in  the  former,  and  had 
been  privy  to  the  latter.  After  noticing  some 
of  the  particulars,  he  requested  the  first  witness, 
Galmina  Thordalston,  to  inform  the  prefect 
what  she  knew  of  the  matter.  The  maiden, 
trembling,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stepped 
towards  the  table ;  but  being  feeble  from  agita*- 
tion,  Gudbrand  kindly  assisted  her  to  stand. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  the  prefect,  she  said, 
^^  It  is  an  unusual  and  painful  engagement  to 
come  forward,  thus  publicly,  in  such  a  cause : 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  the  voice  of  justice, 
and  the  loss  of  a  dear  sister  demand  it,  and  I 
am  confident  the  man  and  woman  before  m6 
are  wicked  and  cruel,  I  would  remain  silent. 
It  is,  however,**  she  continued,  and  apparently 
gaining  a  stimulus  from  the  thought,  ^^  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  God  and  man  to  state  what  I 
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Juiow,  hsst  the  wicked  go  unpunished  and  the 
helpless  suffer. 

*^  About  fourteen  days  since,  in  the  evening, 
my  brotlier,  sister,  and  myself  were  travelling 
on  horseback  near  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Skeidera,  about  three  miles  from  Skaftafell, 
when  we  perceived  four  horsemen  coming  to- 
wards us.  At  first,  we  took  little  notice  of  them ; 
but,  all  at  oncCy  (I  suppose  from  their  ferocious 
appearance)  we  fancied  they  were  robbers  —  for 
we  had  heard  that  some  had  lately  infested  that 
part  of  the  country.  Thord  looked  anxiously 
towards  us,  and  said,  ^  Stop  I  I  fear  these  men 
are  bent  on  no  good.'  As  they  approached, 
I  became  much  alarmed,  and  plunged  my  horse 
into  the  stream.  The  water  was  deep,  and  the 
current  strong;  but  I  kept  the  saddle,  and  after 
much  plunging  the  horse  regained  the  land. 
When  I  returned,  I  found  Thord  surrounded 
by  the  men,  who  were  holding  the  bridle  of  his 
horse.  He  was  remonstrating  with  them,  but 
it  was  useless.  He  then  offered  them  all  the 
money  he  had,  when  Waldi  —  the  man  now 
before  me  —  turned  on  him  with  a  sneer  and 
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exclaimed,  *  By  St.  Austin !  very  generous/ 
to  give  us  what  is  ours  already  V  And  then, 
with  an  oath,  said  to  his  companions,  *  Go  on  : 
don't  waste  your  time.  Lead  the  fellow  away^ 
and  let  some  one  take  charge  of  the  maidens/ 

**  Lara  had  set  off  when  the  men  came  up, 
but  she  had  gallopped  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  after  some  time,  finding  herself  alone, 
returned.  A  man  now  took  the  bridle  of  my 
horse,  and  Waldi  himself  forced  on  Lara.  We 
found,  alas  !  that  our  in  treaties  and  protestations 
were  useless,  unless  to  excite  the  brutal  jests  of 
the  men.  We  were  conducted  across  two  or 
three  branches  of  the  Skeidera,  and  then  over 
a  plain,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  there 
were  three  mountains  visible  towards  the  west 
of  it,  at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other." 

"  I  know  the  place  well,"  observed  the  pre- 
fect; "and  I  have  reason  to  know  it,  for  1 
nearly  lost  my  life  there  about  the  time  you 
mention.     But,  please  to  proceed." 

*'  As  we  were  travelling  on  the  plain,"  con- 
tinued Galmina,  "and  it  was  now  dusk,  my 
guide  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  uttered 
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a  cry  of  terror.  At  the  same  moment  we  looked 
towards  the  mountains,  and  beheld  huge  masses 
crumbling  from  the  summit  of  the  central  pile ; 
and,  immediately,  a  vast  cloud  was  raised  which 
hid  the  mountains  from  our  view,  except  that, 
here  and  there,  we  could  discern  the  snowy 
pinnacles  contrasted  with  the  dark  blue  heavens. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  we  heard  the 
crash,  which  was  tremendous.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  rent  asunder.  Every 
one  was  panicstruck:  even  the  horses  were  be- 
reft of  power  —  they  stood  trembling.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  danger  was  over,  the 
courage  of  the  men  revived,  and  with  it  their 
wicked  purposes.  They  pursued  their  journey, 
forcing  us  along  with  them." 
'  "  This,"  observed  the  prefect,  "  was  certainly 
audacious  conduct;  for  when  the  judgments  of 
God  were  in  the  earth  —  when  the  mountains 
were  rent  asunder — these  men  might  surely,  if 
at  no  other  time,  have  abandoned  their  wicked 
practices.  I  have  reason  to  remember  that  awful 
evening;  and  I  refer  to  it,  more  particularly, 
although  it  is  not  connected  with  our  present 
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business)  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  I  Wta 
on  the  very  plain,  and  near  the  very  mountain, 
when  the  $krida  occurred.  I  thank  God  for 
'my  preservation!  I  was  so  near  the  scene  of 
convulsion,  that  I  have  on  my  face  a  marlc 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  occurrence.  A 
stone  struck  the  tent,  in  which  myself  and 
several  others  were,  and  broke  a  pole,  which  in 
falling  grazed  my  face.  We  extricated  ourselves 
as  we  best  could  —  although  half  buried  in 
earth  —  and  ran  off  in  different  directions.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  we  met ;  but  I 
wish  we  had,  in  oiu:  wanderings,  found  this  lady 
and  her  relatives.* 

"  That  was  not  the  last  warning,"  continued 
Galmina,  **  which  these  men  received ;  for,  as 
we  were  threading  our  way  among  rocks  and 
chasms  (and  it  was  now  dark),  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  men  tripped,  and  fell  with  the  rider  into 
a  guUey.     There  seemed,   however,   to   be   a 

*  In  England  it  would  be  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  court,  for  the  presiding  officer  to  in- 
terpose any  remarks  relating  to  himself:  but  in  Iceland, 
they  art  not  very  particular  in  these  matters. 
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merciful  Providence  even  here ;  for  the  man, 
ad  the  horse  was  &lling,  was  flung  on  a  bank 
just  below  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  while  the 
horse  rolled  to  the  bottom,  as  we  supposed,  for 
nothing  more  could  be  seen  of  it.  The  man 
was  so  little  injured,  that  he  got  up  and  rode 
behind  Thord. 

^^  After  a  tedious  and  miserable  journey,  we 
arrived  at  Waldi's  house ;  but  not  by  the  same 
route,  I  believe,  as  we  afterwards  took  in  com- 
ing from  it,  for  it  seemed  less  hilly. 

^^Lara  and  myself  were  put  into  a  room, 
which  we  found  comfortless  enough.  That 
woman  (she  continued,  looking  at  the  pri- 
soner,) was  there.  She  pointed  to  some  straw 
in  one  corner  of  the  place,  and  said,  very  gruffly, 
*  That's  your  bed.'  We  were  so  much  dispirited, 
and  so  unhappy,  that  we  said  nothing.  The 
woman  brought  us  some  cold  coffee,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  for  a  week,  and 
some  rye-bread,  but  we  tasted  neither.  At  last, 
almost  mechanically,  we  sat  on  the  straw.  My 
heart  was  full  almost  to  bursting;  and,  thank 
Heaven  !  it  was  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears. 
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Lara  wept  also.  We  fell  on  each  others  necks 
and  gave  vent  to  our  feelings.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  woman  again  came  in,  bringing  some 
straw  with  her,  which  she  threw  into  a  corner 
of  the  room ;  and  after  heartily  cursing  us  for 
our  childishness,  as  she  termed  it,  and  com- 
manding us  to  be  silent,  lay  on  it,  and  covering 
herself  with  a  rug,  fell  asleep.  We  continued 
awake  for  a  long  time :  indeed  it  was  not  until 
morning  that  we  became  drowsy ;  and  then  she 
compelled  us  to  rise,  that  she  might  strip  us  of 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  apparel.  At  first, 
we  endeavoured  to  reason  with  her,  and  excite 
her  pity,  but  found  she  was  incapable  of  feeling. 
Lara  again  sat  on  the  straw,  and  I  was  standing 
by,  when  the  woman  seized  my  arm,  and  en- 
deavoured to  unfasten  the  collar  of  my  treja*, 
but  finding  it  difficult  she  pulled  it  violently  in 
order  to  break  the  fastening.  I  was  provoked 
at  her  conduct,  and  pushed  her  from  me,  when 
she  tripped  over  Lara's  feet,  and  fell  on  the 

*  A  kind  of  jacket,  generally  of  fine  cloth,  and  orna- 
mented with  much  work,  sometimes  with  silver  buttons. 
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ground.  She  arose  in  a  great  fury,  and  tearing 
off  my  treja,  seized  my  hair,  and  held  me,  until 
Lara  sprang  up,  and  compelled  her  to  let  go. 
Then  the  woman  called  one  of  the  men,  who 
came  and  staid  while  she  plundered  us  of  our 
trinkets,  and  the  principal  part  of  our  clothing." 
"  Was  that  the  man  ?  "  inquired  the  prefect, 
pointing  to  the  prisoner. 

"No,"  she  replied:  "I  have  not  seen  him 
since." 

"  On  that  day,  we  were  permitted,  after  much 
intreaty,  to  see  Thord;  and  soon  after,  Oddur 
came  and  took  away  Lara.  Our  meeting  had 
been  painful ;  but  our  separation  —  Lara's  re- 
moval from  me  —  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
And  when  I  reflect  that  it  was  the  last  separ- 
ation—  the  last  word  —  the  last  look  —  O  !  it 

is   indeed,    almost "      Here   the   maiden 

burst  into  tears.  After  her  distress  was  abated, 
she  resumed  the  account  of  her  captivity. 
"Thord  was  much  affected  at  Lara's  departure, 
and  said,  '  I  fear,  very  much,  the  poor  girl  will 
come  to  harm.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  take  her 
away,  except  to  increase  our  distress?     They 
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are  such  an  uoprincipled  set,  that  I  am  afraid 
what  they  will  do.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  free  ! 
If  these  cords  could  be  removed,  I  should  be 
able  to  do  something  for  our  liberation.  My 
dear  girl  t  endeavour  to  untie  some  of  them.' 
It  seemed  then  as  if  the  light  of  Heaven  bad 
dispelled  our  gloom  —  I  was  animated,  for  a 
moment,  with  the  hope  of  freedom.  But,  almost 
immediately,  Oddur,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
watching  us,  entered  the  place,  and  pushing  me 
aside,  gave  my  brother  a  violent  blow,  which 
felled  him ;  and  then,  stood  by,  grinning  with 
delight  at  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise  and 
revenge  the  cowardly  attack.  I  now  sprang 
forward  to  assist  Thord:  Oddur  also  seized 
him;  and  in  the  scuffle  my  brother  regained 
his  feet;  but,  being  excited  to  a  state  of  frensy, 
seized  the  arm  of  Oddur  with  his  teeth.  It  was 
the  back  part  of  the  arm,  and  this  was  held  so 
fast,  and  the  pain  was  so  acute,  that  the  robber 
could  do  nothing  to  extricate  himself;  but, 
flingmg  the  other  arm  about,  and  dancing  with 
agony,  roared  so  loud  as  to  bring  three  or 
four  of  his  companions  to  his  assistance.     Poor 
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Hiord  was  compelled  to  let  go^  and  dragged 
away  from  me. 

"  Not  long  after,  I  was  led  by  that  woman  to 
the  cave  at  Loke's  Well,  and  afterwards  brought 
bade  to  the  cavem.^  My  apartment  was  a  cold, 
dwsip  deft,  into  which  a  little  dirty  straw  was 
thrown.  I  was  very  anxioas  about  Lara  and 
Th<mi ;  and  in  that  dreary  place,  I  was  some- 
times terrified  by  imaginations,  which  repre- 
sented them  as  faintly  appearing  in  the  depths 
of  darkness,  in  the  agonies  of  death;  and 
sometimes,  I  thought  I  heard  their  voices  above 
or  behind  me,  saying,  ^  All  is  over !  all  is  over!' 
However,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with 
matters  which  would  be  tedious  to  you,  and 
painful  to  myself.  I  will  merely  add  that  the 
period  of  confinement  in  that  prison,  seemed 
very  long;  but  it  could  not  have  been,  in 
reality,  more  than  three  or  four  days.  I  scarcely 
ate  any  thing;  indeed,  little  was  ofiered  to 
me ;  and  I  wondered  what  kind  of  being  I  was 
to  continue  so  long  without  food.  It  was  an 
awfiil  place.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it  — 
darkness^  dampness,   horrid   silence,   and  ex- 
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elusion  from  the  world,  were  my  miserable 
lot;  and  besides  this,  the  continual  fear  of 
being  murdered. 

-  "  After  the  woman  had  been  absent  for  a 
considerable  time,  she  returned,  and  groping 
her  way  to  me,  said  many  things  to  vex  and 
irritate  me;  but  I  affected  to  be  indifferent 
at  her  conduct,  on  which  she  struck  me  with  a 
knife,  and  cut  my  hand.  This  is  the  mark." 
Galmina  showed  the  wound,  which  was  far 
from  healed. 

"  I  said  to  her,  in  a  raised  and  emphatic 
tone,  '  Don't  murder  me !  For  God's  sake,  do  n't 
murder  one  of  your  own  sex,  who  has  never 
injured  you.'  There  was  a  distinct  echo  in 
the  cavern ;  and  after  I  had  concluded,  the 
words  '  never  injured  you'  rung  through  the 
black,  awful  place.  The  woman,  I  believe,  was 
a  little  terrified,  and  crept  away  to  the  place 
where  she  was  found  by  the  Sida  people. 

"  Not  long  after,  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the 
glimmering  of  a  torch  startled  me.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  moments,  the  voices  became 
louder,  and  the  light  stronger:   then  I  feared 
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that  Waldi  and  his  men,  having  murdered  my 
poor  brother  and  sister,  were  come  to  murder 
me.  I  felt  no  fear  of  death  •^-  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  pain  of  it  —  but  I  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  undergoing  the  awful  ordeal  at  the 
hands  of  ruffians.  When  I  discovered  who 
the  visitors  were,  I  felt  grateful  to  a  kind 
Providence,  and  stepping  forth,  hailed  my 
deliverers. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  the 
benevolent  people  of  Sida  for  interesting  them- 
selves in  my  behalf,  and  in  that  of  my  brother, 
and  for  their  kindness  since :  but  above  all,  I 
gave  thanks,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands  and 
lifting  her  eyes,  "  to  the  good  Being  who  has 
influenced  their  hearts  to  charitable  deeds ;  and 
who  has  been,  from  my  earliest  days,  my  Pro* 
tector  and  Guide :  and,  although  he  has  taken 
one  —  one  that  I  loved  much  —  yet  he  has 
taken  her  to  a  better  place.  He  has  preserved 
my  brother :  and  he  will,  I  humbly  pray,  be 
our  Father  and  our  Friend." 

Good  old  Gudbrand  then  led  the  maiden, 
almost  exhausted,  to  her  seat.     The  prisoners 
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fit  first,  had  seemed  perfectly  hardened,  but 
jl;hey  were  somewhat  abashed  at  Galmina's 
evidence  especially  when  they  perceived  the 
effect  which  it  produced  on  the  audience.  The 
latter,  unused  to  such  details,  were  incapable 
of  controlling  their  feelings ;  and  began  to  utter 
execrations  on  the  prisoners.  The  prefect, 
however,  checked  them,  and  the  court  was 
hushed  into  tranquillity,  when  Thord  appeared 
at  the  table :  — 

^^  Just  as  I  was  dragged  from  my  sister,"  said 
he,  ^'  I  was  forced  into  a  cell,  where  a  chain 
was  put  around  one  of  my  legs,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  was  fastened  to  the  ground* 
Here,  after  beating  me  very  much,  and 
loiocking  me  down,  the  men  left  me,  and  there 
I  lay,  bewailing  my  fate.  Waldi  came  to  the 
shutter,  which  was  fixed  as  a  door  to  the  cave, 
and  told  me,  very  roughly,  that  if  I  did  not 
make  less  noise,  I  should  be  quieted  to  some 
purpose.  I  continued,  however,  to  cry  aloud ; 
sometimes  my  lamentations  were  on  account 
of  my  sisters,  and  sometimes  myself,  until,  with 
the  exertion   and  dampness  of  the  place,  I 
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IW^me  hbdrse  knd  incapable  of  speaking.  1 
thbUght  i  heard  Lara^s  voice,  and  found  that  it 
{proceeded  through  the  wall  in  the  back  part  of 
the  cell.  I  could  not  speak ;  but  I  contrived 
to  liberate  one  of  my  hands,  and  to  make  a 
small  orifice  hi  the  clay  partition  with  a  stone, 
when  I  was  shocked  at  perceiving  Lara  in  a 
cell  as  miserable  as  my  own  —  except  that  it 
h4d  a  little  light  —  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
a  countenance  indicating  despondency,  and  her 
head  resting  on  her  hand.  She  was  so  much 
engaged  with  gloomy  thoughts,  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  my  engagement.  I 
made  a  noise  which  roused  her,  and  she  started 
up,  but  seeing  no  one^  reclined  her  head 
as  before.  I  then  made  a  sound,  somewhat 
between  a  scream  and  the  natural  tone  of  the 
voice,  when  she  arose,  and  came  towards  the 
wall,  and  said,  '  Who  is  that?'  With  some 
difficulty  I  contrived  to  let  her  know  that  it 
was  her  brother. 

*^  *  What  is  the  matter,*  she  said  anxiously, 
*  that  you  cannot  speak? 

"  I  could  not  explain  the  cause.     It  was  a 
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painful  moment  for  me.  My  dear  sister  was, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  my  presence,  and  I 
Was  unable  to  converse  with  her.  The  more  I 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  the  more  incapiable  I 
became  of  uttering  a  word.  I  saw,  when  once 
or  twice  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  eye,  that 
her  affectionate  soul  was  distressed ;  but  she 
said  several  things  to  comfort  me;  and  then, 
she  whispered,  *  I  hear  some  one  coming,  my 
dear  Thord,  farewell.' 

"I  stepped  back,  not  knowing  whether  the 
person  would  enter  miy  cell  or  her's  ;  but  in  a 
minute  I  perceived  it  was  the  next  which  had 
received  the  visit.  I  looked  in,  and  saw  Waldi 
and  Oddur  in  it:  but,  just  as  they  entered, 
sorhething  fell,  and  the  small  orifice  was  closed. 
I  was  almost  maddened  at  this  accident  I 
could  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  I  knew  that 
rough^  language  was  passing,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish, in  a  firm  tone,  the  voice  of  Lara.  I 
heard  struggling,  and  I  was  almost  frantic, 
when  something  moved,  and  I  was  again  capable 
of  looking  into  the  cell.     Then  I  saw  Waldi 
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seize  Lara  and  throw  her  with  much  force  into 
the  middle  of  the  place. 

" '  If  you    mean   to   murder  me,'  said  she, 
"  Do  so;  but,  remember—*' 

Waldi  seized  a  block  of  wood,  and,  with  an 
oath,  struck  a  violent  blow  on  her  head.  I 
could  not  speak :  I  could  make  no  noise :  I 
could  give  no  assistance :  I  could  not  prevent 
the  dreadful  act  —  My  poor  sister  was  about  to 
be  murdered,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  save 
her !  I  scratched  the  wall  with  my  nails,  until 
they  were  torn  from  my  fingers.  I  jumped; 
I  stamped ;  but  the  sounds  on  that  soft  place 
could  not  be  heard.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  my  dear,  angelic  sister,  when  she  per- 
ceived the  purpose  of  the  murderers.  Oh  ! 
who  could  have  thought  that  there  were  men 
in  existence,  who  would  murder  a  helpless 
maiden  !  But  I  cannot  —  I  scarcely  dare  to 
look  at  the  horrid  scene." 

Thord  was  so  much  affected  that  the  prefect 
said  he  had  better  sit  down  for  a  minute  or 
two,  until  his  agitation  was  subsided.     When 
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he  was  recovered,  be  paid)  '^Thii^  is  a, painful 
subject,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  proi^t^.  with 
it.  As  soon  as  Waldi  bad  given  tb^  blow,  my 
sister  fell.  He  then  flung  aside  the  block  di 
wood,  when  the  brutal  Oddur  seized  it,  and 
$truck  another  blow  at  her  head ;  oitev  which 
he  took  a  piece  of  cord^  and  tied  it  around  her 
neck.  Waldi  and  he  pulled  it."  After  a  pausi^ 
he  continued,  ^^As  my  sister's  fiboe  became 
convulsed,  and  her  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets,  I  felt  a  sudden  rush^  as  if  every  par* 
tide  of  blood  had  been  driven  to  my  head. 
I  became  bewildered — I  remember  no  more 
of  the  horrid  a£Giir  —  indeed,  the  whole  that 
I'.' have  related  appears  to  me  like  a  frightful 
dream." 

The  court  listened  with  muc^  interest  while 
Galmina  and  her  brotber  delivered  their  evi- 
dence—*- an  abstract  only  of  which  b  now 
presented  to  the  reader.  Afterwards,  the  hrepp- 
stiore,  Eggert,  and  others,  who  went  to' Waldi's 
kouse,  were  examined:  and  then  the  officer 
et^;aged  in  defence  of  the  prisoners  asked  a 
few  questions  of  the  witnesses.     The  case  how- 
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€JT»  fmff  SO  plain,  that  two  opinions  could  not 
^dt  i^especting  it;  the  prefect,  therefore,  imme- 
diately consulted  some  of  the  o£Scial  persons, 
and'gave  judgment : — 

"  Waldi  Freyde,"  said  he,  in  an  impressive 
manner,  '^  you  are  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man :  the  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be 
hanged;  and  I  pray  you  to  prepare  for  this 
awfUl  event.  And  you,  Geirida  Rafen,"  said 
he  to  the  woman,  ^  are  found  guilty  of  aiding 
and  countenancing  dishonest  and  murderous 
deeds.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  yott 
be  imprisoned  for  life^  and  sent  into  Denmark, 
to  be  disposed  of  agreeably  with  the  will  of  the 
King's  majesty.*' 

The  assembly  then  broke  up.  Waldi  and 
the  woman  were  conducted  to  prison.  The 
wicked  spirit  of  the  former  seemed  to  be 
bowed,  but  not  broken :  the  woman  appeared 
to  be  almost  indifferent.  The  multitude,  how- 
ever, went  home  deeply  affected  with  the 
occurrences  of  this  novel  and  melancholy  day. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

GuDBRAND  and  his  family  were  compara- 
tively calm  on  their  return  from  the  court. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  result 
of  the  trial,  no  gratification  arising  from  the 
indulgence  of  revenge,  but,  instead  of  this,  the 
painful  reflection  that  a  fellow  creature,  pro- 
bably in  an  unprepared  state,  was  about  to  be 
hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker. 
Besides,  the  excitation  of  the  morning  would 
naturally  be  succeeded  by  depression;  hence, 
little  was  spoken  in  Gudbrand's  house  on  that 
evening ;  and  the  family,  taking  a  late  dinner, 
or  rather  an  early  supper,  soon  retired  to  rest. 
The  next  morning,  which  was  a  pleasant  one, 
brought  better  spirits;  and  when  the  family 
were  assembled  at  breakfast,  they  were  some- 
what cheerful.  Sleep  is  truly  an  invaluable 
friend ;  for  it  not  only  removes  corporeal  ills — 
fatigue  and  even  sickness  —  but  diffuses  through 
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the  frame  vigour  and  animation.  It  not  only 
soothes  the  wounded  soul — torn  by  neglect  or 
bereavement — but  imparts  healthy  and  natural 
joy,  so  that  the  person  rises  from  sleep,  in  some 
respects,  as  the  soul  at  the  Resurrection  will 
rise  from  the  tomb,  leaving  its  ills  behind  it 

While  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  Gunlbd 
said,  ^^I  fancied  several  times  yesterday,  that 
Waldi  Freyde  was  much  like  Arnas  Balderson." 

"  What  Balderson  ?  "  inquired  Gudbrand  : 
"he  that  lived  in  Sida,  about  thirty  yeai*s 
ago?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gunlod.  "  Waldi  must  now 
be  about  fifty  yeai's  of  age.  Arnas,  when  he 
left,  was  about  twenty.  He  was  a  clever  boy, 
but  too  fond  of  company ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
say  of  wicked  company ;  for  this  ruined  him. 
I  knew  his  poor  mother.  She  did  not  hear 
from  him  after  he  left  her;  but  she  was  told 
that  he  was  a  seaman  on  board  a  pirate- vessel, 
and  she  broke  her  heart." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  "  how  calami- 
tous is  vice.  It  cripples  the  energies  of  a 
youth,  if  he  be  subject  to  it;    prevents  him 
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from  living  hjq^ily  —  whidi  is  one  great  end 
of  life  —  and  casts  a  gloom  on  all  around 
him  —  making  the  lonely  horn's  of  his  friends, 
hours  of  pale  anxiety ;  and,  at  last  —  for  this 
is  the  usual  termination  of  the  history — ^^tbe 
son  beggars  himself,  and  dies  an  outcast :  the 
parents,  bowed  down  with  anguish  of  heart, 
lose  all  relish  of  life,  and  sink  into  an  early 
grave.  Oil  pray  God  to  prepare  and  take 
my  children  rather  than  suffer  them  to  wander 
in  the  paths  of  sin  and  misery  » 

The  tears  trickled  down  Gunlod's  face  as  she 
responded  to  this  petiticm. 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Vola,  "I  do n*t  think 
you  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  your 
children :  they  are,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  good;  or,  at  least,  I  can  answer  for 
myself." 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
complain  of  you  —  though,  I  believe,  we  might 
all  be  better ;  but  I  meant  to  say  that  it  would 
be  less  painful  for  a  parent  to  follow  the 
remains  of  a  beloved  child  to  the  grave"  — 
(Here,  the  worthy  old  man,  by  means  of  biting 
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bis  lip  and  rubbing  bis  moutb,  contrived  to 
retain,  what  was  nearly  lost,  the  mastery  over 
bis  feelings)^ — "It  would  be  less  painful,  I 
say,  than  to  behold  his  child  wandering  in  the 
paths  of  sin,  without  hope  of  recovery." 

**  Well,  father,  I  suppose  that's  true  enough, 
though  I  know  little  of  these  things ;  and  I  dare 
say  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  me  as 
well  as  the  rest ;  but  you  must  confess,  father, 
that  I  seldom  go  astray." 

Thorna  looked  at  her  sister,  and  smiled. 

**  Really,"  said  Vola,  "  I  do  n't  go  astray  more 
than  others ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  the  customs  of  it.  Now  we  all 
know  that  our  dear  mother  is  most  exemplary 
in  her  conduct,  but  was  not  Arnas,  the  scape- 
grace, attentive  to  her  in  her  early  days  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Gunlod,  colo\u-ing  a  little  ; 
"  How  do  you  know  any  thing  of  that  matter?" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  replied  Vola,  "  it  seems, 
from  every  symptom,  to  be  a  true  matter." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly, "  he   was  attentive  to  me  in  my  early 
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days ;  but  when  he  became  dissipated,  I  declined 
his  attentions." 

"  My  dear  mother  ! "  exclaimed  Vola,  "  you 
were  moralising,  a  short  time  since,  on  love  and 
prudence.     Now,  by  mere  chance,  I  discover 
that  you  were  so  loving  and  prudent  as  to  re- 
ceive the  addresses  of  a  wild  fellow  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will   turn  out  to  be  Waldi  Freyde. 
But,  perhaps  he  jilted  you,  and  then  his  jilting 
was  a  convincing  proof  of  his  dissipation,  and 
you  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
That  is,  my  dear  mother,  you  left  him  —  turned 
away   from   him  —  without   moving;  and,    al- 
though you  did  not  move,  and  were  close^to 
him  at  first,  you  were,  at  last,  far  distant  from 
him.     Now  if  I  do  n't  do  worse  than  take  up 
with  such  a  companion,   do  not  complain.     I 
am   censured  sometimes   by  you  and  Thoma 
for   being   flighty  —  because,    perhaps,    I  can 
fly  a  little  higher,   and  look  a   little    further 
round  than  my  relatives ;  but  now  I  find  that 
one  of  my  accusers  was  about  to  be  married  to 
a  robber,  and  the  other  was  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  !     My  dear  Thorna,  I  suppose  it 
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was  not  so;  but  a  suspicion,  a  very  slight 
one,  without  any  foundation,  rises  in  my  mind, 
Did  you  not,  the  other  night,  purposely  get 
into  the  good  society,  with  whom  you  wore 
found  by  Eggert  and  Gudmandr?  and,  if 
so " 

"  If  you  speak,  girl,"  said  Gudbrand,  "speak 
properly.     Do  not " 

"  My  dear  father,  do  not  moralise.  Somehow, 
I  have  a  great  dislike  to  moralisers.  However, 
I  will  speak  as  I  ought,  though  I  am  sure  I 
have  never  said  half  as  much  against  Thorna  as 
she  has  against  me." 

"  For  a  good  reason,  probably,"  said  Gud- 
brand. **  But  Thorna  has,  I  think,  passed  over 
defects  in  your  conduct  as  too  small  for  repre- 
hension, which  were  greater  than  what  you  have 
seen  in  her." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  father. 
Now  you  perceive  that  I  am  better  than 
Thorna ;  for  I  receive  censures,  and  am  grate- 
ful; while  she  receives  compliments,  and  says 
nothing." 

"  You,"  replied  the  sister,  "  find  yourself  so 
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much  at  home,  when  you  are  contendhig  with 
your  friends,  that  you  get  on  successfully  — ^for 
whatever  is  &miliar  to  us  is  easy ;  but  I  am  so 
little  accustomed  to  receive,  or  contend  for 
compliments,  that  when  I  get  one  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  do  with  it," 

**  We  mast  allow,  my  dear,"  said  Vola,  **  that 
compliments  in  your  case  are  very  inappro- 
priate." 

«  But  —  "  said  Thorna, 

"Not  a  word  more,  my  dear.  You  say  I 
am  at  home ;  and  you,  of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  distinction,  must  be  absent.  In  your  wan- 
derings, have  you  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of 
Marfrede  lately?  Or  have  you  forgotten 
him?* 

"  I  wish  you  had  said  nothing  on  this  sub- 
ject," replied  Thorna.  But,  as  to  forgetting 
him,  I  hop6  I  have  not  —  Would  you  have 
done  so  ?" 

"  Would  I  ?"  exclaimed  Vola.  "  Do  not  ask 
such  a  silly  question.  Come  home  —  cease  your 
wanderings  —  be  sensible.  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  bind,  or  promise  myself  to  the!  best 
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specimen  of  male  creature  that  ever  walked  the 
earth.  Forget  ?  yes,  I  hope,  if  I  had  done  sudi 
a  foolish  thing  as  you.  It  is  degrading  for  a 
young  girl  to  pledge  herself  to  one  of  the  other 
sex — to  vow  that  she  will  be  his,  whatever  may 
happen.  To  think  of  him  only,  to  wait  for  him 
only^  to  look  on  him  only,  to  talk  of  him  only, 
to  walk  with  him  only,  and  to  die  for  him  only ! 
Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  ?  Why,  by 
trammeling  herself  thus,  she  loses  a  hundred 
&irer  offers.  All  the  men  in  the  parish,  or  the 
district,  or  the  island,  might  crowd  around  me, 
and  beg,  pray,  flatter,  or  deceive,  before  I  would 
say  to  one  of  them — I  will  bind  myself  to  thee, 
for  ever ! " 

'*  Your  notions  and  mine,"  said  Thoma,  **are 
very  dissimilar." 

*^  May  they  ever  be  so,  my  dear !  But  now, 
your  own  true  love  is  in  distant  lands,  and  for 
what  I  know,  will  never  be  nearer :  while  there 
is  an  ocean  between  you  to  wash  out  a  vow,  rid 
yourself  from  the  trammels,  and  be,  like  myself, 
free  as  the  careering  winds  or  the  dashing  and 
sparkling  billows." 
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.  "  Such  wild  freedom  does  not  suit  my  taste ; 
nor  does  it,  I  think,  suit  any  one's  advant-* 
age." 

"  I  think  so,  my  dear,*'  said  Gunlod.  **  But, 
in  regard  to  Marfrede,  I  hope  Thoma  has  made 
no  vows  to  him :  indeed,  if  I  had  thought  she 
had,  I  would  not  have  said  what  I  did  the  other 
day ;  for  I  think  that  vows  between  lovers,  if  at 
all  reasonable,  are  sacred." 

"  For  this  reason,"  said  Thorna,  with  some 
feeling,  "  do  not,  my  dear  mother,  say  a  word 
more  about  Marfrede.  If  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  violate  an  engagement,  do  not  ask  me  to 
reject  him." 

Eggert  and  Galmina,  who  were  present,  dur- 
ing this  desultory  conversation,  were  sometimes 
listening,  and  sometimes  chatting :  but  Thord, 
especially  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Mar- 
frede, was  all  eye  and  ear,  although  he  was 
anxious  to  prevent  any  visible  indications  of 
feeling.  He  loved  Thorna  ardently;  and  — 
as  it  happens  with  a  sanguine  mind,  wishes 
and  hopes  become  treasured  in  the  memory  as 
evidences   of  success  —  in   proportion    as   his. 
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wishes  grew  his  expectations  grew  also.  Indeed, 
so  strong  was  his  passion,  that  he  determined 
to  adopt  every  means,  lawful  or  otherwise,  to 
obtain  her :  which  determination,  subsequently 
acted  on,  produced  many  unhappy  results. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

SiDA  was  in  a  state  of  great  bustle  and  exci- 
tation on  the  day  after  the  trial.  As  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  good  old  Gudbrand  walked 
out  to  see  and  hear  what  was  doing;  and 
amongst  other  matters,  saw  some  persons  en- 
gaged in  carrying  timber,  and  others  in  erecting 
a  scaiFold  for  the  execution  of  Waldi. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  be  the  Amas  Balderson 
that  Gunlod  spoke  of?"  said  Gudbrand,  as  he 
walked  along :  but  when  he  came  among  the 
workmen,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  other 
matters.  It  was  intended  to  erect  a  pretty 
large  platform,  and  on  it  to  raise  a  post  or 
column,  to  which  a  strong  cross-piece  was  to 
be  fixed ;  a  little  within  one  end  of  which  a 
hole  was  to  be  bored,  and  through  this  a  rope 
passed.  As  soon  as  one  end  of  the  rope  was  tied 
around  Waldi's  neck,  the  other  would  be  pulled 
by  two  or  three  men ;  and  when  the  body  was 
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^raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  the  rope  would  be 
fastened  to  a  ring  screwed  in  the  platform. 

All  were  full  of  engagement  —  some  with 
hands,  some  with  tongues,  and  some  with  both. 
While  Gudbrand  was  looking  on.  Farmer  Eis- 
ke^am  came  up,  and  having  expressed  his 
astonishment  in  regard  to  the  past,  began  to 
^express  his  fears  for  the  future. 

'^  This  is  a  strange  and  alarming  matt^," 
said  he,  **  the  first  murder  that  we  have  known 
hereabout;  the  first  murderer,  and  the  first 
execution.  Now  it  is  right  that  tliere  should 
be  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  as  Sira  Gud- 
merson  says^  but  I  do  n't  know  exactly,  I  fear 
we  shall  be  sorry  if  we  hang  the  man.'* 

"  How  so?"  inquired  Gudbrand. 

**  Why,  I  mean  as  to  his  spirit  My  wife 
isays  that  I  shall  never  go  from  home  of  an 
evening;  or  if  I  do,  she  declares  she  will  go 
with  me" 

"  And  do  you  ocmiplain  of  that?"  inquired 
Hans  Troilson,  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was 
passing  near  the  speaker.  "  Heaven  be  praised 
ibr  -  any   means  which  would  bring  out    the 
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natural,  kind,  and  loving  qualities  of  a  wife. 
She  is  your  companion,  Farmer  Eiskeglam,  she 
is  right  in  keeping  your  company." 

"  Yes,  yes — no,  no,"  resumed  the  farmer ;  — 
"  She  is  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  would  rather 
hiave  bodily  company  than  ghostly;  or  she 
would  like  for  me  to  see  them  as  well  as 
herself." 

"  Very  good,"  exclaimed  Hans  Troilson. 
"  The  pleasure  is  twice  as  great  when  there  is 
company  to  talk  of  it.  Or  perhaps  there  is 
twice  as  much  seen,  where  there  are  two.  pair  of 
eyes  engaged  in  seeing.  Or,  as  one  sight  is 
divided  between  two  persons,  perhaps  each  one 
sees  only  half.  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  settle  it  cleverly;"  and  so, 
adjusting  the  piece  of  timber  to  the  convenience 
of  his  shoulder,  he  trotted  off. 

"  What  I  mean,"  said  Farmer  Eiskeglam, 
"  is  that  my  wife  is  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  afraid 
to  be  left  alone.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of 
them;  but  the  reason  is,  I  suppose,  there 
hav'  n't  been  any  in  the  parish.  However,  I 
believe  that  when  a  man  goes  out  of  life  by 
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unnatural  means  —  that  is,  when  his  proper 
time  is  not  arrived  — his  spirit  has  no  place 
appointed  for  it;  and  if  so,  it  must  wander 
about.  Now  a  wandering  spirit  can  put  on 
any  shape  — that  of  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  human 
creature  —  and  it  can  frighten  men,  or  lure 
them  to  evil.  You  may  depend  on  it,"  he  said, 
with  emphasis,  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground, 
"  Waldi  will  have  no  good  blood  for  the  Sida 
people,  and  without  doubt  he  will  bring  some 
of  us  to  harm." 

"  Hush !  hush !  man,"  said  lorundr  Magbert, 
who  came  up  behind  the  speaker.  "  A  spirit 
have  no  good  blood  for  the  people?  Why  a  spirit 
has  no  blood,  good  or  bad." 

"  Ey !  now,  that  is  well  enough  for  lorundr, 
but  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Farmer  Eiskeglam, 
"  that  in  Hofda,  a  small  place  on  the  north 
coast,  two  men  killed  a  bear,  and  quarrelled 
which  should  have  the  skin ;  and  one  of  them, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  struck  the  other;  he,  in 
return,  made  a  thrust  at  his  opponent  with  a 
spear,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The 
^bunded  man  fell  dead;    and   the  otlier  was 
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horribly  frightened  —  he  ran  to  his  house,  like 
a  man  bereft  of  reason ;  threw  his  arms  aromid 
his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  cooled  his 
burning  brow  for  a  moment  on  her  heaving 
bosom ;  kissed  her  wildly ;  then  returned  and 
kissed  her  again ;  embraced  his  children ;  and, 
in  a  state  of  phrenzy,  deaf  to  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  his  household,  ran  swiftly  to 
the  sea.  Meeting  with  a  neighbour,  he  ex- 
claimed^  '  O !  Egil,  I  am  a  ruined  man  !  —  I  am 
ruined  !  —  I  have  killed  Cormak  Grutten  Wo  ! 
wo  is  me!'  and  running  onward,  he  sprang 
over  a  cliff  into  the  midst  of  the  waves,  and 
perished. 

"  Now  both  these  men  were  hurried  out  of 

the  world  before  their  proper  time.  My  notion 
is  that  there  was  no  place  appointed  for  them, 
and  the  story  will  prove  it,  for  their  spirits 
wandered  about; — sometimes,  they  were  seen 
on  mountains  of  ice,  engaged  in  combat;  and 
sometimes,  falling  headlong  from  the  glistening, 
icy  pinnacles.  One  of  them,  the  man  who 
killed  the  other,  was  frequently  discovered, 
Itfuiging  in  the  air,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
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diff)  and  not  fkr  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  dark,  stormy  winter-nights,  both  were 
ftOmetinies  seen  riding  on  clouds,  and  their 
piteous  cries  were  heard,  as  Ion  Veigson  said, 
*  cresting  the  blustering  winds'  —  These  were 
his  very  words. 

**  One  of  the  fishermen  of  Hofda  lost  his 
M^y  one  evening,  and  was  imprisoned  and 
almost  buried  in  snow  for  several  hours,  in  a 
little  cove  near  the  cliff.  As  the  waves  rolled 
in,  he  saw  something  white  on  their  surface, 
which  was  frequently  thrown  on  the  beach  and 
rolled  back  again  to  the  sea.  After  looking 
through  the  darkness  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  a  man.  It  was  a 
horrid  sight  for  him  —  a  poor  fellow  expecting 
to  perish,  and  to  be  buried  and  bleached  in  the 
snow.  After  some  time,  the  body  was  rolled 
up  the  beach,  beyond  the  highest  wave,  and 
turned  over  and  over  until  it  reached  the 
middle  of  the  valley ;  when  it  ascended  into 
the  air,  and  seated  itself  on  a  black  cloud  '-^ 
the  cloud  and  the  body  forming  a  singular 
contrast  —  and  passed  directly  over  his  head. 
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At  this  moment,  the  figure  waved  its  hand, 
and  cried  *  Fifteen  years  more !  fifteen  years 
more!'  —  meaning  that  the  man  would  have 
lived,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered,  fifteen 
years  longer;  and  that  it  would  be  so  long 
before  he  would  be  sent  among  spirits.  As 
the  spectre  passed  away,  mutterings  of  revenge 
were  heard.  Now,  let  us  examine  what  fol- 
lowed. The  wife  of  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  was  struck,  in  open 
day-light,  by  an  unseen  hand;  she  became 
sick  and  died.  Two  children  out  of  the  three 
died ;  and  several  relations  of  the  man  and  his 
wife  passed  away. 

"  Will  this,"  he  continued,  turning  to  lo- 
rundr,  "  convince  you  that  it  is  no  trifling 
matter  to  hurry  a  man's  soul  out  of  his  body 
before  there  's  a  place  appointed  for  it?" 

"  I  made  a  joke  of  it,  at  first,"  said  lorundr : 
"  but  really,  I  think  it  no  joke." 

The  hreppstiore  then  came  up.  "  I  have 
been  endeavouring,"  said  he,  "  to  engage  some 
persons  to  do  the  work  to-morrow;  but  I  can 
get  no  one." 
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**  What  work?"  inquired  Gudbrand;  "the 

execution  of  Waldi  ?" 

«  Yes.'' 

"It  would  be  better"  —  said  Farmer  Eis- 
keglam, 

**  My  dear  neighbour,"  interposed  Gudbrand ; 
"the  man  is  sentenced  to  die;  and  nothing 
that  we  can  say  would  prevent  it.  If  the 
hreppstiore  cannot  procure  men,  he  must  do  it 
himself." 

"No,"  replied  the  oflScer;  "  I  am  not  ob- 
liged to  do  it,  nor  would  I ;  but  I  must  en- 
deavour to  get  some  one  who  will.  Now,  who 
of  you  lads  and  active  fellows,"  said  he,  to  the 
crowd  of  labourers,  "  will  undertake  the  work 
of  helping  the  murderer  out  of  existence  ?  Any 
man  who  will,  shall  receive  two  rix-doUars." 

The  hammering  ceased  for  a  moment,  but 

no  one  made  a  reply.  The  men  had  not  heard 
the  story  or  the  conversation  between  Gudbrand 

and  his  company :  and  yet  no  one  would  accept 
the  offer.  "  Not  I,  not  I,"  were  the  sounds 
that  proceeded  from  all  parts  to  the  ears  of  the 
law  oflScer. 
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"  Then,'*  said  the  hreppstiore,  '*  I  must  go 
further  and  try  what  I  can  do." 

The  officer  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  persons  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  Waldi ;  but  the  people  of 
Sida  were  so  little  accustomed  to  such  matters, 
that  the  thought  of  taking  away  the  life  even 
of  a  murderer,  in  cold  blood,  was  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  men  were 
still  working  about  the  scaffold,  wh^i  some 
(me  came,  and  requested  them  to  desist;  ^^for 
it  is  likely,"  said  he^  "  that  Waldi  will  be  sent 
to  Denmark.  The  Prefect,"  he  added,  "is 
now  in  the  Court-house  consulting  with  some 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject." 
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CHAR  XVI. 

"The  Court,"  observed  the  Prefect — who 
was  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  Court-house 
with  the  Sysselman,  and  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  —  "  has  condemned  Waldi  to  death. 
This  sentence  cannot,  and  indeed  ought  not  to 
be  revoked.  There  have  been,  however,  objec- 
tions raised  in  other  parts  of  the  island  to  the 
execution  of  criminals;  and  I  have  been  in- 
structed, in  case  a  prisoner  be  sentenced  to 
death,  and  no  one  will*  execute  the  sentence, 
that  the  prisoner  must  be  sent  to  Denmark, 
where  he  will  be  treated  according  to " 

"  Ho  !  HoUoo  ! "  cried  a  man,  rushing  into 
the  court,  "  Waldi  has  hanged  himself ! " 

The  assembly  were  startled,  as  if  electrified, 
but  were  incapable  of  rising  from  their  seats 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then,  regaining 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  they  set  off,  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  ran  after  the  man  who 
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was  returning  at  full  speed  to  Waldi's  prison. 
It  would  have  been,  under  other  circumstances, 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  scene ;  for  all  started 
from  the  court-door  about  the  same  time,  and 
moved  on  rather  quickly  in  one  compact  body ; 
but  some  were  young  and  others  aged,  some 
were  agile  and  others  fat  and  heavy ;  so  that, 
in  a  short  time,  like  a  glutinous  substance,  they 
were  considerably  elongated ;  and  while  some 
were  driving  on  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
to  be  gained;  the  hinder  ones  were  lagging 
back  as  if  they  had  gained,  and  were  obliged 
to  carry  both. 

Farmer  Eiskeglam  was  a  heavy  man,  and 
strong  in  muscle,  though  "tender  on  the 
wind."  He  was  driving  on  at  a  brisk  trot, 
puffing  and  fuming,  and  by  starts  soliliquising 
on  the  hanged  robber,  his  eyes  being  "  down- 
ward cast "  for  the  more  facile  picking  out  of 
bits  of  convenient  road,  when  Gruntby  Touch- 
dotter,  a  neighbour  living  on  the  way  side, 
hearing  the  noise,  ran  out,  and  while  engaged 
in  looking  breathlessly  at  the  foremost  racenS, 
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her  hands  fixed  on  her  hips,  and  her  person 
stretched  and  elevated  almost  on  tip-toes, 
Farmer  Eiskeglam  came  on,  and  ran  foul  of  her 
with  such  a  shock,  that  the  poor  woman  was 
knocked  flat  on  the  ground;  and  the  farmer, 
deviating  a  little  from  the  line  of  progression  — 
agreeably  with  the  law  of  dynamics,  which 
regulates  the  course,  in  such  cases,  by  the 
angle  of  incidence  —  came  down,  with  great 
force,  at  full  length  on  the  earth,  his  corporeal 
part  forming  with  that  of  Gruntby  (for  their 
feet  were  almost  touching)  an  angle  of  about 
fifty  degrees.  The  leeward  racers  now  bore  up 
to  the  unfortunate  castaways,  and  helped  them 
both,  much  bruised,  into  Gruntby's  dwelling 

-The  prefect,  by  virtue  of  his  office  ana 
lightness  of  foot,  arrived  pretty  early  at  the 
prison-door,  where  a  great  multitude  was 
gathered. 

"  Hanged  himself!"  cried  he,  as  he  pushed 
among  the  crowd.     "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

**Here,"  replied  the  man,  who  had  given  the 
intelligence,  "you  can  see  him,  by  peeping 
through  the  crevice." 
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"  Aye,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  prefect,  with 
a  pallid  and  perturbed  countenance,  "  there  he 
is.     But  how  is  the  door  fastened  ?  " 

The  hreppstiore  now  arrived  in  a  dreadful 
fright. 

"This  —  this  is  a  sad  affair,"  said  the  pre- 
fect. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  hreppstiore;  "  but 't  is 
no  fault  of  mine,  for  I  did  n't  know  he  was 
going  to  do  it.  How  is  this  ?  I  can  't  open  the 
door." 

*'  Your  hand  trembles,"  observed  the  prefect 
''  Here,  let  me."  And  then  giving  the  door  a 
jerk,  it  flew  open. 

"  Why,  it  was  not  fastened  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  melancholy  spectacle  was  now  visible  to 
all ;  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  a 
thrill  of  horror.  The  prefect  stept  in,  but  was 
so  much  affected  that  he  was  almost  unmanned; 
indeed,  he  seemed  in  doubt  whether  he  would 
return  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  or  boldjj^ 
examine  tJie  revolting  circumstances  of  the 
catastrophe.      His    duty,    however,    as    chief 
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magistrate,  compelled  him  to  do  the  latter; 
and  hence,*  with  a  trembling  hand  he  touched 
the  body,  which  swung  round,  and  lo !  the 
multitude  saw  that  it  was  stuffed  wadmal ! ! 
The  prefect  was  thunderstruck.  The  people 
stared  vacantly  for  a  moment;  and  then,  in- 
voluntarily holding  their  sides,  set  up  such  a 
chorus  of  laughter,  as  astounded  those  who  were 
coming  up  to  the  scene  with  long  and  anxious 
&ces.  The  peal  was  rung  most  cheerily  and 
boisterously.  The  prefect  shifted  out  of  sight 
as  soon  as  convenient,  and  the  hreppstiore 
made  himself  scarce,  for  the  laugh  was  partly 
against  both.  The  waggish  ruffian  it  seems 
had  escaped,  having  tied  his  dark  wadmal 
coverlet  into  the  form  of  a  man,  and  suspended 
it  firom  a  beam.  The  door  was  fastened  with  a 
bit  of  wood. 

How  Waldi  contrived  to  liberate  himself 
is  hard  to  say,  for  the  door  was  strongly 
&stened;  however,  "he  was  more  skilful  in 
avoiding  the  penalties  of  the  law,  than  the  Sida 
people  were  in  securing  prisoners. 
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The  sysselman,  who  fell  in  coming  down  the 
steps  of  the  court-house,  did  not  arrive  until 
the  Excitation  and  merriment  were  over. 

As  Gudbrand  was  walking  homeward.  Farmer 
Eiskeglam  (who  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  collision  with  Gruntby,  excepting  a  slight 
lameness)  overtook  him.  "I  am  thankful," 
said  he,  "  that  Waldi  is  gone.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Divine  Providence  brought  about  all 
this. — I  have  faith  enough  to  satisfy  me  on 
that  head." 

"  My  dear  friend ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand, 
**  you  evince  more  faith  than  judgment ;  or  I 
may  say,  more  credulity  than  either; — for 
there  is,  very  frequently,  trust  or  confidence 
without  &ith.  For  instance,  a  man  desires  a 
thing,  and  his  desire  being  strong  insensibly 
passes  into  hope,  and  then  it  is  mistaken  for 
genuine  faith.  We  must  be  careful  in  these 
matters,  or  we  shall  fali  into  great  errors.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Waldi's  escape  arose  from 
the  immediate  interference  of  Providence ;  for 
if  so,  the  frolic  of  the  wadmal  effigy  may  have 
arisen  from  the  same  source." 
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^'  No,  no»  I  don't  think  so ;  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  two." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Gudbrand ;  "  but  there 
is  a  similarity  in  this  respect :  one  would  as  well 
agree  with  the  dignity  of  Divine  Providence,  as 
the  other  with  his  justice.  However,  now  that 
Waldi  is  gone,  we  shall  not,  I  expect,  see  him 
again*     He  is  gone,  I  hope,  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  hope,"  said  farmer  Eiskeglam. 

Vola  happened  to  be  at  the  prison  when  the 
hanged  effigy  of  Waldi  was  discovered,  and  she 
arrived  home  before  her  father. 

"  My  dear  mother  ! "  she  exclaimed,  almost 
breathless,  "get  yourself  ready,  and  set  off 
immediately,  for  Waldi  Freyde  and  Arnas 
Balderson  are  gone — two  men  in  one:  don't 
let  your  true  love  fly  by  himself — ihis  is  not 
sociable,  mother ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Vola?"  inquired 
Thorna. 

"Why  I  mean  what  I  say,  that  Waldi  is 
gone,  gone,  and  never  will  be  seen  again  in 
this  part  of  the  civilised  world,  by  man  or 
woman,  lover  or  hater.     He  is  gone  to  sea,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  where  he  used  to  be;  and  there, 
perhaps,  he  will  meet  with  Marfrede,  and  give 
him  a  stomach-full  of  servitude.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
for  poor  Thorna  !   but  — " 

Gudbrand  now  enters.  "Gunlbd,  Thorna, 
Galmina,  all  of  you ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sat 
down,  "  the  stir  is  over,  or  indeed  begun ;  for 
Waldi  is  gone,  and  no  one  knows  where.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  searching  for  him ;  but 
the  fellow  is  crafty,  he  won't  be  taken." 

"Is  he  really  gone?"  inquired  Galmina: 
"  for,  if  so,  I  am  not  sorry ;  but  I  hope  this 
country  will  never  see  him  again." 

Thord  and  Eggert  now  entered.  "  Well," 
said  the  former,  "  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
this  before;  but  I  am  sorry  for  it:  I  must  say 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  fellow  hanged." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Eggert,  *  t  is  best  as  it 


is." 


"  Why,  if  he  had  not  been  hung  here," 
replied  Thord,  "  he  ought  to  have  been  hung 
in  Denmark." 

"My  dear!"  said  Gunlod,  "I  am  sure  I 
should  not    have  felt  easy  for  a  long  time,  if 
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Waldi  had  been  executed  here ;  for  I  should 
have  been  continually  fancying  I  saw  his  dead 
body  before  me:  and  even  if  he  had  been 
sent  to  Denmark,  I  should  have  been  very 
anxious  about  him." 

"There  is  a  reason  for  this,'  cried  Vola. 
"  My  dear  &ther !  have  you  no  eyes,  no  ears, 
no  understanding?  Cannot  you  perceive  that 
our  dear  mother's  heart  is  drawn  away  after 
Arnas  Balderson?  Are  you  not  fearful  of 
losing  your  partner — your  wandering  bosom- 
friend?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  child  !  I  am  under  no  fear,"  re- 
plied Gudbrand,  taking  the  hand  of  his  agitated 
partner,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss ;  "  I  am 
under  no  fear  in  this  matter.  Thirty  years  of 
uninterrupted  and  affectionate  union  put  an  end 
to  misgivings.  Visible  bonds  weaken  with  age ; 
but  the  invisible  bonds  of  love  strengthen  with 
years.  No,  no,  I  have  no  uneasiness  in  th 
matter." 

"We  have  lived  together  in  peace,"  responded 
Gunlod ;  "  and  thus,  I  hope,  we  shall  die." 

"My  dear  Vola,"  said  Galmina,  "why  do 
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you  make  such  abrupt,  such  pain-exciting  re- 
marks ?  It  is  an  unamiable  kind  of  pleasure 
which  arises  from  another's  pain." 

*'  If  others,  my  dear,"  said  Gunlod  to  her 
thoughtless  daughter,  while  tears  glistened  in 
her  eyes,  **were  as  regardless  of  your  feelings 
as  you  are  of  theirs,  you  would  have  much  to 
mortify  and  pain  you." 

"  I  always  speak  what  I  think,"  said  Vola : 

"is  not  that  better  than  to  think  one  thing  and 
say  another?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  observed  Gudbrand,  "  sin- 
cerity is  better  than  hypocrisy;  but  sincerity 
may  consist  with  tenderness  and  benevolence. 
If  the  heart  is  tuned  correctly,  it  may  express 
its  feelings,  but  not  otherwise.  From  the 
mountains,  as  you  well  know,  sometimes  streams 
of  fire,  and  sometimes  streams  of  clear  and 
grateful  waters,  descend:  the  former  are  as 
true  and  natural  as  the  latter,  but  not  so  desir- 
able. Thus,  in  the  mind,  there  may  be  feelings 
of  an  exciting,  uncharitable,  burning  kind ; 
theso  should  be  quenched  and  utterly  destroyed: 
but  when  the  waters  of  benevolence  and  love 
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exist  there^  let  them  by  all  means  come  forth, 
and  let  us  bless  God  for  them." 

"  Father,"  said  Vela,  "  we  shall,  I  hope,  live 
long  enough  to  grow  out  of  our  defects." 

"  Defects,  my  dear,  become  weak  or  strong 
in  proportion  as  we  indulge  them.  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  one,  both  in  respect  of  this 
world  and  the  next,  to  check  his  evil  disposi- 
tions. Oh  !  let  us  always  consider  that  this  life 
is  but  the  passage  to  another,  and  that  our 
future  enjoyment  depends  on  our  present  con- 
duct." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Vola,  "  indeed  I  know,  that 
your  advice  is  excellent.  I  wish  we  were  all  as 
good  as  our  dear  father.  But,  after  all,  if  Waldi 
Freyde  and  Arnas  Balderson  should  prove  to 
be  the  same,  it  would  be  very  singular." 

Yes,  yes,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  the  coincidence 
would  be  singular;  but  in  respect  of  goodness, 
my  dear,  every  one  has  room  for  improvement. 
Goodness  is  a  word  scarcely  applicable  to  sinful 
man.  It  is  true  that  some  have  more  need 
than  others  to  be  careful  of  particular  sins ;  but 
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all  must  confess,  in  the  dust  of  humility,  that 
they  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  lament  over  the  actual  presence 
of  defects,  rather  than  glory  in  the  fancied 
absence  of  them." 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  searching  for  Waldi ; 
indeed,  the  country  was  scoured  in  almost  all 
directions;  but  he  could  not  be  found.  The 
Sida  people  were  determined  not  to  be  out- 
witted by  the  female  robber,  and  hence  they 
stationed  two  men  constantly  as  guards  before 
the  prison,  until,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  she  was  shipped  for  Copenhagen. 

Sida  was  now  free  from  alarm  —  the  storm 
had  subsided.  "  We  shall,"  said  Eyvind  Stein- 
gum  to  old  Gudbrand,  "  if  we  be  permitted  to 

behold  future  years,  look  back  on  this  period 
with  some  interest.  I  have  lived  in  the  parish 
for  thirty  summers,  and  I  have  never  before 
known  so  many  wonderful  events  as  have  hap- 
pened this  year.  The  slight  trembling  of  the 
earth  which  we  had  about  six  months  ago  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  great  cause  of  alarm." 
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"  You  forget  the  sickness  in  1749,"  said 
Gudbrand ;  "  that  was  a  fearful  time." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ey vind,  "  I  forgot  that ;  but 
we  ought,  certainly,  to  be  mindful  of  the 
dangers  through  which  a  merciful  Providence 
has  brought  us.  J  forgot  the  sickness  just  when 
I  spoke." 

'"^  "  I  have  heard,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  that  in  the 
fourteenth  centur}^  a  dreadful  pestilence  visited 
this  island,  which  was  appropriately  called 
*  Black  Death,'  and  it  swept  away  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants.  During  this  terrible  event  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  dense  vapour,  which  ob- 
scured almost  every  object.  That  was  a  time 
of  darkness  and  death.  We  shall,  I  hope,  never 
experience  anything  so  awful  as  that :  but,  when 
^  Thorsby  was  dying  the  other  day,  she  said  that 
calamities  greater  than  we  have  known  would 
come  on  our  unfortunate  country.  Whether 
they  will  happen  in  your  days  and  mine,  I  know 
not ;  but  if  so,  I  hope  God  will  give  us  strength 
to  meet  them.     How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  now  sixty-seven,"  replied  Eyvind. 

"  Why,  you  are  two  years  older  than  I  am," 
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said  Gudbrand.  "  Sixty-seven,  and  I  sixty- 
five;  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  period 
when  the  life  of  man  is  said  to  be  labour  and 
sorrow.  I  have  experienced  many  troubles; 
but  I  have  found  life,  on  the  whole  —  and  I 
thank  the  Divine  Being  for  it  —  worth  pos- 
sessing." 

"  What  part  of  life,''  inquired  Eyvind,  "  have 

you  found  most  pleasant  ?*' 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  singular, 
but  I  have  found  the  latter  half  more  pleasant 
than  the  former." 

"  Age  more  pleasant  than  youth  !  I  am  sur- 
prised at  that.  A  worthy  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say  that  our  early  days  are  joyous,  and  our 
latter  ones  gloomy.  ^  Youth,*  he  observed,  *  is 
spring — it  is  a  time  of  verdure,  and  fragrance, 
and  music ;  age  is  winter  —  it  is  a  time  of  dark- 
ness, and  chilliness,  and  woe.*  On  another 
occasion  he  said,  *  There  is  no  comparison  in 
the  pleasingness  of  the  pictures,  for  youth  is 
depicted  on  the  sunshine  of»  life  —  his  very 
sorrows  are  little  more  than  the  rainbows  of  a 
summer's  day ;  but  age  is  depicted  on  the  gloom, 
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the  awful  background  of  eternity.'  I  have 
myself,"  continued  Eyvind,  "been  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  life  is  worth  little  after 
forty.  And  whether  this  be  true  or  false  I 
know  not,  or  whether  the  opinion  made  me 
dissatisfied;  but  this  I  know,  I  have  experienced 
little  enjoyment  since  that  period." 

"  My  dear  Eyvind,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  yours 
is  a  false  and  dangerous  theory.  It  is  true,  if 
a  man  thinks  himself  unhappy  he  is  so,  and  no 
persuasion  can  make  him  otherwise ;  but  hap- 
piness depends  on  feelings  rather  than  circum- 
stances —  on  internals  rather  than  externals. 
Handsome  dwellings,  costly  apparel,  and  other 
possessions  are  valued  (indeed  I  saw  enough  of 
this  in  Denmark) ;  but  if  these  things  were 
thought  disgraceful,  or  the  badge  of  fools,  they 
would  not  be  contributive  to  enjoyment.  By 
the  same  rule,  if  men  contemplate  mature  age 
as  a  period  of  gloom,  and  when  they  arrive 
there  think  themselves  necessarily  cut  off  from 
the  smiles  of  foitune,  the  blessings  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  comforts  of  life,  they  will 
become   discontented   and  unhappy.      Now   I 
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tell  you  why  I  thought  an  adyanced  stage  of 
life  contributive  to  happiness,  and  why  I  found 
it  so.  Childhood  is  a  period  of  agitation  — 
one  in  which  cross  and  wayward  dispositions 
spring  up  which  require  to  be  checked :  this 
process  is  painful  to  the  child.  It  is  an  age  of 
rivalry  and  strong  contention ;  for  boys  in  their 
pastime  do  not  always  act  agreeably  with  justice 
and  good  feeling ;  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  among  them.  One 
is  the  strong  man  —  the  leader  of  the  party — 
and  all  must  bend  to  him.  It  is  his  will,  fre- 
quently, to  make  the  lesser  boys  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
rival  leaders,  and  the  weaker  boys  must  fight 
their  battles.  A  thousand  little  occurrences  — 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  little  minds — con- 
tribute to  make  childhood  a  period  of  fear  and 
uneasiness. 

**  Then,  when  the  stripling  goes  to  school — 
if  school  there  be,  though  in  too  many  of  our 
parishes  there  are  none  —  he  goes  as  the  wild 
colt  to  the  hands  of  the  trainer ;  he  goes,  not  to 

be  indulged  and  flattered,  but  to  be  curbed  and 
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beaten.  Tyranny,  too  frequently,  meets  him 
wherever  he  turns — tyranny  among  his  play- 
mates, tyranny  at  school,  tyranny  at  home  — 
from  an  elder  brother,  or  a  surly  parent.  He 
improves  himself  but  little,  in  this  respect,  when 
he  begins  to  learn  a  business.  If  he  works  on 
a  farm,  or  becomes  a  fisherman,  or  even  a 
scholar,  it  is  toil  continually  —  toil  and  disap- 
pointment 

"  Then  comes  the  period  of  love  and  marriage, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  extremely  pleasing ; 
but  I  know,  and  so  do  most,  that  although  the 
winning  of  the  fair  maiden  is  inexpressibly 
delightful,  and  the  consciousness,  the  capability 
of  saying,  *  That  maiden  is  mine,'  raises  the  soul 
to  ecstasy,  yet  there  is,  necessarily,  much  agita^ 
tion  of  spirit — much  anxiety  and  foreboding— 
even  in  a  prosperous  engagement;  and  if  the 
course  of  events  be  adverse,  a  man's  condition 
is  truly  pitiable. 

"  Now,  when  the  period  of  childhood  is  ended ; 
when  youth  is  fled ;  when  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  learning  a  business,  and  the  cares 
of  entering  on  farming  or  other  engagements 
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are  over;^  when  a  wife  has  been  long  tried)  and 
found  faithful  and  a£Pectionate ;  when  children 
are  grown  up,  and  become  capable  of  loving, 
honouring,  and  assisting  their  parents;  when 
the  constitution  is  formed  and  established; 
when  the  mind  is  turned  occasionally,  or  indeed 
constantly,  to  the  enchanting  scenes  of  future 
life,  and  the  soul  becomes  even  desirous  of 
changing  its  mortal  for  an  immortal  dress; 
when  the  things  of  earth  are  known,  and  those 
of  heaven  —  in  bright  and  dazzling  glimpses  — 
are  beheld  with  an  eye  of  faith ;  oh  !  then  is  the 
time  that  a  person  may  and  does  enjoy  the  gift 
of  existence.  Man  was  intended  to  be  ha{^y 
even  in  this  life.  Shall  I  believe  that  the 
greater  portion  of  enjoyment  was  intended  for 
a  premature  state,  and  that  as  a  man  advances 
to  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  and 
becomes  in  some  degree  a  fit  companion  for  the 
higher  orders  of  beings,  he  sinks  into  darkness 
and  wretchedness?  Shall  I  believe  that  in 
proportion  as  he  rises  from  the  animal  enjoy- 
ments of  youth,  and  becomes  an  intellectual 
being,  and  dwells,  as  it  were,  in  the  hidden 
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temple  of  his  mind,  the  streams  of  rational 
enjoyment  fail,  and  man  becomes  unfit  for 
existence?" 

Grudbrand  and  Eyvind  had  been  standing 
together  near  the  dwelling  of  the  former,  and 
just  at  this  moment  they  were  joined  by  Her- 
rick  Paulsen. 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
conversation,"  said  Herrick. 

"  We  have  not  been  very  busy,"  replied 
Gudbrand;  ^'or  at  least,  not  very  long  about 
it." 

"  Which  things,"  replied  Herrick,  "  are  very 
different  from  each  other." 

"Yes,  yes,  they  are  diflTerent,"  said  Gud- 
brand. '^  You  young  men,  and  especially  you 
poets,  are  so  much  accustomed  to  thinking  — 
to  considering  and  weighing  the  meaning  of 
words — that  you  discover  immediately  any 
impropriety  of  speech." 

"  Why,  as  to  youth,  I  am  not  very  young  — 
just  perhaps  in  the  prime  of  life;  at  any  rate, 
old  enough  to  know  that  a  little  quickness  of 
perception  is  very  different  from  wisdom.    The 
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mind  in  its  greater  movements  proceeds  slowly 
—  like  the  morning-light  beaming  from  be- 
hind the  horizon,  faintly  at  first,  then  more 
brightly,  and  still  more  brightly,  until  the-  day 
appears  in  all  its  glory :  whereas  the  quickness 
to  which  you  allude  is  like  the  lightning  burst- 
ing from  the  midst  of  darkness,  which  dazzles 
for  a  moment  and  then  vanishes." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice,"  exclaimed 
Sira  Gudmerson,  who  had  been  standing  for  a 
moment  outside  the  wall  which  hid  the  speaker 
from  his  view.  "  But,  Herrick,  you  are  cer- 
tainly wrong  —  wrong  in  your  opinions  and 
illustrations.  The  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
brightness  of  day  are  not  adapted  for  illustra- 
ing  human  wisdom.  Human  wisdom  is  compar- 
atively dark —  it  seldom  reaches  to  twilight :  it  is 
Divine  wisdom  only  that  can  be  represented  by 
the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  better  illustration 
would  be  —  instead  of  day  —  night :  wisdom  is 
the  luminary  of  night,  wit  is  the  shooting  star, 
poetry  is  the  aurora  borealis.  But  quickness  of 
perception  is  as  necessary  in  great  movements 
of  the  mind  as  in  small  ones.     The  leader  of  an 
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army  (and  thU  we  may  know  from  our  Saga») 
was  required  to  be  as  quick  in  his  perceptions 
when  he  directed  the  whole  of  his  forces,  as 
when  he  gave  orders  to  a  single  company ;  or 
when  he  raised  a  fort,  as  when  he  pitched  a  tent 
Indeed,  great  and  important  matters  require 
more  quickness  than  smaller  ones  :  but  the  dif- 
ference is  (and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  error),  a 
great  matter  is  an  accumulation  of  inferior  ones, 
and  what  we  term  a  small  matter  is  something 
of  an  individual  character.  I  think  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  in  ordinary  engagements  or 
conversation  is  not  indicative  of  shallowness; 
nor  is  the  capability  of  using  words  ingeniously, 
so  as  to  produce  wit,  indicative  of  an  ignorance 
of  things.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  habits 
of  a  person.  If  he  has  been  almost  secluded 
from  society,  as  some  of  our  clergy  have  been — 
buried  among  their  books  and  papers,  and  only 
rising  from  the  company  of  the  dead — if  I  may 
so  term  it  —  on  the  Saturday,  to  preach  to  the 
living  on  the  Sunday,  and  his  studies  have  been 
of  a  laborious  and  spirit-depressing  kind,  why 
then  he  will  be  slow  and  heavy  in  his  move- 
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ments ;  but  if  he  has  mixed  much  with  cheerful 
society,  he  will  be  much  more  lively.  A  great 
deal  depends  also  on  natural  disposition  —  on 
buoyancy  of  spirits  —  distinct  from  intellectual 
endowments.  However,  a  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  long  experience,  and  a 
vigorous  mind  are  necessary  in  order  to  gene- 
rate wisdom.  We  shall  find  more  wisdom  in 
the  aged,  on  this  account ;  we  shall  find  more 
quickness  in  the  young,  because  their  minds  are 
buoyant,  owing  to  a  continual  flow  of  animal 
spirits ;  and  we  shall  perceive  the  union  of  both 
when  man  has  risen  above  the  condition  of 
youth,  and  has  not  sunk  into  the  shades  of 
imbecility.  I  value  therefore,  very  much,  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  our  friends  Gudbrand 
and  Ejrvind.  I  am,  it  is  true,  creeping  on  after 
them  in  regard  to  age ;  but  I  am  several  years 
behind,  and  I  have  had  less  intercourse  with 
the  world  than  they." 

**  But  your  opportunities  of  reflecting  on  what 
you  have  seen,  and  your  capability  of  doing  so," 
replied  Gudbrand,  "  have  given  you  an  advan- 
tage over  me  and  my  friend." 
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"  Our  engagements  have  been  different,"  said 
Sira  Gudmerson;  "consequently,  you  know 
more  of  the  actual  working,  and  I  of  the  theory, 
of  things.  You  can  tell  what  has  been,  I  may 
be  able  to  guess  what  will  be." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  Eyvind, 
"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  the  former 
or  the  latter  part  of  life  will  be  more  con- 
tributive  to  enjoyment." 

"  If  men  were  to  act  agreeably  with  the 
designs  of  God,*'  replied  the  clergyman,  "  they 
would  without  doubt  improve,  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  until  the  earthly  te- 
nement began  to  break  up  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  removal  and  exaltation  of  the  soul. 
Hence,  the  latter  half  of  life  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  real  enjoyment  than  the  former 
half." 

"  That  is  just  my  opinion,"  observed 
Gudbrand. 

"  Now  that  happiness  is  the  subject,"  said 
Herrick  Paulsen,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
matrimony  as  a  source  of  enjoyment?" 
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"I  think,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson,  "that 
matrimony  generally  is  productive  of  great 
advantage.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
exceptions ;  but  these  arise  from  the  unreason- 
able and  unchristian  conduct  of  mankind.  In 
matrimony,  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is 
less  dependent  on  himself  than  in  a  state  of 
celibacy;  hence,  it  is  necessary  there  should 
be  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  feelings;  otherwise, 
one  will  take  one  direction,  and  another 
another,  while  the  result  will  be  the  break- 
ing asunder  of  the  bonds  of  harmony  and 
bliss." 

"  A  happy  marriage,"  said  Herrick,  "  must 
be  happiness  indeed.  Oh  !  if  a  person  could 
enjoy  what  the  imagination  sometimes  paints, 
how  delightful  it  would  be !  I  would  be 
married  immediately,  if" 

"  If, "  said  Gudbrand,  smiling,  "  you  could 
get  any  one  to  have  you." 

"  Oh  !  perhaps  that  would  not  be  so  difficult; 
but  I  was  going  to  say,  if  I  should  find  it  so 
delightful  as  I  have  sometimes  supposed.     Now 
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if  the  last  link  in  the  cliain  —  the  experience 

of    it,    be   possessed,    the   former   ones  —  th6 

entering  into   marriage^  the  procuring  of   a 

wife,  &c.,  must  follow." 

"  Now,"   said  Gudbrand,  "  our  friend  has 

been  making  nice  distinctions  again;   but  I, 

though  an  old  man,  have  quickness  enough  to 
perceive   that  the   gaining   of  a  wife    would 

not  follow  the  experience  of  matrimony,  but 

rather  precede  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Herrick,  laughing,  "  you 
are  quite  right.     That  was  a  slip  of  mine." 

"  But  tell  us,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  how  it  was 
that  you  never  slipt  into  matrimony." 

**  I  can  scarcely  tell,  except  that  I  have  been 
imagining,  and  then  observing,  and  then  fearing, 
and  then  postponing.  I  have  sometimes  lingered 
on  the  brink  of  matrimony;  at  one  moment 
looking  on  it  with  an  admiring  eye,  and  then 
fearing  to  launch  my  bark  on  its  waves,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  my  accustomed  land,  that  I 
might  seek  for  greater  delights  at  the  risk  of 
shipwreck  and  death  ;  and  then  —  why  then,  I 
have  turned  back." 
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"  Oh !  you  timid,  poor  mortal,"  exclaimed 
Eyvind. 

*'  Not  so,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson.  "  Herrick 
is  a  man  of  an  imaginative  mind,  and,  I 
should  think,  of  much  sensibility.  If  a  person 
of  this  description  —  who  has  painted  the 
bliss  of  happy  marriage  in  glowing  colours,  and 
the  misery  of  an  unhappy  one  in  deep,  in 
awful  shades  —  should  enter  into  it,  and  find  it 
less  attractive  than  he  had  hoped,  he  would  be 
plunged  immediately  into  despondency;  and 
not  only  would  his  own  peace,  for  a  time,  be 
destroyed,  but  the  peace  of  his  companion, 
who  might  not  be  culpable,  would  be  wofully 
diminished.  This  imaginative  disposition,  and 
these  poetical  vagaries,  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  encouraged  in  respect  of  the  affairs  of  life. 
They  may  be  employed  about  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  —  of  the  early  ages  —  which,  being 
veiled  in  mystery,  afford  excellent  haunts  for 
the  imagination ;  or  the  attention  may  be  di- 
rected to  things  above  us,  or  to  those  almost 
obscured  in  the  distant  prospect ;  indeed,  any 
where  but  in  connection  with  realities :  for  in 
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the  former  cases,  there  might  be  no  disap- 
pointment; but  in  the  latter,  disappointments 
are  sure  to  arise.  I  say  that,  if  there  be  doubts 
as  to  the  advantage  of  a  change  from  a  single 
to  a  married  life  —  in  fact,  if  there  be  not 
powerful  motives  towards  it,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  motives  arise.  A  man  may  live  com- 
fortably out  of  matrimony ;  and  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  becoming  uncomfortable,  and  no 
change  will  probably  make  him  worse,  then  let 
him  step  in,  when  perhaps  he  will  find  it  better 
than  he  expected,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
reality  with  the  expectation  will  make  ma- 
trimony, what  it  should  be,  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. All  this,  however,  refers,  not  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  but  to  the  few  in 
whom  there  happens  to  be  more  of  the  intel- 
lectual than  the  sensual;  for  people  generally 
are  moved  by  a  sort  of  animal  love,  and  they 
herd  together,  feed  together,  and  live  and 
die  together,  without  much  philosophy  or 
imagination,  much  fore- thought  or  after- 
thought." 
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"  I  dare  say,  Sira  Gudmerson,"  said  Herrick, 
"  you  have  considered  this  matter  a  little;  for, 
like  myself,  you  have  never  married." 

"  I  have  frequently  thought  on  it,'*  replied 
the  clergyman.  "  I  approve  of  marriage  in  its 
general  application  to  mankind;  and,  indeed, 
my  approval  is  not  needed,  for  it  was  approved 
and  appointed  by  God;  however,  there  may 
be  exceptions,  and  we  have  the  sanction  of 
Scripture  for  them.  Marriage  was  appointed 
as  a  means  of  peopling  the  earth,  and  as  a 
safeguard  for  virtue.  The  former  —  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  —  will 
never  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a  person ; 
the  latter  should  always  do  so.  But  marriage 
is  useful  in  other  respects.  It  gives  man  a 
companion;  it  causes  many  pleasing  and  vir- 
tuous dispositions  to  spring  up,  or,  if  already 
sprung  up,  to  be  cherished;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  natural  dispositions  of  man  are  turned 
into  another  tract,  and  furnishedr  with  sources 
of  enjoyment,  that  he  can  be  happy  without 
marriage.     If  the  love  of  learning  be  powerful, 
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why  then  man  has  a  companion  m  his  books ; 
and  if  he  have  a  love  for  all  that  is  lovely  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  the  productions  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  in  virtue,  his  natural 
dispositions  may  still  be  cherished ;  and  he  will 
not  become,  as  he  otherwise  would  be,  a 
withered  plant  —  cut  off  from  the  streams 
of  earth  and  the  dews  of  heaven  —  but  he 
will  flourish  amidst  fountains  of  waters  and 
tranquil  sunshine." 

"  Now,  as  you  have  evidently  thought  pretty 
much  on  the  subject,**  said  Herrick,  "  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  you  think 
of  the  entering  into  matrimony  in  later  life,  if 
a  person  were  so  inclined." 

"  Oh  I  then,"  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  laughing, 
"you  have  still  a  hankering  towards  matri- 
mony !" 

"  I  still  keep  it  in  view,"  replied  Herrick. 
"  I  may  never  be  married ;  but  I  would  not, 
for  the  world,  that  any  prohibition  should  be 
laid  on  me,  which  would  infallibly  exclude  me 
from  it.  What  is  done  in  the  matter  I  should 
like  to  do  freely." 
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"  Yes,  yes,**  said  Sira  Gudmerson ;  "  that  is 
quite  natural.  If  the  king  of  Denmark  were 
to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland,  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  appeal 
against  it.  My  chance  of  marrying  is  much 
less  than  yours.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  marry ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  having  the  right 
to  do  so  is  pleasing.  In  respect  of  the  time 
at  which  a  person  may  enter  into  matrimony, 
I   answer,   any  period   in  which  he  possesses 

vigorous  health ;  and  there  are  cases,  wherein 
the  advantages  of  companionship  may  allow 
even  the  w^eakly  to  marry.'* 

"  What  is  the  proper  proportion  of  age  in 
the  male  and  female?'*  inquired  Herrick. 

**  I  think  that  if  people  marry  when  they  are 
young,  the  ^es  ought  to  be  nearly  equal.  From 
thirty  to  sixty  there  should  be  a  gradual  increase 
of  age  on  the  side  pf  the  man  ;  and  if,  for  the 
sake  of  companionship,  persons  marry  after 
that  period,  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  approaching 
to  second  childhood,  the  ages  may  not  again 
become  nearly  equal.  Age,  however,  is  not 
always  the  best  guide  in  forming  a  union ;  for 
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one  may  be  as  young  in  constitution  and  spirits 

at  thirty  as  another  at  five  and  twenty ;  and  love, 

with  a  disparity  of  age  on  the  wrong  side,  is 

infinitely  better  than  a  due  proportion  of  years 

without  a  proper  adaptation  of  feelings.     I  have 

found  that  the  average  ages  of  the  persons  that 

I  have  married  (persons  married  for  the  first 

time),  has  exceeded  twenty-six."* 

"  Do  you  think,"  inquired  Herrick,  "  that 

matrimony  in  later  life  is  productive  of  as  much 

enjoyment  as  in  earlier  life?" 

*  Marriages  are  later  in  Iceland  than  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Every  clergyman  keeps  a  register 
of  the  name,  abode,  period  of  birth  and  marriage,  number 
and  ages  of  children,  with  the  character  and  abilities  of 
every  person  in  his  parish.  This  method  has  been  lately 
adopted  by  many  clergymen  in  England.  Here,  however, 
we  have  a  great  number  of  flocks,  and  divers  diverse 
shepherds;  but  in  Iceland  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
(with  scarcely  an  exception)  are  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  Sira,  or  father.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  although  the  Icelanders  have  been  very  in- 
telligent, and  much  engaged  in  investigation,  while  their 
neighbours  have  been  mentally  asleep,  yet,  excepting  the 
great  change  from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestantism, 
they  have  never  been  unsettled  in  religious  matters,  nor 
ever  given  birth  to  a  single  heresy.  — Vide  "  Aljtmti  de 
CattrOf  advertui  onines  Heresety*  &c. 
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"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  clergyman ;  "  but 
this  is  no  argument  against  it ;  for  the  passions 
of  long-married  persons  are  not  as  fresh  and 
buoyant  as  formerly.  The  question  for  the  un- 
married is  not,  '  Are  my  feelings  and  dis- 
positions the  same  as  twenty  years  ago ;  and  if 
I  marry  now,  shall  I  receive  the  same  enjoy- 
ment as  if  I  had  married  then  ? '  No,  certainly ; 
all  must  grow  old :  and  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  one  state  or  the  other,  or  of 
a  change  from  single  to  married  life,  lines  must 
be  drawn  through  parallel  years;  but  this  is 
generally  forgotten." 

"  Suppose,  however,"  said  Herrick,  "  that 
persons  were  married  in  the  middle  or  the  de- 
cline of  life,  and  there  was  not  a  mutual  adapt- 
ation of  disposition,  &c.,  what  would  be  the 
result?  —  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
temper  is  less  yielding  in  later  than  in  earlier 
life." 

"  I  reply,  if  there  be  little  adaptation  of  one 
for  the  other,  it  will  be  happy  if  the  marriage 
be  late,  for  there  will  be  a  shorter  continuance 
of  the  evil.     And  as  to  pliability,  if  the  indi- 
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▼iduals   have   led  domestic,   but  not   solitary 
lives  —  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  mix 
with  persons  of  different  ages,   and   induced, 
even  moderately,  to  suit  their  dispositions  to  the 
feelings  of  others     they  will  not  be  very  stiff 
morose,  or  unyielding ;  — not  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  persons  of  the  same  age  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  a  matrimonial  life.     There 
are  disadvantages  connected  with  every  period 
of  life;  and  a  merciful  Providence  has  distri- 
buted the  good  of  existence  pretty  equally  over 
every  part  of  it.    In  early  years,  there  are  many 
jealousies,  heart-burnings,  frivolities,  &c.,  which 
do  not  exist  in  riper  age.     And  even  if  matri- 
mony be  not  so  productive  of  enjoyment  when 
a  man  enters  it  late  in  life,  let  him  remember 
that  he  has  received  all  the  good  —  or  a  con- 
siderable share  of  it  —  which  could  be  gained 
from  a  single  state;  he  has  lived  many  years 
free  from  domestic  anxieties.     If  people  marry 
early,     it    is  probable   that   one  will  be  left 
for  many  years  alone;  in  this  case,  the  lone- 
liness  is   very   distressing,   even   if   there   be 
children,  because  the  children  are  grown  up. 
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and  have  o£&pring  instead  of  progenitors  to 
engage  th^ir  attention ;  but,  with  the  most 
attentive  children,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
deceased  partner.  And  if  widows  or  widowers 
re-marry,  there  is  no  more  probability  that 
they  would  be  mutually  yielding,  than  there 
would  be  of  those  at  the  same  age,  who  had  not 
led  retired  lives,  and  had  not  previously  married. 
JBesides,  in  the  former  case,  there  is  frequently 
the  clashing  of  different  families,  which  in  the 
latter  is  avoided*  There  are  circumstances, 
and  there  are  characters,  which  would  make 
marriage  unhappy  at  any  age ;  and  there  are 
others  which  would  make  it  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment." 

"  Really,"  exclaimed  Herrick,  "  I  am  quite 
delighted  —  I  am  quite  comforted  with  the 
hopes  which  you  have  caused  to  beam  around 
me.  But  —  but  —  I  shan't  be  married  yet  I" 
And  then,  suddenly  departing,  the  others,  with 
smiles  on  their  countenances,  separated  — each 
for  his  own  home. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  although 
it  will  occasion  a  sudden  transition,  we  may  say 
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ft  few  words  more  respecting  Thord,  Galminay 
and  Lara.  Their  parents  were  dead,  and  their 
property  was  under  the  care  of  an  uncle.  When 
the  young  people  signified  an  intention  of  tra- 
velling, their  relatives  advised  them  not  to  pro- 
ceed alone ;  and  they  would  probably  have  taken 
ft  guide,  but  Thord  was  headstrong,  and  would 
not  listen  to  it.  Youthful  inadvertency,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  led  to  serious  evils. 

"  My  dear  Gralmina,"  said  Gunlod,  after  she 
had  listened  to  these  particulars  from  the  lips  of 
the  maiden,  '^  that  is  what  I  condemn  in  young 
persons ;  they  do  not  sufficiently  value  the 
.  counsel  of  their  elders,  until  they  themselves 
approach  the  period  of  maturity,  and  then — 
as  I  have  heard  our  clergyman  observe — *  hav- 
ing had  experience  and  paid  for  it,  the  advice  of 
others  is  not  so  needful.*  ** 

,  As  Thord  and  Gralmina  intended  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  Sida^  they  engaged  a  neat  little 
dwelling,  belonging  to  a  person  who  was  about 
to  remove  to  Rekiavik.  We  must  consider  the 
young  persons,  therefore,  for  the  present,  as 
residents  of  Sida. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Thord  Thordalston  had 
conceived  a  strong  regard  for  Thorna  Magnua- 
son.  This  feeling  became  more  and  more 
powerful  until  it  conquered  every  other,  and 
established  itself  as  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
conduct,  so  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
scarcely  but  what  referred,  hi  some  degree,  to 
the  attainment  of  the  amiable  Thorna.  His 
health  was  become  sound,  and  his  reasoning 
&culties  possessed  their  wonted  vigour ;  indeed, 
since  the  day  of  the  funeral,  there  had  been  no 
aberration  of  mind  perceivable  in  the  recent 
maniac.  His  disposition  was  extremely  ardent ; 
he  was  no  calculator  of  causes  and  results ;  but 
passion,  very  frequently,  carried  him  beyond 
the  boundary  of  reason.  Pleasing  objects  in  his 
view  became  dazzling ;  his  whole  attention  was 
absorbed  by  them ;  he  could  see  no  beauty  or 
amiableness  in  what  was  different :  displeasing 
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objects,  on  the  other  hand,  excited  strong  dis- 
gust;—  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  what  he  ap- 
proved he  violently  loved,  and  what  he  disliked 
he  violently  hated.  Too  often,  being  hurried 
onward  by  his  feelings,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
what  a  calmer  person,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
would  have  shrunk  from ;  hence  it  is  no  cause 
of  wonder  that,  as  Thord  loved  Thorna  he 
adopted  every  means,  lawful  or  otherwise,  to 
win  her. 

The  maiden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Maifrede ;  and  consequently  could 
not  accept  the  attentions  of  Thord,  but  did  what 
she  could  to  check  the  passion  which  was  rising 
within  him.  The  repulse  of  a  beloved  maiden, 
however,  like  that  of  a  zeph3rr  contending  with 
flame,  only  increases  the  strength  of  what  it 
opposes.  When  love  is  powerful,  if  it  be  met 
by  gentle  opposition  —  by  the  resistance  of  an 
amiable  spirit  —  it  bums  more  clearly  and 
brightly.  Slight  difficulties  excite  desire ;  and 
when  difficulties  seem  to  be  slight,  hope  is  in- 
creased. 

"  Perseverance,"  said  Thord  to  himself,  "  is 
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generally  successful ;  therefore,  I  will  try  what 
it  can  do.  I  will  endeavour  also  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  Vola  and  her  mother ;  but  if,  by 
any  means,  a  correspondence  between  Marfrede 
and  Thorna  could  be  prevented,  that  would  be 
a  most  happy  event  !** 

Whatever  is  contributive  to  our  apparent 
welfare  is,  in  most  instances,  approved  and 
thought  to  be  just;  hence  Thord  began  to 
&ncy  that  he  ought  to  possess  Thorna.  He 
believed  that  no  one  loved  her  more ;  and  in  this 
case,  perhaps,  he  was  correct ;  for  dishonourable 
love  may  be  as  powerful,  and  more  ungovern- 
able than  love  of  a  virtuous  kind.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  is,  that  one  is  more  sensual  and 
the  other  more  spiritual :  one  riots  in  the 
grosser  passions,  the  other  abides  in  the  finer 
sensibilities  —  pure  and  lovely  in  itself,  and 
shedding  loveliness  around.  Thord  supposed 
that  no  one  could  contribute  more  than  he  to 
the  wishes  and  happiness  of  Thorna ;  but  in  this 
respect  he  was  greatly  mistaken;  for  a  happy 
union  is  dependant  on  virtue,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  more  prominent  features,  but  also  the 
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more  delicate  linea.  Low,  sensual  love  seeks 
for  selfish  gratification,  and  cares  litde  for  the 
welfare  of  others :  virtuous  love  is  like  mercy — it 
blesses  the  agent  and  the  object.  Besides,  h£ip- 
piness  in  matrimony  is  d^iendant  on  a  natural 
adaptation  of  one  character  for  the  other.  By 
adaptation  is  not  m^nt  a  similarity  of  qualities, 
for  this  is  not  necessary.  Chemical  union  — 
the  change  of  two  substances  into  one,  and 
therefore  the  best  emblem  of  matrimony,  is  not 
constituted  of  similar,  but  dissimilar  natures. 
Hence  the  strength  of  man  may  consist  with 
the  delicacy  of  woman ;  his  courage  with  her 
timidity ;  his  somewhat  boisterous  and  benevo- 
lent heart  with  her  gentle  and  yielding  manners. 
But  as  there  must  not  be  similarities  —  which 
would  be  unnatural,  and  would  excite  rivalry— 
so  there  must  not  be  contraries;  for  fire  and 
water  cannot  dwell  together.  There  must  be 
an  appropriation  of  one  for  the  other;  so  that 
those  who  are  so  joined  should  be  capable 
of  feeling  that  it  is  as  it  should  be.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  the  case  with  Thorna 
and  Thord. 
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In  another  respect,  however,  Thord  was  right 
He  believed  that  he  was  superior  to  his  rival  in 
respect  of  property ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
the  good  wishes  of  the  family :  but  these,  although 
desirable,  are  not  the  most  important  in  the  view 
of  a  maiden  who  seeks  for  a  union  which  shall 
be  permanently  happy.  Thord  had  omitted  one 
essential  matter— the  inclination  and  honour  of 
Thorna;  but,  being  hurried  on  by  strong  desires 
and  glowing  hopes,  he  was  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  succeed. 

An  event  now  hi^pened  which  was  attended 
with  important  consequences.  Marfnede  had 
been  absent  for  nearly  two  months,  but  Thorna 
bad  said  little  about  him,  for  she  had  perceived, 
with  much  sorrow,  that  her  friends  were  un- 
favourable to  the  union;  hence  she  could  expect, 
in  her  distress,  but  little  advice  or  sympathy  from 
them.  She  was  like  a  delicate  flower,  in  the 
winter,  thrust  out  of  the  green-house,  to  live  or 
perish  in  its  loveliness.  Even  Vola,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  her  own  age,  and  had  been,  in 
many  instances,  her  confidant,  seemed  now  in- 
clined to  cast  her  off.     Thorna  was  daily  ex- 
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pecting  to  hear  from  Marfrede ;  indeed  the  long 
delay  had  caused  something  like  feverish  excite- 
ment ;  and  at  every  sound,  she  was  roused  by 
the  hope  that  the  wished-for  letter  was  arrived* 
After  waiting  long,  her  soul  sank  within  her, 
and  she  gave  way,  occasionally,  to  gloomy  spe- 
culations. Sometimes  she  thought  that  he  must 
be  ill  —  perhaps,  dead ;  but  then  she  reflected, 
if  it  were  so,  she  should  have  heard  of  it.  This 
speculative  inquiry  generally  drew  towards  a 
close  with  a  mortifying  suspicion  of  his  con- 
stancy, and  was  finally  terminated  with  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  even  with  a  sort 
of  hoping  against  hope  —  or  against  the  circum- 
stances which  usually  occasion  hope.  Even 
Marfrede*s  relations  had  received  no  letter  from 
him,  but  had  heard,  by  accident,  that  he  was 
arrived  in  Copenhagen.  About  this  time,  Vola 
was  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from  Sida,  among 
some  fishermen's  huts,  when  a  woman  came  and 
said,  "  My  dear !  are  you  from  Sida?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  take  a  letter  for  me?" 

Vola  expressed  her  compliance. 
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"  Then,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  will  bring  it  in 
a  moment." 

She  ran  into  her  house,  and  brought  it  out. 

"  This  letter,"  said  she,  '*  was  given  to  my 
boy  at  sea  last  night  The  captain  of  a  vessel 
threw  it  into  his  boat  The  vessel  was  bound 
to  an  eastern  port" 

Vola  found  it  directed  for  Thorna ;  and,  with 
a  fluttering  heart,  almost  without  thanking  the 
woman,  sat  off  for  home ;  but  in  proceeding  she 
began  to  speculate  on  what  she  should  do  with 
it  Rectitude,  of  course,  takes  one  direction 
only;  and  in  proportion  as  we  linger  on  this 
aide  or  that,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  go  astray. 
Moral  perception,  like  the  perception  of  taste, 
is  most  correct  when  it  acts  without  previous 
reasoning. 

"  I  do  not  like  Marfrede,"  said  Vola ;  "  Thord 
is  a  much  better  fellow;  indeed  he  would  do 
exactly  for  my  sifter.  I  wonder  she  cannot  see 
it  Poor  girl!  she  scarcely  seems  capable  of 
judging.  I  think  I  must  judge  for  her.  How- 
ever, I  will  go  to  Thord,  and  show  him  the  letter 
before  I  deliver  it" 
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Vola  walked  towards  the  house.  Galmina 
was  gone  to  neighbour  Gudbrand's,  and  no  one 
was  at  home  but  her  brother,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door  —  the  entrance  to  which  consisted 
of  a  pathway  bordered  by  a  few  small  goose- 
berry bushes  — and,  approaching,  she  exhibited 
a  part  of  the  letter.  Thord  guessed  immediately 
what  it  was,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope, 
as  he  came  out  to  meet  the  maiden. 

*'  What — what  is  that?"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

**  Something  worth  looking  at" 

"  Is  it  a  letter  from  Marfrede  ?  " 

« It  is." 

^*  Here,  come  in,  and  let  me  look  at  it,"  said 
he,  with  much  agitation. 

"  Do  n't  be  alarmed  about  it  We  have  the 
letter  now,  and  we  will  not  part  with  it  im- 
mediately." 

«  But  how  ?  " 

*'  Never  mind  how  or  where ;  I  will,  I  think, 
be  the  disposer  of  my  sister's  affections.  Really, 
she  scarcely  seems  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
them.  My  dear  Thord  !  you  and  I  are  capable 
of  judging.  You  wish  to  have  her,  do  n't 
you?" 
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Yes,  yes,*'  colouring  deeply ;  "  I  wish  to  have 
her;  but " 

•*  Well,  and  I  wish  for  you  to  be  gratified  — 
thou^  as  to  the  gratification  I  cannot  say  how 
much  you  will  have.  However  she  is  a  good 
Bort  of  girl,  but  we  are  as  capable  of  judging  as 
she  is — perhaps  more  so,  for  she  is  a  party 
concerned ;  and  so  in  truth  are  you  :  one  then 
must  go  into  the  scale  against  the  other,  and 
both  I  bdieve  are  light ;  however,  I  am  impar- 
tial, and  my  opinion  must  decide  the  matter. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just,  liberal,  or  consistent 
than  this." 

"My  dear  Vola,  I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  good  wishes;  and,  without  doubt,  you 
will  do  what  you  can  for  me.  I  do  n't  know 
how  it  is,  but  if  I  do  not  obtain  Thorna  I  shall 
never  be  happy." 

**  Now  that 's  nonsense  !" 

"  No  it  is  not.  I  know  I  shall  never  be  fit 
for  anything." 

"That,  my  boy,  would  be  nothing  new." 

"  Now,  Vola,  you  are  jeering  me." 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  be  sober.  We  may  keep 
the  letter  a  little  while." 
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"  There  would  be  no  harm,"  said  Thord,  "  in 
doing  so  for  a  day  or  two.  She  does  n't  know 
it  is  come,  and  the  delay  would  be  no  injury  to 
her  —  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  detained  in 
the  vessel.  I  wish  she  would  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  that  fellow.  I  wish  he  would  ship 
himself  for  Iceland,  and  be  drowned ! " 

"  O  Thord  !"  exclaimed  Vola,  "  that  is  going 
too  far.  I  should  not  like  for  Marfrede  to  slip 
out  of  the  world  immediately,  poor  fellow !  but  I 
should  like  for  him  to  slip  out  of  Thorna'sgood 
graces.  However,  the  letter  may  be,  and  must 
be,  kept  for  a  day  or  two.  She  fancies  now 
that  every  breeze  is  whispering  the  arrival  of 
news  from  Marfrede ;  and  she  thinks  that  the 
breezes  would  bear  it  in  their  bosom  as  lovingly 
as  she  herself  would ;  but  the  breezes  if  they 
whispered  any  thing,"  she  continued,  smiling, 
"  would  say  they  had  nothing.  And  now  Thord, 
how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  letter?  —  Where 
shall  we  put  it?" 

^'I  cannot  tell,"  said  he:  "I  am  afraid 
Galmina  will  see  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  bury  it  in  the  groimd.  I  can  wrap  it, 
vou  know,  in  a  piece  of  paper." 
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"  The  very  plan,  my  dear  Thord !  May  all 
yoiir  fears  be  buried  with  it/* 

"  Never  to  rise  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  never.  I  do  n't  care  much  if  we  have 
no  resurrection  of  either/* 

**That  would  hardly  do.  We  must  I  sup- 
pose have  a  resurrection  at  some  time,"  said 
Thord;  "but *' 

"No,  bvtSi*  replied  V^ola.  "We  have  the 
letter,  and  we  will  keep  it  until  we  can  keep  it 
no  longer  —  until  the  uneasiness  of  Thorna 
compels  us  to  part  with  it.  I  shall  now  go 
home,  and  endeavour  to  put  on  a  countenance 
of  great  indifference.  Do  n't  be  so  silly  as  to 
mention  this  affair.  I  have  been  thinking 
again,"  she  continued,  afler  a  pause,  "  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  the  letter  to  be  taken  up 
to-morrow,  if  Thorna  should  be  uneasy :  how- 
ever, I  shall  see  you  again." 

Vola  went  home ;  and  Thord,  wrapping  the 
letter  in  a  piece  of  paper,  buried  it  in  the 
garden.  After  he  had  done  so,  he  felt  some 
curiosity  to  exhume  it  and  examine  the  con- 
tents ;  but  he  had  honour  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  this  act  of  piracy. 
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On  the  following  morning,  he  said  tx)  Gal- 
mina,  " Did  you  hear  the  rain  last  night? " 

"  Yes :  it  was  very  heavy." 

At  that  moment)  Thord  remembered  that 
the  letter  was  only  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  consequently 
not  defended  from  the  rain.  He  became  sud- 
denly very  pale. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  Galmina. 

"  O,  nothing,"  said  he. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  went  into  the  garden, 
turned  up  the  wet  earth,  and  found  the  letter 
drenched  with  water  and  stained  with  mud.  A 
deathlike  chill  ran  through  his  veins.  He 
literally  trembled  with  horror.  What  could 
he  do  ?  The  letter  was  almost  destroyed.  It  is 
too  little  to  say  that  he  felt  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done;  the  truth  is,  his  feelings  were  so 
powerfiil  —  the  sense  of  his  dishonour  so  acute-^ 
that  he  could  not,  by  any  definite  reflection, 
express  the  abhorrence  which  he  felt  of  himself. 
He  became  very  sick,  and  going  in  said  he  must 
lie  down  for  a  few  minutes.  His  sister  was 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  attend  him ;   but  he 
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begged  her  to  let  him  alone,  and  said  that  it 
would  soon  pass  away. 

When  he  was  by  himself,  he  felt  most  deeply 
the  awkward  and  disgraceful  condition  into 
which  his  imprudence  had  brought  him.  He 
saw  no  way  in  which  he  could  escape  from  it ; 
indeed,  thoughts  rushed  so  tumultuously  on 
him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  lament,  and 
condemn  himself  for  his  misconduct. 

"This,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "is  what 
comes  of  underhand,  dishonest  proceedings.  A 
man  is  a  fool  —  a  great  fool,  who  will  thus 
tamper  with  honour  and  character,  and  subject 
himself  to  misery  like  this  1" 

After  some  time,  Thord  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  walked  abroad,  in  order  to  allay,  if  possible, 
the  tumult  of  his  mind  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  Vola  came,  agreeably  with  her  promise^ 
and  found  Thord  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
garden,  looking  wan  and  wretched. 

"What — ho  wis  this?"  inquired  Vola.  "What 
makes  you  look  so  ?  I  am  come  rather  sooner 
than  I  expected,  but  I  think  I  had  better  have 
the  letter,  and  give  it  to  Thorna.     Poor  girl ! 
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I  know  she  is  sadly  distressed;  indeed,  she 
is " 

Thord  became  deadly  pale,  and  uttered  a 
deep  groan. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Thord?"  cried  the 
maiden,  in  much  alarm.  "My  dear  Thord, 
what  is  it?"  And  then,  a  suspicion  arising, 
she  added,  "  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I  hope, 
with  the  letter  ?  " 

The  youth  seemed  as  if  struck  by  a  bolt  from 
heaven.  He  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat, 
and  for  some  minutes  was  incapable  of  motion, 
while  Vola  stood  by  in  indescribable  anxiety. 
Thord  seemed  desirous  of  using  his  lips,  but 
there  had  been  such  a  violent  disruption  be- 
tween the  muscles  and  the  mind,  that  the  latter 
could  not  immediately  influence  the  former. 
At  last,  he  moved  his  lips,  and  regaining  the 
power  of  articulation  exclaimed,  "  Good  God ! 
have  mercy  on  us  !  We  are  —  we  are  both 
ruined.     The  letter  is  destroyed  !" 

Vola  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  her  com- 
panion; and  now,  Thord  having  viewed  the 
occurrence  in  its  darkest  aspect,  and  confessed 
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the  whole  to  Vola,  suddenly  felt  relieved ;  and 
raising  the  maiden,  began  to  calm,  if  possible, 
the  agitation  which  he  had  excited. 

Consolation  and  hope  arise  from,  or  rather 
succeed,  misery.  The  extreme  of  darkness  is 
succeeded  by  gleamings  of  light  The  anguish 
of  Thord  and  Vola  was  followed  by  comparative 
calmness — a  feeling  of  desperate  indifference 
was  beginning  to  arise,  for  the  letter  was  de- 
stroyed ;  there  was  no  prevention  or  cure  for 
that;  and  no  remedy  is  less  distressing  than 
the  knowledge  of  one  which  is  not  available : 
they  agreed  therefore  to  keep  the  matter  secret. 
"  Indeed,"  said  Thord,  "  we  must  make  our- 
selves believe  that  we  have  never  seen  the 
letter." 
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CHAP.   XIX. 

Poor  Thoma  went  on,  day  after  day,  expecting 
a  letter  from  Marfrede,  but  was  continually 
disappointed  ;  in  the  morning  she  had  hope,  in 
the  evening  despondency.  When  the  youth 
had  been  absent  about  two  months,  she  heard 
that  his  father  had  received  a  letter  from  him, 
giving  an  account  of  his  arrival,  and  his  pro- 
spects in  Copenhagen ;  but  not  a  word  was  said 
of  Thorna;  and  the  sensitive  maiden  was  cut 
to  the  heart  "  Can  it  be  so  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
**  Is  Marfrede  a  deceiver  ?  Did  he  endeavour  to 
win  a  pledge  from  me  that  he  might  forsake 
me,  and  leave  me  to  the  sport  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ?  O  !  it  cannot  be ;  what  motive  could 
he  have  to  distress  me  ? "  And  then  she  wept. 
However,  she  became  ashamed  of  what  she 
attributed  to  weakness,  and  summoning  a  little  of 
her  natural  resolution,  with  the  something-like- 
pride  which  is  common  to  the  sex,  she  said,  "  If 
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it  be  80  —  if  he  has  realJy  and  purposely  neg- 
lected me  —  why  then  I  will  forget  him ;  or,  at 
least,  no  one  shall  know  that  I  remember  him. 

However,  I  hope — or  at  least,  I  think " 

here  the  words  died  away  on  the  maiden's  lips, 
for  she  had  begun  to  express  a  decision  before 
she  had  made  one. 

Very  pleasing  would  it  be  if  we  could  assert 
that  this  interesting  girl  received  what  she  so 
much  desired,  and  that  the  heart,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and 
counsel  of  wickedness,  had  at  length  become 
calm  and  happy  :  but  it  was  not  so.  Sometimes 
she  was  buoyed  with  brightening  expectation, 
and  at  other  times  plunged  into  gloom.  Some- 
times she  lamented  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred 
and  endearing  bonds  which  had  united  Marfrede 
and  herself  from  the  days  of  childhood,  and  at 
other  times  she  was  moved  with  natural  indig- 
nation. 

Thord  perceived  the  workings  of  Thoma's 
mind,  and  did  what  he  could  to  incense  her 
against  Marfrede.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the 
painful  feelings  which  had  followed  his  trea- 
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cherous  destruction  of  the  letter,  and  he  was 
evidently  influenced  by  one  consideration  only. 
**  I  will  win  this  maiden,  if  possible;  and  I  will 
adopt  whatever  means  are  likely  to  be  success- 
ful." Hence  he  caused  unfavourable  reports 
to  be  spread  of  Marfrede's  conduct  in  Copenha- 
gen—  that  he  had  associated  with  dissolute 
company,  and  had  expressed  not  only  Indiffer- 
ence, but  actual  hatred  and  contempt  for 
Hiorna.  To  this  it  was  added,  ths^t  he  paid 
attention  to  some  pretty  Danish  maiden.  These 
rumours  were  comunicated  to  Thorna,  with  no 
little  aggravation,  by  her  relatives ;  while  the 
unfortunate  silence  ot  Marfrede,  and  his  appa- 
rent neglect,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  reports,  and 
the  comments  that  were  made  on  them.  Some- 
times '  the  poor  maiden  was  much  distressed ; 
indeed  the  few  gleamings  of  hope  which  timidly 
played  aroutid  her  on  some  occasions,  scarcely 
served  even  for  a  day  to  tranquillise  her  feelings. 
"  Why  does  he  not  write  ?  Why  does  he  main- 
tain such  an  unreasonable,  such  a  painful 
silence  ?"  These  were  the  sad  questions  which 
she  frequently  put  to  herself,  and  which  re- 
mained unanswered. 
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Thoma  was  unwilling  to  condemn  Marfred^ 
until  she  had  heard  what  his  father  said  on  the 
subject;  and  yet,  as  so  much  tattling  had 
amused  the  neighbours,  and  Thoma  was  said  to 
be  neglected,  and  almost  heart-broken,  she  did 
not  like  to  call  on  lanfreid  Bergman,  but  re« 
quested  her  mother  and  Vola  to  go,  and  learn 
what  they  could  on  this  unhappy  affair. 

Now  lanfreid  Bergman  disapproved  of  his 
ton's  conduct  in  meddling  with  love-matters.  He 
did  not  dislike  Thoma ;  for  every  one  esteemed 
her :  but  he  naturally  concluded  that  if  his  son's 
mind  was  influenced  by  love,  it  would  be  pre-» 
vented  from  employing  its  energies  in  the  ac- 
qmrement  of  learning,  and  hence  his  studies  in 
Copenhagen  would  be  almost  profitless.  And 
perhaps  nothing  unfits  a  person  so  completely 
for  mental  pursuits  as  this  passion ;  for  if  a  man 
18  seated  in  his  study— and  seated  there  for  the 
purpose  of  intellectual  engagement— his  mind 
will  be  drawn  away  by  the  most  powerful 
attraetion.  It  requires  a  little  time,  generally, 
in  order  to  bring  the  mind  mto  its  most  vigorous 
state ;  but  if  the  passion  of  love  be  excitedf  dm 
vou  I.  H 
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intellect  vfiU  be  diverted  from  its  purpose;  and 
a|pbough  the  attention  may,  by  a  violent  effort^ 
l:§|b]roi:^t  back  now  and  then  to  literature  ot 
seiappe,  yet  it  will  return  to  the  bower  of  love^ 
as  a  ifeye  to  its  mate.  In  corporeal  engagements^ 
ther  reisults  are  diflPerent^  for  external  objects  are 
continually  engaging  our  attention,  and  pre^ 
venting  us  from  revelling  on  imaginary  delights* 
In  the  latter^  a  man  retires  from  the  regions  of 
Ig^Vj^.;  in  the  formeiv  he  approaches  the  en** 
ehant^  territory.  Hence  lanfreid's  notiona 
were  jtist;  and  as  he  had  received  only  oner 
letter  from  Marfrede,  he  suspected  that  some? 
thi|9g  still  more  objectionable  than  a  love,  of 
Thorna  existed  Indeed  he  had  heard  the 
reports^  and  although  he  had  felt  a  father's 
indignation  towards  those  who  had  propagated, 
them^  yet  he  had  felt  a  father's  fears  lest  they^ 

.  -a' 

should  be  too  well  gi'ounded.     With  these  feejU 

■  i    ,'    -.  L 

ings  on  his  part,  and  a  disposition  in  Gunlpd. 

and  Vola  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  againslj^ 
Marfrede,  and  to  add  darkening  commentaries 
thereto,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  of  the 
conference  was  as  unfaVonrable  as  could  be  for  the. 
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cb^ctef"  of  the  youth,  and  the  hop^s  of  Thorna. 
Wheii  the  ktter  listened  to  the  accoiliitd  wfai(A 
were  girieh  by  her  mother  and  Vola,  she  cotdd 
scarcely  conceal  her  grief  and  vexation.  How- 
ever she  assumed,  as  much  as  possible,  an  aspect 
of  indifference  during  the  short  time  that  shci 
spent  with  them,  and  then,  retiring  to  the 
siemma  (a  small  hal&dalrkened  lumber  room), 
g8t\re  vfent  to  her  feelings.  In  the  room,  besides 
clothing,  saddles,  and  other  articles,  there  was  a 
small  library ;  and  after  she  had  wept  away  the 
burden  of  her  sorrow,  she  took  up  a  little  MS. 
book  of  poems,  written  by  Sira  Biarne^  the 
former  minister  of  Sida,  and  presented  by  him, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  to  Gudbrand,  when  the 
dergymari  was  on  his  death-bed.  It  consisted 
partly  of  paraphrases  of  passages  in  the  (Md 
and  New  Testament  TTie  eye  of  the  maiden 
l^hted  on  some  lines  which  she  thought  ap- 
pli(bab1e  to  herself.  It  was  a  paraphrase  of 
Jdnah  ch.  iv.  vers.  6,  7,  8 :  ^ 

*  *  l?rom  scoi'chih^  suns  by  day, 
'■■■■■  And  chilling  dews  by  nighty 
•This  lovely  gourd  a  shelter  is. 
And  pleasing  to  the  sight.' 
M  2 
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Thus  spake  the  holy  man. 

And  praised  the  God  of  heav'n  ; 
But  in  the  moniy  a  deadly  worm 

His  fondest  hopes  had  riv'n. 

Then  fillM  with  sorrow  sore, 
He  smote  upon  his  breast; 
:  And  cried,  whHe  bitter  tears  roll'd  dowo, 
*  Earth  is  no  place  of  rest  l*" 

This  ^arth  i^  soitow's  home. 

No  comfort  can  it  ^ve. 
Its  smiles  are  nought  but  g^ded  firowns, 

♦*ria  better  die  than  lire  r '* 

On  which  Thorna  altered  it  a  little,  and  made 
it  still  more  appropriate  to  herself; 

**  From  anxious  thoughts  by  day. 
And  gloomy  cares  by  night. 
The  bower  of  love  a  shelter  isj^ 
And  pleasing  to  the  s^hli. 

Thus  spake  the  joyous  maid- 
To  dazzling  fandes  giv*n— 

But  soon,  alas  I  a  deadly  worm 

Her  fondest  hopes  had  riv'iu  ' . 

Then  fiird  with  sorrorw  sore, 

She  smote  upon  her  breast,. 
And  cried,  'from  anxious  painful: cares,  . 

Earth  is  no  place  of  rest/ 


r  ■  '  :  J         '"  -  ■  -  t  :  ' 
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This  earth  is  sorrow's  hoi^ae^ 

No  comfort  can  it  give; 
Its  smiles  are  nought  but  ^ded  frowns^ 

-* '  Tis  better  die  than  live  I*  '* 

On  turning  over  a  leaf  of  the  book,  she  found  a 
couple  of  verses,  written,  apparently,  by  It  female 
whom  Thoma  supposed  to  have  been  the  sister 
of  Sira  Biarne,  who  had  died  about'  twelve 
months  before  her  brother.  Thoma  h$id  read 
the  lines  before^  but  now. they  seenjed  to  have  a 
peculiar  meaning  —  one  which  found  a  counter- 
apart  m  her  own  feelings : — 

**  Tom  from  the  object  of  her  lov«. 
The  wounded  spirit  sighsj 
Then  hating  all  the  things  of  earthy 
To  heav'n  she  lifts  her  Byes, 


J-  '.\ 


She  lifts  her  eyes  to  heav'n, 

And  breathes  ter  feeble  breath-; 
She  lifts  her  ^ea.to.lieav'Q  i^gain. 

And  closes  them  in  death." 

Overpowered  wi^^h  the  reflecticMis  which 
crowded  on  her,  Thoma  threw  herself  back, 
and  remained  ia  a  rieverie  for  a  considerable 
period ;  'mft^r  whieb,^  she  lank  iato  iri^ep,  and 
awoke  much  tranqMliSed:    ^    "  ^    '^^-^^ 
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Whenerer  it  was  Apparent  that  Theinia  was 
indignant  at  Marfrede's  eondnct,  Thord  en- 
deavoured  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  good 
graces.  The  maiden,  at  first,  repelled  him 
rather  roughly,  for  she  had  acquired  a  dislike 
of  the  sex ;  but  afterwards  she  suffered  his 
advances.  This  was  not  so  much  because  she 
loved  him,  as  because  she  would  punish  Mar- 
fi^e.  "  He,*'  said  she,  "  has  been  cruelly 
inattentive,  and  probably,  after  a  short  time, 
when  his  variable  mind  takes  another  direction 
he  will  endeavour  to  regain  my  affections  —te 
will  be  warm  and  ardent  in  his  attentions  —  but 
then  he  shall  discover,**  she  continued,  with  an 
emphasis  quite  unusual  to  her,  ^^  that  the  heart 
which  he  has  thus  cast  away  from  him,  has  made 
its  abode  with  another  I  What  he  thus  trifles 
with  —  if  he  continues  to  trifle  with  it  —  he 
shall  never  possess !" 

When  Thord  perceived  the  change  in 
Thoma's  conduct,  he  was  delighted,  for  he 
loved  her  exceedingly;  and  Thoma  suffered 
herself  to  be  led,  almost  involuntarily,  in  the 


iiriyi;^i«l;  l^ep  oomp^iion  wisfaecL  Her  excited 
4(i9liOgB.  &voured  Thord,  but  the  calm^  the 
!$teady  bias  of  ber  mind  was  still  towards  Ma^r 
fredev  How  would  she  have  rejoiced  if  Tbord 
by  some  magical  processi  could  have  been  trans* 
^^med  into  Marfrede  I 

■  I:  Although  the  suitor  of  Thoma  gloried  in  his 
success^  the  maiden  was  far  from  being  happy; 
ilideed  her  cheek  became  pale  —  the  delicate 
rose-tints  completely  forsook  it,  exo^t  thi^t, 
now  and  then,  it  was  tinged  with  a  hectic 
4ushs  she  lost  almost  all  inclination  for  fi>od; 
she  became  timorous,  restless,  and  desirous  of 
solitude,  so  that  she  shunned  the  c6mpany  of 
,ber  dearest  friends,  and  spent  her  time,  as 
much  as  possible,  apart  from  the  sight  and 
sound  of  human  beings.  The  household,  with 
t  strange  fatality,  took  less  account  of  these 
changes,  because  they  were  pleased  with  the 
success  of  Thord. 

A  maiden  who  receives  the  attentions  of  a 
suitor  merely  because  she  has  been  neglected 
by  another  is,  whatever  she  may  think,  on  the 
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i^%h  ii^d  to  mkerjfw^  Har  ease  it  novr  pitJiaMi?, 
but  it  will  become  (kq>enite^  It  is  mkersble 
^IIEhbe  bound  with  the  cords  of  matrimon^  when 
.thei;e,  is  jdo  union  of  hearts-— when  there  is 
fj^lu^)  on  the  one  part,  a  secret  aver»cm; 
;b^  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  for  twenty,  thirty>  or 
forty  years  in  sueh  a  state  is  the  very  depth  jof 
|iQ:^t0hednes&I  In  most  instances,  it  is  fbliy 
for  ja  man  to  endeavour  to  win  a  woman  who 
dislikes  him,  and  it  is  madness  to  marry  her; 
for  love  on  one  side  only  is  v?orse  than  useless ; 
in  order  that  happiness  may  exist,  the  feeling 
must  be  mutual.  The  rays  of  the  sun  passing 
through  (what  would  otherwise  be)  vacuity, 
occasions  neither  light  nor  warmth ;  the  beam^ 
ings  of  love  falKng  on  an  imprepared  or  re-* 
luctant  breast  are  lost ;  but  when  they  fall  on 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  they  are  reflected 
back  on  thdr  original  source,  while  light,  liie, 
and  joy  are  the  happy  results. 
'  Let  us  carry  our  attention  onward  to  the 
winter,  and  we  shall  find  Thor(^  in  some 
reqpect,  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  Thornlu' 
Kodiing  had  been  heard  of  Marfrede;  indeed 


t'ilMMcf  ^mxtotevea  his  &ther  *-«-  could  tell  wjbefe 

9lM^^Ka%:.or.  i«hat  occasioned  his  silence. 

n~jd^^  If. he-  has  purposely  neglected  me,**  said 

ci^HKH^na,  in  one  of  her  mournful  soliloquies^,  ^it 

,  .indfl  be  just,  if  I  think  no  more  of  him,  and 

:«arry  Thord,      But  if  I  could  fency  — ifl 

could  s^  the  slightest  reason   for  supposing 

vtfaat  be  was  innocent  of  the  charges  which  have 

been  brought  against  him ;  or  even  if  I  knew 

that    he    had    repented    of    his    ungenerous 

eonduGt;    I   would    forget   the   past  —  yes,  I 

Twould    pray   God   to   wrap   it  in   everlasting 

oblivion  -^  and  I  would  yield  my  heart  to  hint, 

which  I  believe  has  been  faithful  while  even  n 

gileam  of  hope  has  remained ;  or  if  I  thou^t 

be  was  ill,  and  could  not  correspond  with  me, 

why  then  I  would  travel  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth  to  serve  him -^  to  support  his  fainting 

b«ad»  or  cheer  his  drooping  spirits  —  for,  poor 

fellow !  he  was  at  one  time  very  kind  to  me ; 

or, i( .which  God  forbid!  sudden  sickness^or 

tome  dreadful  accident  has  taken  him  hence^^ 

lUDid  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  why  then  I  woi;ikL 

visit  the  land  which  possessed  his  re^naipsimicl 
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on  bis  beloved  grave,  quench  the  fever  of- jny 
loul,  and  weep  away  the  indignation  and  mor- 
tified pride  which  have  rankled  in  my  breast. 
But,''  she  continued,  after  a  pause^  in  which 
tears,  apparently  unheeded  by  her,  were 
trickling  down  her  face,  "  he  cannot  be  sick, 
he  cannot  be  dead ;  for  if  so,  some  one  would 
have  informed  his  friends  of  it ;  and  then,  as 
to  innocence  or  repentance,  why  has  he  not 
written?  Why  did  he,  in  the  letter  to  his 
father,  studiously  avoid  mentioning  my  name  ? 
He  promised  that  he  would  send  to  me  fre- 
quently, and  here,"  she  continued,  "  he  has  not 
written  to  me  at  all !  Can  any  thing  be  more 
unfeeling,  more  cruel  than  this?  If  the  loss  of 
his  friendship  were  nothing,  was  it  nothing  that 
I  should  be  kept  in  continual  anxiety,  and 
made  an  object  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  those 
around  me?"  After  a  pause,  she  added,  "  But 
I  am  indulging  foolish  and  unprofitable  com- 
plaints. Perhaps  happiness  is  not  designed 
for  me  on  earth  —  indeed  I  have  almost  had 
reason  to  think  so  lately  —  and,  if  this  be  the 
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case,  I  may  as  well  be  unhappy  in  one  way  as 

another;  hence  I  may  as  well  disappoint  myself 

of  my  dearest  —  yes,  of  my  long-cherished,  my 

almost  life-supporting  hopes,  and  give  myself 
to  Thord," 
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CHAP.  XX. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  Marfrede^ 
who  arrived  at  Copenhagen  about  a  month 
after  he  had  let  Sida.  The  passage  was  long, 
and  extremely  tedious  for  one  who  befote  had 
scarcely  gone  from  home.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  he  arrived,  he  sat  down  for 

the  purpose  of  writing  to  Thorna ;  and  this 
was  hb  first  attempt  at  love-correspondence. 
He  found  however,  as  many  a  youth  has  done, 
that  he  could  express  his  feelings  more  unre- 
servedly by  his  pen  than  his  tongue.  The 
letter  was  given  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Vola. 

On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  his  &tber ;  but, 
as  he  had  written  so  lately  to  Thorna,  he  did 
not  think  of  mentioning  her  name.  Besides,  he 
expected  to  have  sent  this  letter  by  the  same 
cayptain;  in  which  however  he  was  disap-^ 
pointed,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  it  for  several 


days  before  he  met  with  an  opportunity  of 
sending  it. 

He  calculated  on  hearing  from  Thorna  in 
the  middle  of  October.  That  period  however 
arrived,  and  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
middle  of  November,  but  there  was  no  com- 
munication,  which  made  him  extremely  anxious 
and  unhappy.  He  received  one  letter  from  his 
father,  which  mentioned  that  Thorna  was  well, 
but  nothing  more  was  said  about  her.  **  This,** 
thought  Marfrede,  "  is  most  mysterious ;  for 
Thorna  must  have  received  my  letter,  and  she 
might  have  written."  Then,  wandering  into 
gloomy  speculation!,  he  almost  involuntarily ' 
exclaimed,   "  No,  it  is  no  wonder  she  wished 

me  to  go,  for  she  would  rather  perhaps -'^ 

His  judgment,  which  for  a  moment  was  ovet*- 
come  by  passion,  now  regained  the  mastery, 
and  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Dear  girl  I  she  could  not 
have  acted  treacherously."  ' 

Poor  Marfrede,  however,  gradually  becamie 
unl[appy,  and  almost  distracted.  While  in  thii 
stat4^  he  wrote  to  Thorna,  intreating  her,  if  sfW^ 
valued  his  happiness,  to  $end  him  a  reply.  'Hc^' 
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sent  a  letter  by  the  same  captain  to  his  father, 
requesting  him  to  find  out  and  explain  the 
cause  of  Thorna*s  silence;  but  it  is  probable 
the  vessel  was  lost,  for  neither  of  the  letters 
reached  Sida. 

Marfrede  still  hoped  that  he  should  hear 
firom  Thorna,  and  he  was  constantly  waiting 
for  the  glad  tidings  of  a  letter,  but  was  doomed 
to  pei*petual  disappointment.  Often  would  he 
walk  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel,  and  look, 
with  an  anxious  eye  and  a  palpitating  heart,  on 
the  western  horizon  for  vessels  coming  from 
Iceland.  Sometimes  he  would  perceive  a  sail 
just  peeping  above  the  dark  waters,  and 
hope  — which,  when  it  has  no  reality  as  a 
foundation,  commences  its  castle-building  on  a 
fancy  —  animated  and  delighted  him  :  but  the 
vessel  passed  away  in  some  other  direction,  or 
came  from  some  other  part  of  the  world,  or 
brought  not  what  his  heart  desired.  His  visits 
were  so  constant  at  the  citadel,  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  sentinels ;  but  knowing,  from 
his  black  cloak,  that  he  was  a  student  of  the 
University,  and  having  a  notion  that  students 
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aee  a  kind  of  inexplicable  or  nondescript 
beings>  they  paid  the  less  attention  to  his  absent 
«iid  anxious  demeanour* 

Winter  now  began  to  set  in,  but  there  was 
no  news  from  Iceland;  the  sea  was  soon  frozen 
over,  and  all  communication  stopped ;  thus  he 
had  a  gloomy  prospect  of,  at  least,  three  winter 
months,  and  no  intelligence  of  her  on  whom 
his  happiness  depended.  He  was  almost  mad- 
dened when  he  thought  of  his  condition.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  Thorna  almost 
every  day ;  and  hence  the  anticipation  of  being 
two  months  without  seeing,  or  hearing  of  her, 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear ;  but  now 
he  had  been  nearly  six  months  without  receiving 
a  single  communication  from  her. 

Marfrede  had  gone  to  Copenhagen  for  the 
purpose  of  studying ;  and  truly  he  did  study, 
but  not  what  was  required  of  him,  for  he  neg- 
lected the  pursuit  of  learning  so  much  as  to 
bring  frequent  censures  on  his  conduct.  His 
only  excuse  was  that  he  was  unwell. 

His  closet,  which  served  him  for  a  study  and 
dormitory,  was  the  witness  of  his  sorrow :  be 
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thbaght  tmd  ^w^t;  thten  wipfecf'ttfe  t^&i^^&id 
tfaodght  attd  wept  again/  How  Aidhy  ^^Sw^ 
creatures  spend  their  hours  in  c6r(x>f(^I'^6f 
mental  anguish,  while  the  world— the  btto^y, 
bustling,  selfish  world  —  knows  notUhg  tff-  it. 
How  many  members  of  a  iamily  have  painful 
days  and  nights  appointed  to  them,  while  theit' 
relations,  separated  by  distance,  knownothkigcf 
it.  How  many  a  man-  is  destined  for  great  suf- 
fering, while  a  mere  point  of  time  stands  between 
him  and  the  dreadful  consciousness.  The  tm- 
Teller  may  laugh  and  talk,  and  make  himself 
merry,  over  the  very  mail-bag  which  contains 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  his  property,  or  that 
of  his  dearest  friend  !  In  the  former  instance, 
space,  in  the  latter,  time,  is  the  barrier ;  but  the 
latter  progresses,  and  we  soon  know  the  realiQr; 
die  former  does  not,  and  we  may  remain,  in 
respect  of  the  evil,  for  ever  ignorant.  Poor 
Marfrede  was  sitting  in  his  room  one  aiigbiv 
rl^ecting  on  his  solitary  and  unhappy  con^ 
dition;  the  lamp  was  extinguished;  the  beams 
<lf  the  moon,  bright  and  beautiful,  illumined  hi& 
ctotHber^     '^The  same  mooa^"  he  said,  asriw 


tt^ed,  ajqyd  If^kiscjl  w  her  trauqiul  fece,  <*  tlutt. 
•blq^s  j^jpy,,bdoved  T^  Oh!  that  if, 

werer  pQ9§il^l<e  for  thee,  thou  lovely  wandereirJL 
toircanvey  one  ardent  wish,  one  burning  thought^, 
to.  the  neglectful  maiden  who  has,  perhaps  vaxr, 
eoasciously,  caused  my  pain.  Oh  I  that  xofi 
words  might  float  on  thy  silvery  rays  up  to. 
Myself,  and  then,  choosing  a  new  channel  o£ 
light,  glide  down  to  the  ears  of  my  beloved 
Thorna  !  Convey,  I  intreat  thee,  this  sentenoer 
^>  A^rfirede  is  still  faithful,  but  unhappy/  How; 
much  evil  by  thy  means  might  be  prevented  ^*^, 
how  much  anxie^,  pining  away,  and  death*— if 
thou  wpuldst  become  the  medium  of  conveying 
thoughts  and  wishes,  the  explainer  of  mysteries 
the  dispeller  of  suspicion,  the  herald  of  peace  i 
But  no,"  he  continued,  after  a  few  moments^: 
^^thou  canst  not — Thou  art  deaf,  thou  art 
Uiiid,  thou  mt  glittering,  but  cold — Thou  art 
like  the  gods  of  the  Heathen,  and  regardest  DOt^' 
llie  God  --^  the  Creator  of  thee  and  of  all  thiiigs 
^i^v  the' jonfy  being,  whose  ear  is  open  tatfae 
sHgh'x>f  ^distress ;  and  to  him  will  I  address  my 
pvaycra;  iThen,  suiting  the  action  to  the  wori^ 
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bft^bowed  bimseif  before  tbe  Fatber  of  H«av«9 
ami  prayed  for  a  speedy  deliverance:  from  hiB 
troubles. 

After  this  Christian  and  reasonable  act)  IVD^ 
frede  felt  himself  somewhat  composed ;  but  agftin 
he  indulged  in  anxious  thoughts^  and  again  be- 
came depressed.  The  light  of  the  moon  had 
now  left  his  room,  and  he  could  not  hdp  ex- 
claiming, ^'Thus  it  is  with  me-— this  i9  an 
emblem  of  my  condition  —  whatever  I  had  to 
cheer  me  is  fled ;  I  am  left  alone  —  a  stranger 
in  the  wide,  unfeeling  world.  Oh  !  what  is  life 
without  enjoyment  ?  —  It  is,  indeed,  waste  and 
dreary.  I  did  live.  The  remembrance  of  those 
happy  days,  when  Thorna  was  my  companion ; 
when  we  wandered  together  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine^ or  in  the  hours  of  moonlight;  or  seated 
ourselves  by  some  musical  rivulet ;  or  climbed 
the  mountains  and  beheld  with  delight  the  great 
world  spread  around  us;  when  we  conversed  on 
the  wonders  of  nature  —  the  brilliant  flowers 
the  glittering  insect,  or  the  dazzling,  flickering 
neteor;  or,  of  what  was  still  dearer  to  us-^cpr 
^utual  hopes  and  fears ;  and  although  the  com* 
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mimieations  were  sometimes  made  with  a  blush* 
itsg  cheek  and  a  tremulous  voice,  yet  the  blushes 
frequently  were  those  of  joy,  and  the  tremulous- 
iM»  arose  from  novel  and  almost  unnerving 
SMsations.  I  remember  times,  in  which  our 
feelings  seemed  almost  to  be  paralised  by  the 
perfect  harmony  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  sympathies.  As  I  have  heard 
Sira  Gudmerson  say,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that 
two  breezes  meeting,  and  embracing  each  other, 
&Ii  into  a  state  of  rest;  and  in  some  instances, 
even  a  dark  cloud  appears,  and  rain  descends, 
as  if  the  excess  of  joy  occasioned  tears.  Ah  I 
these  were  happy  times,  blissful  moments ;  but 
they  are  gone!  When  will  they— -will  they 
ever  return  ?"  He  wept ;  and  having  exhausted 
the  burden  of  his  grief,  fell  asleep.  Then  he 
fimded  that  he  beheld  Thoma,  elegantly  dressed 
^and  very  beautiful ;  indeed  he  liad  never  befiN>e 
teen  her  so  fair;  she  approached  him,  smiled, 
.And  said,  "  My  dear  Marfrede !  we  meet  to  part 
^o  more ! "  He  was  in  an  ecstacy.  "  My  — ~- 
toy  "  '  ,^  he  exclaimed,  but  words  failed  hail; 
he  sprang  up^  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet« 


Be  awok^and  found  hiMsi^f  bntk£  flbb 
l]Sg€dld^  dark  chamber  f  ^  ^'  -^  ''^  -^^  *^  '  ^ 

^^  ^  S&dc  at  hettrt,  he  laid  himselif  on  "ffi^lsedjatfd 
%gam  mnk  into  slumber,  yiA^ti  li^  beMd  the 
^¥iHage  of  Sida,  oii'^— as  It  appeared  to  him -^ 
a  Sabbath-^y.  Every  thing  ^at  peacdFul,  the 
sky  was  doudlesSi  the  air  ealtii^  the  rays  t>f  the 
'^to  warm  and  chearing,  the  meadow^  bright 
%hd  sparkling  as  if  strewed  with  emeraldsi'aiid 
}ihe  snowy  summits  of  the  distant  ihbtii^l^&fe 
■tihgedi  with  gold.  He  i^w  siso  the-  hit^ffei*6f 
.^^dbradd  Mi^osson's  house,  iin:  whSchr^Wiis 
:  Thorti%  with  the  rest  of  Ae  fiimily. '  T%e  imii^en 
was  decked  in  a  bridal  dress ;  her  head  was  en- 
circled with  the  silver  bridal  crown;  she  was 
about  to  be  married;  and  —  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  almost  overwhelming  —  Marfrede  was 
to  be  the  bridegroom  !  All  were  happy;  Thoma 
was  more  than  usoally  loFely;>  h^  smiles  were 
more  than  usually  fascinating;  her  voice  was 
more  than  usually  musical :  Marfrede  was  full 
of  life  and  joy*  Many  friends  assembled  ;  and 
all  set  off  for  Sida  church.  The  service  was 
begun ;  the  minister  descended  from  the  pulpit ; 


^n^jlw  B9B^£g4N^^  Abound  tl^  altar. ,  Ho^ 
it  was,  he  knew  not,  but  although  conaciou^pf 
^\Pi  pre^cnl^  MarJ&ede  fancied  himself  iayisi- 
ble.  In  a  few  moments,  4  tall  and  comely  yputh 
entered  tlie  church,  and,  while  every  eye.wa/i 
fixed  on  him,  he  approached  the  altar*— weir 
corned  by  the  smiles  and  blushes  of  Thorna  -*- 
whea  the  clergyman  took  his  hand  and  joined 
it  with  thi^t  of  the  lovely  maiden  I  Marfrefle 
screamed,  and  now,  regaining  his  visibility, 
rushed  from  the  centre  of  the  chui:ch,  and 
flinging  himself  between  the  stranger  and  the 
maident  awok^  in  a  state  of  dreadful  agitation* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

In  Sida,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  dark 
nights  of  winter  should  have  affected  the 
imaginations  of  the  people ;  indeed  recent  cir- 
cumstances had  afforded  abundant  materials 
for  exciting  the  timid;  hence  their  evening 
conversations  related  to  mysterious  and  as- 
tonisfiing  appearances.  Some  declared  that 
they  had  seen  the  murdered  Lara  arise  from 
the  grave,  and  ascend  into  the  air,  and  float  on 
the  wings  of  night,  and  then  sink  like  a 
wounded  bird  to  the  earth.  Some  had  seen 
her,  they  said,  sitting  on  the  grave,  or  smoothing 
the  turf  on  its  surface,  and  all  the  while  singing 
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mournful  ditties,  or  uttering  half-expressed 
lamentations.  Others  asserted  that  Ion  Ste- 
rinderson  was  seen  one  night,  looking  through 
the  window  into  the  badstofa  on  his  wife  and 
children;  and  was  heard  to  say  something 
about  the  bliss  of  a  future  life,  the  love  that  he 
bore  to  his  family,  and  his  ardent  wishes  that 
they  would  leave  their  earthly  dwelling  and 
bear  him  company  to  the  skies.  Once  he  was 
seen  to  float  near  a  group  of  persons  on  a  dark 
night,  and  the  words  "  Farewell,  world  of  woe  ! 
worid  of  woe !''  were  heard.  Cries  also  were 
said  to  be  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
winter's  storm,  [and  predictions  of  great  cala- 
mities, relating  to  the  Sida  people,  were  borne 
on  the  angry  winds. 

Feelings  of  timidity  were  become  so  pre- 
valent, that  Sira  Gudmerson  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  preach  a  sermon  for  the  purpose  of 
tranquillising  the  public  mind.  His  text  waS) 
"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble ;"  when  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  his  hearersy  that  Divine  Providence 
regulates  the  affairs  of  earth,  and  orders  all 
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this  agreeably  with  the  interest  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him*  This  discourse,  which 
was  faithful  and  consolatory,  tended  to  luU, 
but  not  to  eradicate,  the  fears  of  the  audience. 
It  is  natural  that  the  general  excitation 
should  have  affected  a  mind  like  that  of  Vola. 
One  evening  there  was  a  small  party  at  Gud- 
brand's  house,  (but  Galmina  and  Thord  were 
not  present,)  and  the  visitors  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  peifermanee  of  Thorna  on  the 
lang-spiel  —  an  instrument  which  she,  as  well 
as  her  sister,  played  skilfully  —  and  also  by  the 
recitations  of  Vola  from  the  Soffos,  relating  to 
periods  of  early  Icelandic  history;  and  a  short 
pause  having  succeeded,  Vola  said,  ^<  Now,  if 
you  please,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  last 
night.  I  dreamt  I  was  at  sea  in  a  fishing  boat 
holding  a  line,  when,  all  at  once,  something 
seized  the  line,  which  drew  it  down,  and  the 
boat  followed,  and  the  dark  waters  dosed  upon 
me.  I  desceiRkd  until  I  came  to  an  open 
place^  whieh  oonsisted  of  a  «pacious  apartm^it, 
over  which  a  beaudful  dome  of  water  was 
spread,   iUnmined    bjr  streahsB  of  viurious^co- 
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loured  light  The  ground  was  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  which  were  lit  up 
in  a  thousand  brilliant  hues,  by  the  reflected 
light  from  the  dome.  Then  several  creatures, 
something  like  men,  but  green  and  covered 
with  scales,  started  up  and  danced  around  me. 
One  of  them  played  delightfully  on  an  in- 
strument, such  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  In 
a  short  time  music  burst  forth  on  every  hand, 
which  was  exceedingly  delightful,  so  that  I  was 
bewildered  and  enchanted,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  dome  was  broken  through,  and  down  came 
before  me  the  body  of  Lara  Thordalston.  As 
it  struck  the  ground,  the  music  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  deathlike  pause.  I  was  much 
shocked,  and  my  blood  began  to  curdle  in  my 
veins,  while  the  hair  of  my  head  became  stiff 
and  bristly.  In  a  short  time  the  green  men 
came  around  her,  dancing  and  singing  some 
singular  tune ;  then  they  took  out  her  eyes  and 
put  pearls  in  the  sockets;  they  cut  the  cord 
from  her  neck,  and  put  a  ring  of  gold  in  the 
place  of  it;  they  plucked  off  her  hair,  and 
decked  her  head  with  flowers ;  they  exchanged 
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her  dress  for  an  elegant  robe  which,  at  every 
movement,  exhibited  a  variety  of  delicate  tints. 
Then  she  was  endowed  with  life ;  she  arose,  and, 
as  she  stood,  was  suddenly  transformed,  being 
furnished  with  beautiful  eyes — lighted  up  with 
a  glow  of  more  than  earthly  expression  —  and 
flowing,  glossy  hair  —  which  at  the  same  time 
received  a  grace  from,  and  imparted  a  grace  to 
her  lovely  countenance.  She  now  approached 
me,  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  through 
long  passages  in  the  waters,  some  of  which 
were  dark,  and  others  of  dazzling  brightness ; 
some  were  arched  like  the  roofs  of  temples, 
such  as  I  have  seen  in  pictures ;  while  others 
were  bounded  by  smooth,  glassy  watei-s  — 
within  which,  I  could  sometimes  perceive, 
apparently  pretty  far  in,  a  stream  of  gold  or 
silver  lustre,  as  some  shining  fish  darted  along. 
After  we  had  proceeded  for  a  considerable 
distance,  Lara  stopped,  and  turning  towards 
me  looked  full  in  my  face.  I  was  about  to 
speak,  though  much  afraid,  but  she  held  up  her 
finger  and  enjoined  silence.     In  a  moment,  we 
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were  raised  through  the  dark  waters,  and 
brought  to  the  sur&ce  among  scenes  which  I 
had  never  imagined  to  exist  even  in  the  en- 
chanted regions  of  Odin  —  for  all  was  bright 
and  indescribably  lovely.  The  surface  of  the 
sea  was  glistening  and  sparkling,  and  reflecting 
all  manner  of  lovely  forms  and  colours,  while 
here  and  there,  an  island  was  seen  clothed  with 
groves,  which  were  enamelled  with  bright, 
untainted  blossoms,  and  encircled  with  balmy 
fragrance.  I  never  beheld  such  brilliant  tints 
as  those  which  decked  the  scene.  I  heard 
bursts  of  the  sweetest  music,  such  as  might  lull 
the  soul  to  repose,  and  yet  not  allow  it  to  sink 
into  unconsciousness,  but  keep  it  hovering  as  it 
were  between  the  real  and  imaginary  worlds  of 
beauty,  and  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  mysterious 
delight.  Nothing,  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
harmony ;  nothing  seen  but  sparkling,  silvery 
waters,  and  painted  islands,  and  the  deep,  blue 
vault  of  heaven. 

"  Lara  conducted  me  to  a  lovely  spot,  where 
we  seated  ourselves  beneath  a  cluster  of  trees> 
among  sweet  flowers,  and  near  a  musical  ri- 
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i^let,  which»  as  I  fancied,  warbled  a  plaintive 
and  pleasing  tune.  At  a  short  distance,  a 
stream  of  light  burst  on  our  view,  which 
seemed  to  extend  itself  almost  to  infinity ;  and 
then  a  splendid  chariot  appeared  on  it,  such  a 
one  as  that  in  which  the  prophet  of  Gilead 
ascended  to  Heaven.  While  we  sat  and  ad- 
mired it,  a  spirit,  light  as  air  and  beautiful  as  a 
9eraph,  came  to  us;  and  leading  Lai*a  and 
myself  to  the  chariot,  he  handed  us  into  it,  and 
then,  seizing  the  reins,  drove  the  four  beautiful 
horses  up  the  roadway  of  light  We  seemed  to 
travel  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Heavens. 
In  one  part  we  beheld  a  world  covered  witli 
inhabitants;  in  another,  a  world  of  clear, 
shining  waters;  in  i^iother,  a  world  of  glowing 
fire;  some,  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  be  of 
gold,  some  of  silver,  and  some  of  a  dark  blue, 
or  crimson  colour.  The  effect  was  inde- 
scribably novel  and  splendid.  At  lengthy  we 
arrived  on  a  broad  roadway,  which  appeared 
to  be  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  in  the 
interstices  of  the  gold,  as  a  bordering  to  every 
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plate,  there  were  rows  of  pearls.  On  each  side 
of  the  roadway,  there  were  lofty  columns  of  a 
beautiful  substance,  veined  and  semi-trans* 
parent,  some  of  which  resembled  crystal,  with 
spirals  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  centre;  and 
over  them  was  a  vast  superstructure.  Between 
the  columns,  spirits  of  light,  the  guards  of  the 
heavenly  regions  were  stationed.  These  were 
very  radiant,  and  around  their  forms  were  lines 
of  intense  lustre,  so  tliat  they  were  in  reality 
traced  out  in  lines  of  light.  The  road  widened 
as  we  proceeded,  but  we  could  discern  little 
because  of  the  brilliancy ;  at  length  we  came 
on  such  scenes  as  I  cannot  describe;  indeed  it 
-would  not  be  lawful  to  describe  them;  for  a 
voice  said,  in  an  unearthly  tone,  and  as  it  spoke 
the  sounds  were  echoed  from  the  inner  space, 
*  Look  !  feast  your  eyes  on  heavenly  things ; 
but  the  visions  hereof  ye  shall  not  declare.* 
Then  a  spirit  came,  and  took  Lara  from  the 
chariot;  I  wished  to  accompany  her,  but  he 
said,  ^  Return  to  earth;  repent  —  make  your 
peace  with  the  Great  Being ;  then  shall  you  be 
admitted    to    these    blissful    scenes.'       I   was 
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handed  out  of  the  chariot;  and  when  I  ex* 
pected  to  touch  the  ground,  I  found  no  resting- 
place  for  my  feet  —  I  sunk,  sunk,  sunk,  until 
the  fright  awoke  me,*' 

*^  That,"  said  Gudbrand,  after  a  pause,  "  is 
a  singular  dream.  There  is  something  very 
mysterious  in  our  sleeping  hours.  Perhaps  some 
good  angel,  in  this  instance,  communicated  the 
thoughts  to  Vola,  that  they  might  comfort  our 
young  friends  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  their 
sister.  The  realms  of  Paradise,  how  bright  and 
beautiful !  A  dwelling  in  those  mansions,  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  how  delightful  I  Man  was  not 
made  for  earth  alone  —  his  destiny  is  higher ; 
the  pilgrimage  through  mortal  life  is  only 
as  the  painful  ascent  to  some  magnificent 
temple — the  home,  the  everlasting  home  of 
man — where^  free  from  the  shadows  and  gloom 
of  life,  he  will  dwell  in  unspeakable  joy  for 
ever ! " 

^^  There  is  something  animating  and  en- 
nobling,'* said  Groflher  Hofdigmund  (one  of 
the  visitors  at  Gudbrand's  house)  "in  the  con- 
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t^mplation  of  spiritual  existence.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  like  to  reflect;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  my  lot,  not  only  to  live  in  itnaglnation 
occasionally,  with  those  who  dwell  above  the 
stars,  but  to  live  with  them  in  reality." 

'^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  involuntarily 
lifting  his  hands,  and  evincing  by  his  counte* 
nance  the  powerful  feelings  of  his  mind,  ^^  whea 
life  is  swallowed  up  in  death,  and  death  in 
immortality,  and  immortality  is  surrounded  by, 
and  hid  in  the  efi^gence  of  heavenly  glory -^ 
O  !  what  a  blissful  event  will  that  be  !  ^ 

**  The  realms  of  the  blessed/'  said  Grofl&ier, 
^*  without  doubt,  are  inhabited  by  countless 
millions  of  beings^  who  possess  forms  resembling 
those  of  men,  but  more  perfect-*— the  extreme 
of  beauty ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  have  intimated, 
some  of  them  visit  earth ;  and  in  our  waking  a» 
Well  as  sleeping  hours,  are  present  though  un- 
seen. Some  probably  are  in  this  place,  and 
listening  to  our  conversation.  How  simple  and 
Ignorant  we  must  frequently  appear  in  the  Tiew 
of  spiritual  beings  !  ^ 

♦'  I  have  often  thought,"  observed  Vola,  (who 
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wa^i  just  iK)w,  free  from  her  lumal  levity),  "that 
in  the  eye  of  the  Ahnighty  we  must  seem  very 
^^oUsh)  wd  sometimes  very  wicked;  for  when 
we  ibixik  of  him  and  our  duty,  we  endeavour, 
too  frequently,  to  set  both  aside,  that  we  may 
follow  the  bent  of  our  will :  indeed  when  we 
determine  on  acting  correctly,  our  motives  aire 
noit  always  good;  but  the  Ihity  is  pres^it;  be 
knows  the  whole-"— he  watches  every  movement, 
he  hears  what  we  say*— even  if  we  speak  to 
ourselves;  and  surely  we  must  sometimes  appear 
very  sinful  and  ignorant." 

"I, am  really  gratified,  my  dear,*'  replied 
Gudbrand,  ^  to  hear  you  speak  thus  reasonably. 
We  all  iSeel  something  of  what  you  have  de- 
scrijl:^ ;  -*r-  that  is,  we  are  disposed  to  do  evil 
and  tP  p^::suade  ourselves  that  it  is  good;  we 
endeainpur  to  put  darkness  for  light  -«-  so  strpng 
is  ou^  dispo^itioQL  to  go  astray :  but  we  forget 
that  God  watches  us.  Your  reflections,  my 
dear,  if  carried  to  their  natural  result,  wopld 
maike  us  more  eareful9  and  ipore  consistent  in 
our  conduct.    We  should  consider  diat  not  only 
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good  and  perhaps  evil  beings  are  coiitinuaUy 
around  us,  but  the  eye  of  God  —  invisible  to 
mortal  eye  —  is  always  fixed  upon  us.  I  pray 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  remember  this,  and 
to  act  agreeably  with  it !  ^ 

"  Yes/'  said  Groffhef ;  "  the  eye  of  Deity  is 
always  resting  on  us ;  we  admit  this  in  theory, 
but  deny  it  in  practice.  There  is  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  created  spiritual  beings  also  are 
about  our  paths ;  men  frequently  deny  this,  but 
their  conduct  shews  that  they  believe  it.  In 
what  respect  evil  spirits  may  be  allowed  to 
molest  us  I  know  not;  but  that  good  ones  are 
allowed  to  preserve  us,  on  particular  occasions, 
I  am  fully  convinced.*  I  have  known  many 
instances  in  which,  without  doubt,  the  arm  of 
Divine  benevolence,  in  the  person  of  a  guardian 
angel,  has  saved  men  from  danger.  In  some 
instances,  the  benevolent  spirit  was  invisible; 

*  The  Icelanders  formerly  were  firm  believers  in  parti' 
cular  providence,  and  the  interference  of  spiritual  agents 
with  worldly  af^s.  In  some  instances,  they  carried 
their  opinions  too  far ;  but  this,  perhaps,  was  the  more 
natural  side  to  err,  and  especially  in  a  country  where 
poetry  was  more  influential  than  physics. 
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in  Others,  he  was  distinctly  seen.  My  grands- 
father  was  a  sincere  man,  and  a  good  Christian ; 
he  put  his  trust  in  him  from  whom  help  cometh, 
^nd  he  was  not  forsaken  in  time  of  need.  He 
lived  near  Breidavik.  One  night,  when  he  was 
travelling,  it  became  very  dark,  and  he  lost  his 
way.  Nothing  seemed  to  surround  him  but 
darkness,  vacant  as  he  supposed,  but  it  was 
tenanted  with  bliss,  beauty,  and  benevolence  — " 
for  there  were  guardian  spirits  in  it.  The 
traveller  was  on  horseback,  and  at  first  rode 
over  plains,  then  among  rocks,  and  the  road 
being  uneven,  the  horse  slipt  and  nearly  fell 
into  a  guUey.  This  induced  him  to  alight,  arid 
he  walked  onward  leading  his  horse.  At  first 
he  was  timid,  but  he  put  his  trust  in  God  who, 
he  knew,  was  present  in  darkness  as  well  as  in 
daylight,  and  went  on  singing  psalms,  or  re* 
peating  passages  from  the  Bible  and  Vidalin's 
Sermons.  Still  proceeding,  without  perceiving 
or  thinking  of  danger,  he  came  to  the  brink  of 
a  tremendous  precipice;  and,  without  doubt, 
would  have  gone  over  —  for  he  was  walking 
before  the  horse  —  but  at  that  very  moment  a 
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bright  light  shone  about  him,  and  he  perceived 
the  brink  of  the  gulf,  with  the  awfiil  void  be- 
lieatb.  The  horse  stopped  immediately,  and 
«tood  trembling.  The  old  man  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  thanked  his  Heavenly  Father  for 
preserving  him.  Within  a  minute  or  two,  a 
bright  and  beautiful  spirit,  floating  in  the  air, 
came  out  &om  the  midst  of  the  light ;  and 
raising  my  grandfather  from  the  ground,  led 
him  along  many  windings,  amidst  dangerous 
precipices,  and  brought  him  out  on  a  plain. 
TJben  the  heavenly  conductor  said,  '  Behold  that 
distant,  twinkling  light;  direct  thy  course  to 
that,  and  thou  wilt  be  safe.'  Having  said  this, 
Jbe  vanished* 

^^  What  aflPected  my  grandfather  very  much, 
iuid  filled  him  with  surprise,  was  a  littJa  in^ 
ctdent  which  is  said  to  have  happened  while  he 
was  under  supernatural  guidance.  The  spirit 
hid  grasped  his  hand,  and  was  leading  him  on, 
when  my  grand&ther  put  over  his  left  haad  iu 
ocder  to  touch  the  sanitransparent  robe  that 
floated  down  his  back ;  but  he  discovered,  to 
hm  amazement,  that  his  hand  found  no  kind  of 
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i^MirtaiiGe.  He  then  put  his  hand  to  the  bad^ 
«f  the  celestial  being  (for  it  id  said  he  was 
tompletefy  free  fr^n  fear))  and  trhen,  if  the 
farm  had  been  substantial,  his  fingers  would 
have  beiai  8tt3|^>ed  m  their  progress,  there  was 
not  die  least  resistance ;  and  yet  he  felt  that 
the  hand  of  the  spirit  grasped  his  wrist,  and  led 
him  on.** 

*^  As  to  the  wonderful  peculiarities  of  spirits," 
cfbserred  Gudbrand,  *^ I  can  offer  no  (pinion; 
for  I  am  not  qualified  for  it;  but  I  fully  believe 
in  the  existence  and  operation  of  miraculous 
power.** 

*^  Father  I*'  said  Thoma,  *'  th^re  is  the  large 
book  over  there,  which  was  left  by  Sira  Gud- 
merson*  I  was  looking  at  it,  and  I  saw  some- 
thing about  miracles  and  angels,  but  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  it  is,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  know  little  of  Latin." 

"  Hand  it  over,  my  dear,"  said  Gudbrand ; 
•*  but  I  cannot  help  you  much«  However,  our 
flriend  Groflher*  will  be  able  to  do  so.    I  could 

^    *  Groffher^  like  many  of  the  iqore  reE|pectable  Ice- 
landers —  some  of  whom  were  intended  for  the  church. 
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read  Latin  pretty  well  at  one  time/'  he  continued, 

addressing  his  visitors,  "  but  I  have  done  very 

little  to  it  lately.     I  look  sometimes  into  two  or 

three  books  which  were  given  me  by  Sira  Biame, 

just  before  his  death ;  but  I  do  it  rather  from 

affection  to  my  departed  friend  than  from  any 

other  motive.     I  can  still  contrive,  however,  to 

glean  a  little  from  some  parts  of  Daniel  Hein- 

sius's  commentary.*' 

;    "  That  is  an  excellent  work,"  observed  GrofF- 
ner. 

"  Here,  my  dear,  bring  the  book  here,"  said 
Gudbrand  to  his  daughter,  who  was  toiling  along 
with  Sira  Gudmerson's  folio. 

"  It  is  very  heavy,  father,"  said  Thoma,  as 
she  put  it  on  the  table. 

Gudbrand  pushed  it  over  to  Grofiher. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  this  work  before: 


and  others  for  different  engagements  —  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Oudbrand  himself  was 
there  for  about  two  years.  Of  the  students  from  Iceland, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  were  *'  distmguished  as 
well  for  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  as  for  the  intensity 
of  their  application."    Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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it  is  the  Opera  Theohgica  of  the  celebrated  Simon 
Episcopius  of  Leyden  —  the  same  city  that  gave 
birth  to  Heinsius ;  it  has  been  for  many  gener- 
ations a  celebrated  seat  of  learning.** 

Thorna  found  the  chapter  which  she  had  been 
looking  aty  entitled  De  Angelorum  naturae  officioy 
et  statu;  and  Groffner,  on  reading  it,  found 
many  opinions  which  were  confirmatory  of  what 
had  been  expressed  by  himself  and  Gudbrand* 
The  chapter  is  long,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
transcribed:  after  which,  he  read  some  para- 
graphs on  Divine  Providence  and  miracles. 

"It  has  often  appeared  to  me,"  observed 
Gudbrand  — "as  that  writer  observes  —  that 
the  providence  of  God  is  to  be  looked  for  in  his 
ordinary  rather  than  extraordinary  works.  It 
is  probable  that  miracles  would  be  confined  to 
the  more  unenlightened  and  desolate  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  were 
ignorant  of  spiritual  things,  and  mu*acles  only 
could  illumine  them,  and  show  them  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  In  desolate  places,  there  is  no 
help  from  man  —  the  Deity  alone  is  the  helper 
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of  the  distressed.  But  it  is  very  different  in 
society,  which  was  established  by  God,  in  order 
that  men  might  assist  each  other  in  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  worldly  matters.  The 
Deity  worios  by  means,  when  means  are  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  works  without  them,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things  when 
means  are  absent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
narrative  you  gave  just  now  is,  in  substance, 
correct.  Shall  a  good  man  be  inspired  of  God 
to  put  his  trust  in  him,  and  yet  be  deceived  as 
to  the  impressions  which  immediately  follow? 
Certainly  not.  I  have  heard  of  some  instances, 
in  which  I  am  sure  the  mercy  of  God  has  turned 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  in  order  to  fiivour 
his  creatures.  Two  or  three  present  themselves 
to  my  remembrance,  but  I  will  mention  only 
one,  one  in  which  we  feel  some  interest. 

"  The  young  lady,  Galmina  Thordalston,  and 
her  brother,"  continued  Gudbrand,  addressing 
himself  more  particularly  to  his  visitors,  "  were 
&voured  in  this  respect  in  their  early  days. 
Tlie  amiable  and  interesting  girl  related  the 
particulars  to  us,  a  short  time  since,  a  few  of 
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which  I  will  now  repeat.  The  mother  of  these 
diildr^i  was  married  when  she  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
amiable,  affectionate,  and  honourable :  but  she 
found  him  to  be  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural. 
Thord  and  Galmina  were  twins ;  Lara  was  bom 
about  twelve  months  after;  thus  there  were 
three  children  within  two  years  of  the  marriage. 
The  family  was  now,  owing  to  the  idleness  and 
extrayagance  of  the  husband,  reduced  to  great 
distress,  so  that  the  wife  and  children  were  pre- 
served from  starving  only  by  the  benevolence 
of  neighbours.  If  the  poor  woman  remonstrated 
with  her  husband,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  threatened  to  kill  her ;  —  for  ^  bad  men,'  as 
I  have  heard  our  clergyman  observe,  '  use  anger 
as  a  shield,  and  threaten  corporal  injury  as  a 
check  to  the  expression  of  moral  truth.'  On 
one  occasion,  a  neighbour,  who  accidentally 
met  him,  endeavoured  to  reason  with  him  on 
^e  impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  but  he  became 
furious,  and  struck  his  adviser  a  violent  blow, 
which  laid  him  on  the  ground  as  dead.  The 
assailant,  supposing  he  had  killed  the  man,  fled ; 
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and  it  is  believed  that  on  the  following  night  he 
fell  over  a  precipice,  for  his  hat  was  found  near 
the  brink  of  it,  and  at  the  bottom  was  seen 
something  like  a  dead  body ;  but  no  one  could 
go  down  into  such  a  deep  and  dangerous  place, 
in  order  to  remove  the  corpse. 

^'  It  is  painful  for  a  wife  to  lose  a  husband, 
or  a  husband  a  wife,  if  they  have  lived  happily 
together;  indeed  it  is  a  heartbreaking,  an  ago- 
nising separation ;  but  we  must,"  he  continued, 
wiping  away  the  tears  which  started  in  his  eyes, 
^  we  must  endure  these  trials.  However,  in  the 
case  of  this  poor  creature,  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band was  the  gain  of  her  peace*  When  cruelty, 
instead  of  love,  reigns  in  the  bower  of  matri- 
mony, the  dissolution  of  the  union  —  for  it  is 
no  union  of  hearts  but  only  of  names  —  is  not 
distressing*  Marriage,  without  an  interchange 
of  affection,  produces  fear  and  hatred ;  but  with 
an  interchange  of  affection,  it  establishes  a  firm, 
a  never-failing  bond  of  union.  An  interchange 
of  harshness,  contradiction,  and  cruelty,  produces 
a  desire  of  separation ;  or  the  existence  of  it  on 
one  side,  and  passiveness  on  the  other,  excites 
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disgust  —  not  the  less  abiding  because  unex- 
pressed.    A  widow  clothes  herself  in   decent 
mourning  when,  not  her  helpmate  but  her  ty- 
rant dies.     She  sheds,  perhaps,  some  teai*s ;  for 
the  contemplation  of  death  is  melancholy,  and 
the  departure  of  one  —  who  ought  to  have  been, 
but  was  not,  a  faithful  husband  —  gone  with  all 
his  sins  to  judgment,  would  naturally  agitate 
the  mind«    In  such  a  case,  however,  there  is  no 
sincere  regard  for  the  deceased  —  no  wish  that, 
if  Providence  would  grant  it,  the  husband  might 
return,  unless  to  give  him  space  for  repentance. 
If  some  part  of  the  married  life  were  peaceful 
and  happy,  the  mind  perhaps  would  refer  to  it, 
and  dwell  on  it,  and  forgetting  the  less  pleasing 
parts,  regret  the  loss  of  the  husband.    But  Gal- 
mina's  mother  had  received  nothing  but  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty  from  her  partner  in  life ;  she 
had  therefore,  on  her  own  account,  no  cause  of 
regret  at  his  departure. 

**  A  merciful  Providence  pitied  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  widow  and  her  three  little 
ones;  for  a  distant  relation,  on  his  death-bed, 
was  induced  to  give  them  his  property,  consist- 
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ing  of  three  farms,  which  enabled  the  widow  to 
maintain  and  educate  her  children.  When  she 
died,  about  six  years  since,  the  care  of  the  ppo^ 
perty  descended  on  a  brother,  who  managed  k 
for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans. 

"  Nothing,  however,  so  far,  would  prove  the 
immediate  interference  of  Divine  Providence ; 
but  there  is  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  visible. 
The  relative,  who  left  the  property,  was  an  old 
man,  and  had  been  declining  for  some  time. 
He  had  no  family,  and  no  very  near  con- 
nections. One  morning,  he  said  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  who  visited  him,  and  minis- 
tered the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  &inting 
spirit,  ^  I  have  had  a  dream  which  has  produced 
a  powerful  impression  on  my  mind.     A  widow 

m 

with  three  babes  came  before  me  and  cried  pite- 
ously,  saying,  *  Behold  my  distress !  I  am 
famishing,  and  so  are  my  little  ones !  Give 
me  of  thy  abundance,  that  I  perish  not ! '  I 
know  the  face,  it  is  that  of  Dysan  Thordalston, 
of  EydaL' 

"The    clergyman    wrote    to    his    brother- 
minister  in   that  place,   making  inquiries 
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ispecting  Dysan  Thordalston ;  and  found  that 
she  was  in  the  condition  described  in  the 
dream*  When  the  dying  man  heard  it,  he 
said,  *  This  truly  is  from  God ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  he  has  given  me  something  to  do  before  I 
die.'  He  gave  instructions  for  transferring  his 
property  to  widow  Thordalston. 

"  Without  doubt,  this  arose  from  the  imme* 
diate  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  which  influenced 
the  dying  man,  and  made  him  the  almoner  of 
Providence.  But  if  the '  family  had  been 
alone  •—  if,  for  instance,  secluded  in  a  desert, 
or  on  a  mountain — he  would  perhaps  have 
sent  an  angel  to  them,  as  he  did  to  the  three 
Israelites  on  the  plains  of  Dura ;  or  ravens,  as 
he  did  to  Elijah;  or  have  showered  down 
blessings  from  the  stores  of  Heaven,  as  he  did 
on  the  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  But  I 
believe  that  Divine  Providence  would  not  have 
fevoured  her,  if  she  had  not  put  her  trust 
in  him." 

Some  further  conversation  arose  respecting 
the  interference  of  the  Deity  and  the  appear- 
ance of  spiritual  beings,  during  which  Thorna, 
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as  well  as  one  of  the  visitors  who  has  not  pre- 
viously been  mentioned,  made  some  sensible 
and  pleasing  remarks ;  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  relate  more  of  this  evening*^ 
engagement  After  spending  several  hours, 
very  delightfully,  the  party  broke  up. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Let  us  look  through  the  vista  of  a  few  months, 
or  rather,  let  us  walk  through  it,  and  con- 
template what  exists  at  its  termination.  Our 
starting  place  is  the  winter;  the  end  of  our 
route  is  the  summer ;  we  leave  in  January  and 
arrive  in  May.  Now,  being  come,  we  perceive 
that  great  preparations  are  making  in  Gud- 
brand's  family  for  an  important  event — the 
marriage  of  Thorna  and  Thord.  "  Merciful 
Heaven ! "  a  person  would  exclaim,  who  pos- 
sessed the  least  reflection  or  feeling,  "  do  avert 
this  unnatural,  this  unhappy  union  !"  But  the 
purposes  of  Providence  are  not  always  to  be 
unravelled.  Not  a  word  had  been  heard  of,  or 
from  Marfrede;  and  Thord  was  sick  at  heart — 
for  hope  deferred  produces  this  effect. 

It  would  not  be  improper  to  look  around,  or 
perhaps  to  call  over  a  muster-roll  of  those  who 

have  been  occasionally  introduced  to  our  notice, 
voir.  II.  c 
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that  we  may  know  where  and  how  they  are. 
Gudbrand  and  his  spouse  were  in  good  health. 
Eggert  also  was  well.  Galmina  was  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  sufferings. 
Her  regard  for  Eggert  had  dwindled  into 
esteem ;  for  the  exciting  influences,  which  had 
engendered  something  like  love,  had  vanished, 
and  the  premature  plant  had  drooped  and 
perished.  Vola  was  not  as  erratic  as  formerly ; 
she  was  quite  as  cheerful,  but  more  reasonable. 
Thord  was  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  his 
union  with  the  beloved  Sida  maiden  —  the 
sweetest  flower  in  that  garden  of  Iceland. 
Waldi  Freyde  had  not  been  heard  of  since  he 
escaped  from  prison.  The  robber-woman  had 
arrived  in  Denmark,  and  her  sentence  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  king. 

Great  preparations,  it  has  been  said,  were 
making  for  the  wedding.  Summer  was  come— 
rosy  and  smiling  —  all  nature  was  cheerful. 
The  birds  sung  sweetly  among  the  newly-clad 
bushes;  the  blossoms  unfolded  their  loveliest 
tints  to  welcome  the  sun's  rays;  the  counte- 
nances of  young  men   and  maidens  beamed 
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with  joy ;  but  there  was  darkness  —  there  was 
gloom  in  Thorna's  soul  —  a  dark  spot  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  joyousness.  It  is  true  that 
the  happiness  which  beamed  around  reflected 
some  of  its  rays  on  Thorna ;  but  it  was  a  mere 
reflection  —  a  little  external  glitter  —  the  soul 
of  the  hapless  maiden  was  neither  illumined 
nor  warmed. 

The  day  was  fixed:  the  deed,  the  irrevocable 
deed  was  to  be  sealed;  Marfrede  was  to  be 
rejected  for  ever;  Thord  to  be  received  as  a 
bosom-friend  !  What  would  Thorna  feel,  as  the 
wife  of  Thord,  if  ever,  by  some  unforeseen 
event,  she  should  come  into  the  presence  of  her 
former  lover?  Was  Marfrede  dead?  Was  his 
spirit  then  hovering  over  the  scenes  which  Sida 
was  exhibiting?  What  would  he  think  of 
them?  Reflections  of  this  sort  agitated  and 
tortured  the  maiden's  mind.  However,  she 
had  been  neglected  —  shamefully  neglected ; 
for  twelve  months  she  had  not  heard  from 
Copenhagen  —  she  had  not  heard  from  Mar- 
frede at  all  —  or  at  least,  had  not  heard  what 

she  had  expected,  that  he  was  honourable  and 

c  2 
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faithful ;  but  she  had  received  communication 
on  communication,  proof  on  proof,  relating  to 
his  dishonour — evidence  which  she  could  not 
reasonably  reject  —  evidence  both  positive  and 
negative,  one  singularly  confirming  and  strength- 
ening the  other  —  evidence  relating  to  his 
dissipated  conduct  and  impiety.  She  was 
determined  therefore  to  separate  herself  for 
ever  from  him  who  had  acted  thus  cruelly  and 
faithlessly.  Was  she  premature,  was  she  im- 
patient in  so  doing?  An  action  must  be 
estimated  by  the  circumstances  which  precede 
or  accompany  it.  There  was  no  indifference  in 
Thorna's  mind  —  sh^  was  not  careless  whether 
Marfrede  would  esteem  or  neglect  her.  No, 
her  soul  was  bound  up  in  his ;  and  when  he 
apparently  withdrew  himself,  she  was  left  in 
darkness  and  hopelessness.  She  was  afiected 
in  the  same  degree  as  her  love  was  powerful  — 
She  was  maddened  (yes,  even  Thorna  was) 
into  an  act  of  desperation.  Sometimes,  when 
human  beings  are  almost  overwhelmed  with 
misery,  they  plunge  themselves  into  the  sha- 
dowy  depths    of   eternity;    and    thus,    when 
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Thorna  —  although  possessing  a  vigorous  mind 
—  was  overcome  with  grief  and  disappointment, 
she  plunged  herself  into  an  engagement  which 
would  separate  her  for  ever  from  the  object  of 
her  love. 

Such  conduct,  at  first  sight,  appears  un- 
natural; and  yet  perhaps  it  is  natural.  The 
best  persons  feel  something  like  revenge; 
indeed  the  highest  attainment  of  the  moral 
nature  is  to  overcome  this  feeling,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  grateful  for  favours;  but  as 
opposite  influences  produce  opposite  effects,  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  acquire  this  disposition.  It 
is,  however,  natural  and  common  to  indulge 
feelings  of  retaliation ;  and  thus,  when  a  man 

suffers  disadvantage,  he  looks  around  for  the 
author  of  the  wrong  that  he  may  return  evil 

for  evil:   or  i    he  fails,  he  brings  the  whole 

weight  of  condemnation  on  himself.  —  That  is, 

he  has  a  certain  portion  of  spite  or  malice  to 

be  expended  on  some  one ;  and  if  no  other  can 

be  found,  self  must  receive  it.     Hence  it  is  not 

unusual  fer  a  man  to  give  himself  opprobrious 

names,  to  castigate  himself  or  tear  his  hair ; 

c  3 
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and  this  he  will  do  when  self  is  not  at  all 
blameable ;  and  he  will  do  it  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
in  the  amount  of  his  grief;  and  thus^  by  a  side 
wind,  of  disordering  and  paining  the  mind  of 
the  aggressor.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
Thorna  acted  solely  from  this  motive,  but 
without  doubt  it  had  some  influence  on  her; 
(and  we  do  not  wish  to  make  her,  or  any  who  is 
introduced  to  the  reader,  a  model  of  per- 
fection, but  a  model  of  nature's  forming,  pos- 
sessing shadows  as  well  as  lights:)  for  Thorna, 
in  common  with  her  species,  was  liable  to 
anxiety  and  irritation,  not  in  degree  but  in 
kind ;  and  as  her  case  was  extremely  peculiar, 
her  feelings  were  proportionably  excited.  Be- 
sides, woman  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by 
moral  sensibility  than  man ;  she  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  gratitude,  and  perhaps  also  of 
aversion.  Thorna  was  displeased  with  Mar- 
frede,  and  sometimes  with  herself  for  taking 
notice  of  his  conduct;  and  yet,  how  could  she 
do  otherwise?  It  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of 
consistency  and  duty,  leaving  out  other  con- 
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siderations,  to  take  serious  notice  of  it:  thus 
she  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  — 
of  continual  combat  between  her  wrongs  and 
her  maidenly  dignity  —  until,  at  length,  being 
dispirited  and  almost  desperate,  she  determined 
on  finishing  the  whole  by  sealing  her  fate. 

Thord  had  made  a  visit  to  the  north,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  house  for  his  and 
Thoma's  residence.  Galmina  intended  to  return 
with  the  married  couple ;  and  the  wedding  was 
appointed  for  the  following  Sunday,     It  was 

now  the  beginning  of  June  —  three  days  more, 
and  the  matter  would  be  unalterably  fixed.  The 
family  of  Gudbrand,  generally,  were  favorable 
to  the  match,  and  the  good  old  man  acquiesced 
in  it.  On  the  ^mtudagr  (or  Thursday),  in  the 
forenoon,  Gunlod  was  walking  across  the  sitting- 
room,  in  which  there  were  several  of  the  house- 
hold, when  she  stopped  suddenly,  exclaiming 
^^  Bless  me  !  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen ; 
my  head  was  all  in  a  whirl." 

"  I  felt  the  same,"  said  one. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  another. 

c  4 
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Indeed,  all  felt  it ;  but  what  occasioned  it,  no 
one  knew.  Gunlod  was  now  sitting  down. 
«  There !  there !"  she  said,  «  I  felt  it  again  f 
and  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
"  May  God  have  mercy  on  us  !  This  is  like 
what  I  felt  in  1753,  at  the  coming  on  of  the 
great  earthquake  !" 

Good  old  Gudbrand  now  came  in,  very  pale, 
and  much  agitated.  "  My  dear  children  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  in  scarcely  articulate  words;  and 
looking  around  with  paternal  anxiety,  (his  feel- 
ings at  that  moment  must  have  been  harrowing), 
sat  down  and  wept.  All  now  were  in  tears,  and 
it  was  a  moving  sight  The  judgments  of  God 
were  in  the  land,  the  earth  was  trembling,  and 
it  might,  at  the  next  moment,  swallow  them  up. 
Thoma,  apparently  influenced  by  a  sudden 
thought'  (perhaps,  that  now,  and  only  now 
was  the  opportunity  for  a  last  embrace),  arose, 
and  clasped  her  father  around  the  neck,  and 
bowed  her  head  on  his,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
"Oh,  my  dear  father!"  she  exclaimed;  but 
could  say  no  more.     One  and  another  gathered 
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around  the  old  man,  and  wept,  and  uttered 
lamentations.  A  sudden  and  dreadful  shock 
now  startled  them.  "Oh!  oh!"  they  cried, 
as  the  ground  shook  beneath  them ;  and 
parting  from  each  other's  embrace,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  staggered  to  the  sides  of  the  room. 
It  was  a  horrid,  a  sickening  sensation.  The 
furniture  on  the  walls  was  shaking,  and  no  one 
could  keep  himself  firm  on  his  legs.  At  this 
moment  Eggert  forced  open  the  door,  and  all 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  People  were  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  while  the  air,  at  times,  was 
rent  with  awful  shrieks.  Some  ran  in  this 
direction,  and  some  in  that,  not  knowing  whither 

to  go ;  while  others  ran  to  and  fro^  without  a 
settled  purpose,  or  indeed  without  knowing 
what  they  did.  **  Oh,  my  dear  father!"  or 
"  Oh,  my  dear  mother  I "  was  the  agonised  cry 
of  a  son  or  daughter,  as  he  or  she  led  along  a 
feeble  and  trembling  parent.  "  Oh,  my  precious 
babe  ! "  cried  a  mother,  as  she  rushed  wildly  by, 
and  in  agony  pressed  the  infant  to  her  breast. 
"  Oh,  my  God  !"  cried  a  man  in  a  state  of  de- 

c  5 
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Itriuni)  while  his  ghastly,  fear-stricken  face  W8& 
lifted  to  heaven,  and  the  ground  shook  beneath 
him,  "  Oh  !  oh !  —  God !  God  have  mercy  on 
me  I''  Nothing  scarcely  was  se^n  but  despair 
and  madness;  nothing  was  heard  but  shrinks 
and  lamentations* 

The  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth,  with  the 
consequent  terror,  abated  a  little,  and  then 
every  one  endeavoured  to  remove  what  was 
valuable  from  the  houses,  and  to  erect  tents  in 
the  meadows  which  lay  towards  the  sea.  After 
a  part  of  the  furniture  was  removed,  the  quaking 
of  the  earth  lessened  considerably,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  carry  the  whole  to  its  original 
place ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  so  doing, 
the  shocks  became  violent,  and  all  again  fled  to 
the  meadows.  For  four  or  five  days,  the  poor 
people  of  Sida  were  kept  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
uncertainty  by  the  subsiding  and  returning  of 
the  earthquake  ;  during  which  period,  they  were 
sometimes  in  their  dwellings,  and  sometimes  in 
the  meadows;  at  last,  the  shocks  became  so 
frequent  and  severe,  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  to  take 
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up  their  abode  in  the  meadows.  During  the 
period  of  preparation  —  the  fixing'of  the  tents^ 
&e.  —  the  minds  of  the  people  were  withdrawn, 
in  some  degree,  from  melancholy  reflections; 
but  now,  when  the  labor  was  ended,  they  were 
again  filled  with  distress.  The  agitation  of  tlie 
elements  was  so  much  increased,  that  the  first 
night  spent  in  the  meadows  was  dreadful; 
during  that  period,  no  one  ate,  drank,  or  slept ; 
every  other  feeling  was  overcome  by  terror ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  sickening  motion  of  the  earth, 
there  was  the  continual  flashing  of  lightning 
and  the  rolling  of  thunder*  In  the  morning, 
a  vast  and  dense  cloud  of  ashes  was  seen  rising 
from  the  ybkul  or  volcanic  mountain,  which  lay 
towards  the  north ;  providentially,  a  strong  wind 
from  the  sea  kept  back  the  destructive  cloud,  or 
the  parish  of  Sida  would  have  been  covered  with 
brimstone,  and  pumice,  and  ashes.  The  sun 
shone  not  out,  owing  to  the  heavy  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  land,  and  day  was  as  twilight, 
except  that  there  was  occasionally  a  flickering 
produced  by  the  mountain-flames.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Sida  people  was  dreadful ;  danger 

c  6 
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and  death  stared  them  m  the  face,  and  they 
knew  not  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go.  The 
meadows  were  strewed  with  tents  and  furniture : 
in  one  place,  a  little  dwelling  was  constructed 
with  a  few  poles,  over  which  cloaks,  coats,  and 
bedding  were  spread;  in  another,  a  door,  or 
two  or  three  planks,  elevated  a  little  from  the 
ground,  formed  the  only  shelter  for  several 
persons.  Gudbrand's  tent  was  commodious  in 
comparison  with  some,  but  it  was  a  miserable 
place ;  for  the  furniture  was  deposited  on  the 
wet  ground,  and  the  family  were  obliged  to 
take  up  their  residence  on  the  piles  of  house- 
hold goods.  The  covering  of  the  habitation 
was  of  wadmal. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  abated,  and  many  persons  went  to 
seek  for  the  cattle,  which  were  principally  be- 
hind the  northerly  hills.  Several  horses,  in- 
stinctively dreading  the  approaching  danger, 
had  gallopped  into  the  village ;  but  the  sheep 
and  cows,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  horses,  were  found,  not  in  the 
usual  pasturage,  but  in  a  deep  valley.     They 
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were  much  terrified,  and  it  was  only  with  dif- 
ficulty that  they  were  driven  away.  Once  or 
twice,  during  the  expedition,  the  party  felt, 
owing  to  a  variation  of  the  wind,  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  burning  ashes.  Afterwards,  while 
driving  the  cattle  on  the  plains,  one  of  the  men 
looked  back,  and  exclaimed,  in  great  terror, 
"  The  cloud  —  the  cloud  is  coming ! "  They 
ran,  but  it  soon  overtook  them,  and  hot  dust 
with  stones  fell  on  all  sides.  The  sheep  were 
least  affected ;  but  the  cows  were  sadly  burnt, 
and  some  of  the  horses  became  frantic  —  they 
plunged,  and  snorted,  and  gallopped  about,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  Sida  people.  Two 
or  three,  in  order  to  remove  the  hot  ashes  from 
their  backs,  rolled  on  the  ground;  but  they 
shrieked  with  pain,  and  soon  sprang  up  in  a 
worse  plight  than  before.  Fortunately,  one  of 
them  discovered  at  a  great  distance  a  small 
river,  and  gallopped  towards  it,  followed  by  the 
rest ;  and  in  a  short  time  scores  of  horses  and 
cows  were  cooling  themselves  in  the  grateful 
waters :  but  here  a  great  disorder  began,  and  the 
men  had  much  difficulty  to  drive  them  away. 
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When  the  party  were  about  two  miles  from 
Sida,  there  was  another  sprmkling  of  hot  ashes, 
at  which  the  cattle  were  mueh  terrified,  and 
setting  ofiP,  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  until  they 
entered  the  township,  when  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  their  accustomed  places,  but 
were  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  meadows. 

"  If  the  eruption  should  continue,"  inquired 
one  and  another,  "  what  shall  we  do  for  food  ?  " 
This  was  a  natural  question,  and  connected  with 
painful  reflections;  for  although  there  were 
many  cows  and  sheep,  these  would  not  last  long, 
and  besides  there  was  but  little  hay  for  the 
cattle,  and  very  little  grass. 

What  a  vast  and  afflicting  change  had  come 
on  Gudbrand's  family  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  !  Joy  and  delightful  prospects  seemed  to 
have  been  the  portion  of  all  —  Thoma  only 
excepted ;  now  the  whole  was  destroyed,  and  the 
mind  was  painfully  engaged  with  the  present 
and  future.  Misery  stalked  about  among  the 
tents,  and  took  up  her  abode  there,  whil^  some 
dreadful  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing, which  would   involve  all   in   destruction. 
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Thord  had  expected  to  be  a  happy  bridegroom ; 
now  he  would  probably  be  wedded  to  death ; 
and  the  grave,  in  some  forgotten  spot,  would  be 
his  dwelling-place.  Thorna  was  sometimes 
calm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  for  she  scarcely 
dreaded  to  be  removed  from  the  troubles  of  life, 
especially  as  she  hoped  that,  through  the  mercy 
of  her  Saviour,  she  should  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  heaven ;  but  when  she  looked  on  her 
dear  mother  bowed  down  with  infirmity,  and 
her  beloved  fether  affected  by  increase  of  yeans, 
driven  from  home,  and  exposed,  when  human 
nature  can  least  bear  it,  to  danger  and  priva- 
tion, she  was  deeply  wounded  —  she  felt  most 
acutely;  and  determined  to  endeavor  to 
live  that  she  might  preserve  them  from  death. 
Besides,  a  thought  of  this  kind  affected 
Thorna's  mind,  "  If,*'  said  she,  "  I  were  to  die, 
my  spirit,  for  some  time  at  least,  might  frequent 
the  long-accustomed  scenes  of  earth;  and  if 
feelings  of  grief  were  possessed  then,  how 
should  I  grieve  to  see  my  dear  parents  in 
misery !  Ah,  perhaps  then  I  should  be  cap- 
able of  looking  into  the  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
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and  perceiving  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow, 
and  that  sorrow  partly  for  me  I  I  might  per- 
haps be  preserved  from  distressing  feelings,  but 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,*'  Vola's  spirits 
seemed  to  be  almost  broken  down  — she  was 
silent  and  melancholy. 

Several  days  were  spent  by  the  Sida  people 
in  a  miserable  condition;  sometimes  they 
hoped,  and  sometimes  they  feared,  or  even  de- 
spaired; sometimes  the  heavens  were  light  at 
midnight,  and  sometimes  dark  at  noon-day. 
When  hope  sprang  up,  they  exerted  themselves 
a  little ;  at  other  times  they  sat  in  pallid  apathy, 
or  wept  and  lamented  their  condition.  In  the 
midst  of  all,  however,  the  minds  of  these  poor 
people  were  generally  directed  to  Heaven ;  for 
all  believed  that  it  was  God  who  held  the 
elements  in  his  hand  —  who  controled,  or  gave 
freedom  to  subten-anean  fires ;  who  suffered  the 
earth  to  be  shaken;  who  opened  abroad  the 
lightnings,  and  caused  the  thunders  to  roll 
round  tlie  heavens;  they  prayed  therefore  to 
him,  and  frequently  found  that,  in  respect  of 
living  or  dying,  they  could  trust  in  him.    When 
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the  wheels  of  human  experience  run  smoothly, 
beneath  a  cheerful  sky,  people  are  liable  to  for- 
get the  benevolent  Ruler  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is 
only,  in  many  instances,  when  the  roadway  of 
life  is  rough  and  dangerous  —  when  cheering 
prospects  are  fading  from  the  view,  and  the 
regions  of  sorrow  opening  before  them  —  that 
men  are  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  from 
earth  to  Heaven. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  at  that 
period  almost  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  but,  as  it  has  been  observed,  they  were 
intellectual,  and  many  were  sincere  Christians. 
Those  who  had  not  previously  reflected  on 
religion  and  death,  began  now,  if  haply  they 
might,  to  make  their  peace  with  Grod ;  and  he 
whose  ear  is  open  to  the  softest  sigh  —  who 
afflicts  the  bodies  of  men  for  the  sake  of  their 
immortal  spirits  —  who  proclaimed  that  conde- 
scending invitation,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest" — listened  to  their  prayers ;  his  ear  was 
above  the  cloud,  the  dark  and  awful  cloud  that 
rested  on  them  —  and  he  gave  them  consolatoi*y 
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answers.  It  requires  however,  something  more 
than  human  firmness  to  be  capable  of  witnessiog 
the  awful  convulsions  of  nature  without  ex- 
periencing timidity  and  even  terror. 

After  a  dreary  and  fearful  night,  one  and 
another  began  to  move  about,  and  inquire  if  it 
was  day.  "Yes,"  it  was  answered,  **it  must 
be  day;"  but  there  was  no  light  of  the  sun  — 
there  was  almost  total  darkness.  For  some  time 
the  people  continued  in  dreadful  suspense,  and 
then  were  startled  by  flashes  of  light.  On  look- 
ing towards  the  mountains,  they  beheld  streams 
of  fire  darting  to  the  heavens,  on  some  occasions 
resembling  pillars  in  which  were  moving  masses 
ascending  and  descending.  The  pillars  were 
crested  with  clouds  of  black  vapour,  which 
rolled  towards  the  south.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
descended  a  little,  and  hid  the  flames ;  at  other 
times  they  were  thin,  and  very  brilliant ;  and 
at  other  times  the  clouds  and  pillars  were  swept 
aside,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ap- 
peared like  a  glowing  furnace. 

The  wind,  which  had  been  northerly  for 
some  time,  changed  to  the  south  and  freshened 
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a  little,  which  brought  showers  of  hot  ashes  over 
the  meadows;  and  as  the  people  could  badly 
shelter  themselves,  some  were  severely  burnt. 
The  sufferings  of  those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  ashes,  and  their  groans  —  which  seemed  to 
hang  on  the  air,  as  if  the  air  itself  in  a  preter- 
natural   manner    prolonged  the   sound — the 
weeping  of  women  and  children ;  the  wringing 
of  hands,  and  the  exclamations  of  alarm  even  in 
men;  the  haggard  countenances  of  those  who 
were  peeping  out  from  their  retreats,  and  on 
whom  the  light  of  the  fire  was  flashing;  the 
terrible  blackness  of  the  heavens  towards  the 
south,  the  sickening  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
the   rolling  of  hollow   thunder;  produced   an 
effect  which  was  truly  appalling.     In  a  short 
time,  torrents  of  water,  proceeding  from  melted 
ice,  poured  down  the  mountains;  and  one  of 
the    streams,    sweeping  close   by   Gudbrand's 
tent,  nearly  overwhelmed  it    The  females  were 
obliged  to  climb  to  the  highest  part  of  the  piles 
of  household  goods,   while   the   water   flowed 
around  them,  and  they  knew  not  how  much  it 
would  increase.     The  torrent  did  increase,  and 
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in  order  to  preserve  life  they  were  obliged  to 
remove  the  tent  to  higher  ground.  Thus,  half 
buried  in  water  and  exposed  to  hot  falling  ashes, 
the  family  were  obliged  to  labour  about  their 
property.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "Why  did  they 
labour  at  all,  when  death,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  was  present  —  when  the  terrible  volcano 
was  before  them,  and  the  principal  light,  even 
at  noon-day,  was  the  flashing  of  devouring 
flames?''— So  some  of  Gudbrand's  family 
thought.  "  Let  us  sit  here  and  die,"  said  the 
exhausted  Gunlod.  "  I  fear  the  removal  will 
be  useless,"  said  Thorna.  But  Gudbrand  ani- 
mated, just  at  that  moment,  with  hope,  and 
depending  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  anxious 
to  preserve  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  urged 
his  family  to  adopt  measures  which  alone  could 
save  them. 

After  a  considerable  time,  and  not  until  the 
next  day,  the  heavens  became  rather  light; 
but  there  was  the  same  dizzy  motion  of  the 
earth :  indeed  at  one  period,  the  shocks  were  so 
violent,  that  the  tents  were  much  shaken,  and 
many  houses  in  the  parish  were  heard  falling. 
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The  clouds  of  ashes  were  become  less  dense, 
and  the  showers  less  frequent  when,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  columns  of  steam  were 
perceived  ascending.  "What  can  that  be?** 
many  inquired,  as  they  gathered  together  and 
looked  on  it;  but  none  could  give  an  answer. 
Some  went  cautiously  towards  it,  and  found  that 
a  vast  body  of  lava,  red  hot,  moving  slowly,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  channel  of  the  waters, 
and  as  it  progressed  the  water}'  fluid  was  raised 
in  steam,  which  fell  at  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  river  in  heavy  rain.  The  sight  was 
novel,  grand,  and  terrific.  Divine  Providence, 
on  that  occasion,  kept  this  destructive  fluid 
from  Sida ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
the  Scapter  was  become  a  river  of  glowing  fire. 

Not  far  from  the  river,  there  was  a  gulf  of 
considerable  depth,  into  which  the  lava,  having 
diverged  a  little  from  its  direct  course,  began 
to  pour ;  and  a  wide,  vast  stream  of  fire,  from 
the  brink  to  the  lowest  depth,  exhibited  a  scene 
which  was  terrifically  grand.  Soon  the  gulf 
became  half  filled,  and  then  the  surface  of 
glowing  fire  was   agitated  like  a  stormy  sea. 
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In  a  few  hours  the  pit  was  overflowing,  and  the 
lava,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  towards 
the  west,  ceased  its  progress. 

So  much  anxiety  and  terror,  with  exposure 
to  extreme  heat  and  cold,  broke  down  the 
tottering  frame  of  Gunlod. 

"  My  dear  Thorna,"  she  said  vnth  a  fal- 
tering voice  —  her  countenance  becoming  more 
pallid  as  she  spoke  —  "  make  my  resting-place 
easy;  I  believe  I  shall  not  continue  long." 

Thoma,  startled  at  the  dreadful  commu- 
nication, became  deadly  pale;  and  while  the 
tears  were  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  my  dear  mother,  do  not  say 
so  :  God,  I  hope,  will  preserve  you,  and " 

The  affectionate  daughter  however,  (her  eyes 
bedimmed  with  weeping,)  made  the  couch  of 
her  dying  mother  —  for  she  was  dying  —  as 
easy  as  possible ;  and  then,  gently  placing  her 
on  it,  knelt  by  her  side,  her  hands  and  eyes 
being  lifted  to  Heaven,  and  prayed  that  Gk)d 
would  preserve  the  mother  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.  But  Gunlod  was  fast  sinking. 
Poor  old  Gudbrand,  when  he  knew  what  had 
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happened  to  his  long-loved  partner,  came  with 
a  sinking   heart,   and   threw  himself  on   the 
ground  by  her  side,  (she  was  now  incapable  of 
speaking,)  and  leant  over  her,  the  tears  uncon- 
sciously trickling  down  his  cheeks,  while  his 
agonised  soul  watched  the  countenance  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  as  the  last  movement  of  her  features 
indicated  the  departure  of  her  spirit,  and  told 
him,  in  noiseless  signs,  the  irreparable  loss  he 
had  sustained.     A  sudden  chill  seized  him,  his 
tears  ceased,  and  he  threw  himself  by  the  side 
of  his  late  partner,  in  speechless  and   almost 
insensible  despair. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  dropping  a 
word  or  two  of  pity  on  this  excellent  but 
unfortunate  man  —  deprived  of  his  wife,  driven 
from  his  home,  stripped  of  his  property,  ex- 
posed to  famine,  in  hourly  dread  of  being,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  beloved  household,  swept 
away  in  a  torrent  of  lava,  or  buried  in  volcanic 
ashes,  or  engulphed  in  the  earth;  —  he  was 
apparently  encircled  with  misery;  but,  in  his 
own  view,  the  last  great  trial  was  the  weightiest, 
and  this  was  insupportable. 
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Gunlod  was  to  be  interred  not  far  from  the 
tent,  in  a  grave  which,  alas,  was  obliged  to  be 
dug  by  Eggert  and  Gudbrand.  It  was  a  dis- 
tressing duty  to  excavate  the  earth  —  to  form 
an  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  imprisoning 
and  keeping  from  them  a  beloved  relative; 
but,  on  such  an  occasion,  none  but  friends  — 
those  who  were  influenced  by  affection  —  would 
perform  the  last  offices  for  the  dead. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding 
that  of  Gunlod's  death,  the  grave  was  com- 
pleted. The  weather  was  now  tranquil  but 
gloomy,  and  a  thin  mist  was  spread  on  the 
earth.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  wrapped 
in  wadmal  and  placed  by  the  grave,  near  which 
several  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
melancholy  ceremony;  indeed,  when  the  cler- 
gyman arrived,  almost  all  the  people  were 
gathered  around.  Many  sad  countenances 
were  there  —  pale  and  emaciated;  the  group 
appeared  more  like  tenants  of  the  sepulchre, 
who  had  burst  their  cerements,  and  congre- 
gated on  the  earth,  then  living  spectators  of 
the  burial  of  a  friend.      The  mist  was  now 
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ificreasedy  and  the  tents,  which  lay  at  a  little 
distance,  were  hid ;  nothing  was  visible  but  th^ 
grave,  and  the  dead  body  lying  near  it,  and 
the  clergyman  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  the 
family  of  Gudbrand  in  a   melancholy  cluster 
near  the  remains  of  their  relative,  and  a  circle 
of  people,  ten  or  twelve  in  depth,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  view;   for,   beyond   this,  all 
was  mist  and  obscurity.    The  assembly  seemed 
to  be  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  —  It 
was  a  gloomy,  a  distressful  point  in  creation. 

"  My  beloved  friends  !*'  said  the  pastor,  "we 
are  truly  destitute  and  afflicted ;  not,  I  humbly 
hope,  destitute  of  the  kind  providence  of  God, 
for  he  has  said  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works  J  but  we  are  destitute  of  many 
comforts;   we  are  surrounded  by  painful  dis- 
pensations of  Heaven,  more  painful  than  the 
imagination  could  have  conceived :  but  let  ui?, 
evto  now,  put  our  trust  in  God.     Look  around 
you,  there  is  nothing   but  darkness  and  ob- 
scurity, yet  the  arms  of  mercy  are  extended 
there.     Look  above  you,  shadows  veil  the  sky, 
but    beyond    them   are   the   happy   courts   of 
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Heaven.  Oh !  my  dear  companions,  are  you 
not  desirous  of  rising,  as  on  eagles'  wings,  tx> 
those  blissful  realms?  Bow  down  before  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven.  —  It  is  he  that  humbles 
himself  in  the  dust,  who  is  raised  above  the 
afflictions  of  earth.  Our  trials  here  —  and  they 
are  dreadful  —  are  processes  for  softening  and 
purifying  us,  and  making  us  fit  for  the  skies. 
Bow  down  then,  my  suffering  friends,  and  pray 
that  God  would  prepare  you  for  Heaven ;  or  if 
it  be  his  sacred  will,  prepare  the  earth  for  your 
residence  a  little  longer.  This  trembling," 
continued  the  clergyman,  looking  around,  '^is 
a  warning  perhaps  that  this  is  not  our  home'*-^ 
earth  bids  us  depart.  Ah  I  we  have  many 
warnings.  Behold,  death  has  hemmed  us  in 
on  every  side,  and  has  brought  us  to  a  small 
circle;  and  here,  he  has  one  trophy  — one 
victim  — one  body  sacrificed  to  his  shrine,  as 
an  introduction  to  immortal  life.  Our  dear 
friend,  we  believe,  has  died  in  the  Lord*  She 
will  rest  from  die  cares  of  earth  —  on  the 
bosom  of  angels  will  she  rest,  and  pain  and 
sorrow  shall  be  known  no  more.     Oh !   how 
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delightful  is  it  for  the  eye,  which  has  wept  at 
the  presence  of  misery,  to  be  opened  on  sights 
of  perpetual  bliss !  —  for  the  ear,  which  has 
listened  to  groans  and  lamentations,  to  be 
charmed  with  heavenly  strains  I  — •  for  the  feel- 
ings, which  have  been»  by  day  and  night,  tor- 
tured with  bodily  disease,  to  be  raised  to  a 
state  of  thrilling,  of  unspeakable  ecstacy !  The 
contemplation  of  these  joys  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  even  in  the  midst  of  pain.  But  we 
are  still  in  a  land  of  sorrow  —  in  the  company 
of  death.  There  is  something  awful  in  death ; 
but  not  to  the  good  man,  especially  when  earth 
ceases  to  attract  him  with  her  wonted  charms : 
dealh  is  then  the  sufferer's  friend  —  he  wounds 
Jbat  he  may  heal-— he  mangles  the  body  that 
he  may  liberate  the  immortal  soul." 

Tiien,  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  prayed 
that  the  benevolent  Father  of  all,  whose  eac^is 
open  to  the  cry  of  his  feeblest  creature,  would 
have  mercy  on  them;  and  if  it  pleased  him, 
spare  their  lives  for  many  safe  and  happy  days : 
or  if  it  were  histWiU  to  remove  them  hence,  to 
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take  them,  with  their  friend,  to  the  realms  of 
everlasting  peace. 

While  the  clergyman  proceeded  with  his 
prayer,  the  auditors  were  on  their  knees  joinii^ 
with  earnestness  in  the  petitions ;  and  when  it 
was  concluded,  the  people  felt  a  considerable: 
degree  of  confidence ;  for  although  there  was 
no  reason  for  believing  that  earthly  calamities 
had  ceased,  yet  they  were  encouraged  to  put 
their  trust  in  him,  on  whom  they  were  de- 
pendant;—  an  act  which  in  itself,  as  their 
worthy  pastor  had  taught  them,  was  a  proof 
that  God  would  favour  them,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
not  ignorant  like  man  of  the  honour  which  is 
paid  to  him.  Some  women  now  threw  a  quan* 
tity  of  grass  into  Gunlod's  grave,  and  lowered 
the  body  in  its  wadmal  covering  into  its  resting- 
place.  The  pit  was  then  filled,  and  the  tottering 
Gudbrand  with  his  afflicted  children  returned 
to  the  tent. 

The  evening  was  calm,  but  it  was  the  reposp 
of  nature  during  the  interval  of  convulsion^ ; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  elements  had  re- 
strained themselves   that  the  wretched,  for  a 
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short  time,  might  have  rest.  In  the  morning, 
however,  a  gleaming  of  light  was  visible  on  the 
taits ;  and  when  the  people  looked  towards  the 
mountainsi  they  belield,  through  the  misty 
veil,  streams  of  fire  reaching  to  the  Heavens. 
After  a  short  time,  this  eruption  ceased. 

Poor  Vola  had  been  formerly,  on  some 
occasions,  very  joyous :  but  her  spirits  seemed 
now  to  have  forsaken  her  —  she  was  become 
melancholy.  She  visited  her  mother's  grave 
Jon  the  day  after  the  fiineral;  and  while  there 
fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  although  immediately 
carried  into  Gudbrand's  tent,  she  did  not  soon 
recover.  The  Heavens  now  became  black,  and 
•there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  hail,  which  in- 
cr^ed  until  the  ground  was  covered  with 
hilil-stones,  and  all  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
shelter.  Before  the  shower  had  ceased,  a  dense 
doud  like  a  column,  was  seen  approaching—* 
its  edges  fringed  with  brightness  from  the 
glowing  fire  behind  it  — and  almost  imme- 
diately hot  ashes  began  to  fall.  The  tem- 
{>erature  was  now  increased  so  much  that  rain 
descended  instead  of  hail,  which,  falling  on  the 
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ashes  and  hot  stones,  oeoasioned  a  dreadfoHy 
hisskig  noise  and  a  dense  vapour.  Many 
persons  were  severely  burnt;  for  in  scMiie  in- 
stances, stones  and  dust  fell  through  crevices 
into  the  tents ;  and  in  others,  «n  accmnulation 
of  hot  substances  broke  down  the  temporary 
shelter  which  was  afforded  to  many  wretched 
creatures  and  injured  them  severely.  Then 
there  were  shrieks  and  groans,  and  crying 
out  for  help ;  but  alas !  none  could  help  his 
neighbour;  all  were  ^cpecting,  momentarily, 
to  be  buried —  to  be  encompassed  and  covered 
up,  bit  by  bit,  with  scorching  coals  and  ashes. 

The  cattle  were  made  almost  frantic  by  the 
hot  substances,  the  hissing  noise,  the  bursting 
of  thunder,  and  the  occasional  flashing  of  light, 
so  that  some  of  them  rushed  among  the  tents ; 
indeed,  a  fine  horse  burst  into  Gudbrand's 
habitation,  and  fell  with  great  force  on  the 
ground ;  happily,  he  came  in  contact  with  no 
one,  but  he  had  exhausted  his  dying  energies  — 
he  moved  no  more. 

After  a  short  time,  providentially,  the  vmid 
changed,  and  began  to  blow  freshly  from  the 
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^utl^  driving  jb»^k  ^the  cloud  of  ashep.  T^ 
'sHy  was  now  considerably  lightei^  but  the 
ground  was  almost  black  and  veiy  hot  Nearly 
all  vegetation  was  destroyed;  a  great  quantity 
of  cattle  was  dead ;  and  several  human  beings, 
a  short  time  after  the  storm  was  over,  expired. 
The  camp  was  the  abode  of  despair  and  death ; 
tbe  hopes  of  the  most  buoyant  were  depressed ; 
there  was  no  grass  for  the  cattle,  hence  the 
cattle  must  perish  and  all  must  be  involved  in 
destruction.  No  one  felt  an  inclination  to  stir; 
a^id  whwe  the  people  had  been  during  the 
storm^  ik^y  continued  until  the  shadows  of 
nigbt  — which  were  not  much  deeper  than 
those  of  day -^— gathered  around  them.  That 
was  an  awful  night;  there  was  no  hail  -or 
fa,lling.  of  ashes,  but  there  was  a  hollow, 
rumbling  sound?  which  died  away  occasionally 
to  a  moan,  as  if  nature  herself  were  in  agony ; 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  dizzy,  sickening 
motion  of  the  earth.  At  about  midnight, 
when  the  heavens  were  very  black,  there  was  a 
deafening  explosion  — -  louder  than  that  of  a 
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bursting  torrient  over  a  precipice,  or  the  roaring 
of   artillery;    and,  immediately,    towards   the 
north,  the  most  vivid  flames  were  seen  bursting 
forth  and  spreading  abroad.     Sometimes  the 
vapours  which   enveloped  and   hid  the  lowei" 
part  were  dissipated,  when  a  magnificent  and 
terrific  column  of  fire  was  visible.     When  the 
flames  ceased   for  a  few   minutes,   there   was 
pitchy  darkness,   and   again  they  burst  forth 
with  appalling  vigour;  thus  darkness  alternated 
with  glowing  light,  and  deathlike  silence  with 
tremendous  crashing  and  bursting.     When  the 
morning    was    approaching,   but    not    visibly 
dawning  —  for  there  was  no  increase  of  light  — ^ 
nature  was   sunk  into  awful   quiescence;    for 
there    was   not   a    sound,    nor    a   movement^, 
nor  even  a  breathing  of  air  perceivable,  ahci 
blackness  enveloped  every  thing;   then  spiral 
streams  of  light  began  to  shoot  through  the 
dark  abyss,  followed  by  all  kinds  of  vivid  and 
&ntastic  forms.     The  efiect  would  have  been 
beautifiil,  if  fear  had  been   absent;   but   thfe 
scene^  increased,  if  possible,  the  horror  of  the 
spectators. 
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A  short  time  after  the  fugitive  illumination  . 
had  ceased,  the  Heavens  became  lighter,  and 
day  began  to  creep  on  the  earth.  The  people 
became  a  little  composed;  and  hope,  with  her 
golden  but  not  glittering  wings,  began  to  raise 
them  from  the  depths  of  despair ;  but  when 
they  came  from  their  retreats  and  looked 
around,  a  dreadful  scene  presented  itself —  the 
country  was  covered  with  ashes;  hundreds  of 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep  were  in  the  pastures 
lifeless;  many  of  the  tents  were  destroyed; 
and  several  human  beings  were  dead. 

With  much  diflSculty,  some  of  the  more 
influential  persons  were  brought  together  by 
the  clergyman,  who  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
only  one  disposed  for  exertion ;  and  he  perhaps 
stimulated  himself  because  he  knew  how  much 
depended  on  it ;  and  that,  as  the  pastor  of  the 
flock,  he  was  bound  to  be  "  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,"  and  to  be  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  distressed  people.  With  much 
persuasion,  and  with  expressions  of  hope  and 
confidence,  he  roused  his  neighbours  from  their 
despondency.     "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  the  dis- 
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pleasure  of  Heaven  ii  pacing  away»  md  his 
mercy  is  now  beginning  U>  beam  upon  ns*" 

In  compliance  with  Sira  Oodmersoii's  en- 
treaties,  some  of  the  people  began  to  remove 
their  dead  companions;   others  to  r^mr  the 
tents;    and   others  to  gather  ihe  ashes  into 
heaps,  that  the  pasturage  might  not  be  totally 
destroyed;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  found  that 
the  greater  part  was  burnt,  and  that  some  of 
the  cattle  from  feeding  on  it  were  sick,  and 
others  dead.     Providentially,  about  twa  miles 
towards  the  east,  a  tract  of  sheltered  meadow- 
land  was  found,  green  and  free  from  ashes,  to 
which  the  remaining  part  of  the  cattle  was 
driven.     Close  by,  there  was  a  fine  streamof 
water,  which,  flowing  from  the  east  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  was  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  flocks  and  herds  found  it  very  grateful, 
and  from  this  stream  water  was  conveyed  for 
the  people  in  the  tents. 

The  day  was  tranquil,  but  the  air  was  cold^ 
and  as  the  evening  approached,  the  cold  in- 
creased. Vapour  was  seen  ascending  from  the 
plains  behind  the  hills  of  Sida,  which  being 
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brought  oyer  the  parish,  desoendied  in  deet  and 
snow.     The  latter  increased  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  ground  was  completely 
white ;  then  the  weather  became  milder,  and 
some  rain   fell.      The  people,   however,   had 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  changes,  that  they 
thought    little    of    these    sudden    transitions. 
Several  persons,   among  whom   were  Eggert 
and  Thord,  went  to  the  pasturage  to  look  after 
the  cattle.     The  temperature  of  the  air  began 
now  to  increase,  and  became  hot,  which  excited 
some  surprise.     Then  an  alarm  was  given,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  an  opening  amongst 
the  northerly  hills,  when  every  one  was  para- 
lised  at  the  sight  of  a  vast,  glowing  furnace !  — ^ 
It  was  a  stream  of  lava,  that  had  been  moving 
slowly  along  the  plain,  which  was  much  higher 
than  the  parish,  «and  here  it  seemed   to   be 
pausing  for  a  moment  before  it  burst  on  de- 
voted Sida.     The  front  which  it  exhibited  was, 
for  a  moment,  pendulous  and  less  vivid;  then 
the  upper  part  curled  over,  intensely  bright — 
a  sea  of  fire  —  and  rolled  down  towards  the 
valley.     It  soon  reached  the  village,  and  swept 
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away  many  houses,  or  ruins  of  bouses,  and 
moved  on  towards  the  sea,  passing  very  near 
the  tents  of  the  Sida  people.  At  first,  the 
spectators  were  speechless  and  motionless ;  but 
as  it  rolled  towards  them  they  drew  back, 
almost  mechanically,  and  fled  towards  the  west 
The  heat  was  so  intense,  that  some,  who  were 
feeble,  or  too  much  terrified  to  fly,  were  struck 
down  arid  destroyed  by  the  scorching  and 
suffocating  blast. 

Gudbrand,  Vola,  Thorna,  and  Galmina,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  beyond  the  hills,  which  lay 
about  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  here  they  were 
safe.  Before  this  however,  when  they  were 
ascending  the  hills,  they  turned  back  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  terrific  spectacle.  The 
stream  of  fire  was  very  wide.  "  Thank  God ! " 
said  Galmina,  panting,  ^^  we  are,  I  hope^  safe; 
and  the  stream  does  not  extend  to  Thord  and 
Eggert." 

When  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  valley, 
they  began  again  to  talk  about  their  friends. 
There  were    several    Scores   of   persons  now 
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gathered  together.     "  When  will  they  come?" 
inquired  one,  eagerly. 

*^  They  know  not  where  we  are,"  said 
linother.  ' 

"Good  Gk)d!"  cried  one,  with  a  ghastly> 
pallid  countenance,  as  he  arose  and  ran  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  —  several  mecha- 
nically followed  him  —  "  Grood  God !"  he  raved 
again.  "  They  are  lost !  They  are  lost !  They 
are  all  lost !  The  stream  has  cut  them  off  for 
ever." 

And  then  he  began,  in  piteous  accents,  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  two  sons.  His  expres- 
sions of  grie^  however,  were  soon  drowned  in  a 
general  outcry — one  for  a  husband,  another 
for  a  brother,  another  for  a  child.  There  was 
none  scarcely,  who  did  not  feel  at  that  moment, 
the  cruel  laceration  which  attends  the  loss  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative.  The  scene  was  heart- 
rending. The  lava,  in  a  broad  and  mighty 
torrent,  had  passed  on  to  the  sea,  and  it  would 
not  probably  be  cold  and  solid  for  a  year. 

The  cries,  the  groans,  the  impassioned 
prayers  to  Heaven,  and  the  distressing  lament- 
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ations,  in  some  measure,  ceased ;  but  the  people 
were  again  roused,  and  their  feelings  power- 
fully excited,  when  they  descried  their  friends 
on  a  hill  about  two  miles  distant.     The  vapour 

however,  which  had  been  swept  aside  for  a 
moment,  gathered  thick  again,  and  the  relatives 
were  seen  no  morci. 

The  despairing  people,  when  the  day  closed, 
returned  to  the  valley.  During  the  night,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  were  cold,  and  wet,  and  thirsty,  and  their 
souls  fainted  within  them.  Many  breathed  out 
their  lives  upon  the  cold  turf,  amongst  whom 
were  numbered  poor  Galmina  and  Vola. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

On  the  following  morning  the  comparatively 
few  survivors  hurried  away  from  the  valley  of 
death,  and  proceeded  without  any  fixed  destinar 
tion  towards  the  west  Through  the  mercy  of 
God,  they  came  to  a  farm,  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  which  was  not  materially  injured 
by  the  falling  ashes,  or  forsaken  by  its  inhabit- 
ants; and  here  the  famishing  and  worn-out 
fugitives  were  kindly  received ;  some  of  them 
were  accommodated  in  the  house,  and  some  in 
the  buildings  adjoining.  Within  a  few  days, 
two  or  three  died,  but  the  greater  part  re- 
covered. As,  however,  health  revisited  the 
pallid  cheek  and  feeble  frame,  the  mind  became 
more  susceptible  of  painful  feelings.  It  some* 
times  happens  that  long  affliction  breaks  down 
the  mental  powers,  and  makes  them  incapable 
of  experiencing  comfort  and  joy ;  so  that  as  one 
trouble  passes  away  another  is  seized,  as  it  were, 
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with  avidity,  and  the  mind  tortures  itself  with 
that.  From  bodily  pain,  the  attention  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  was  transferred  to  the 
gloomy  prospect  which  surrounded  them:  if 
they  looked  backward,  they  perceived  nothing 
but  distress ;  if  forward,  nothing  but  darkness. 
The  good  Providence  however,  who  had  kindly 
interfered,  enabled  them  after  a  short  tame  to 
become  more  tranquil. 

Gudbrand  had  a  friend  living  at  Lofta^l, 
near  Mirar,  between  the  latter  place  and  the 
sea.  When  Thoma  was  recovered,  her  father, 
with  the  clergyman  and  the  maiden,  determined 
on  setting  out  for  that  place.  The  convidsions 
in  the  mountains  were  not  yet  ceased;  the 
flames  were  sometimes  extremely  vivid,  and  the 
eruptions  awful ;  hence  by  going  further  west 
they  would  probably  go  further  from  danger. 

Thoma  and  her  father  were  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  the  valley,  in  which  they  had  left  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  their  beloved  Vola  and  Galmina. 
The  clergyman  however  strenuously  opposed 
it;  and  said  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
burying  the  corpses,  while  the  attempt  of  going 
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back  might  be  attended  with  loss  of  life.  The 
sorrowing  relatives  therefore,  with  heavy  hearts, 
set  off  with  the  clergyman  for  Loftafell. 

Once  or  twice,  the  travellere  had  a  sprinkling 
of  wishes.  The  heavens  towards  the  east  were 
very  dark,  indicating  the  falling  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  volcanic  substances ;  and  they 
began  to  be  uneasy  about  those  who  had  been 
left  at  the  farm. 

Gudbrand  and  his  party  had  a  weary  and 
dangerous  journey.  The  distance  was  nearly 
fifty  miles,  and  they  were  engaged  in  it  several 
days.  Sira  Gudmerson  was  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  farmers*  oh  the  route,  and  by  this 
means  procured  for  himself  and  companions 
not  only  food  and  a  resting-plisuje,  but  horses  to 
help  them  oh.  Wherever  they  came,  they  found 
the  inhabitants  in  considerable  alarm  ;  for  there 

*  The  clergy  themsdvesyin  most  cases,  are  small  farmr 
ers ;  indeed,  few  besides  small  farmers  are  to  be  found  in 
Iceland.  Sometimes  the  party  slept  in  a  dwelling,  and 
sometimes  in  a  church,  when  one  happened  to  be  near 
their  route.  The  churches  in  Iceland  are  to  a  stranger, 
in  some  respects,  what  the  caravansaries  are  to  a  traveller 
in  the  East. 
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had  been  a  slight  sprinkling  of  ashes ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  a  change  of  wind  would  cause 
the  land  to  be  covered  with  hot  substances,  and 
thus  the  grass  and  cattle  would  be  destroyed* 

The  last  night  before  the  travellers  arrived 
at  Loftafell,  was  spent  at  a  &rm  about  five 
miles  distant;  from  whence  flashes  of  light, 
proceeding  from  the  mountains,  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  remembrance  of  what 
Gudbrand  and  his  companions  had  sufiPered 
d^ressed  their  spirits,  but  they  were  grateftd  to 
Divine  Providence  for  having  so  far  preserved 
them.  Poor  Thorna  was  exceedingly  changed. 
The  brightness  and  joyousness  which  had 
beamed  in  her  countenance,  were  fled  —  she 
was  become  pale  and  dispirited.  Good  old 
Gudbrand  also  was  much  disordered  by  the 
privations  which  he  had  suflered. 

Three  horses  were  kindly  furnished  by  their 
host,  and  the  travellers  set  off  in  company  with 
a  lad  to  Loftafell,  where  Gudbrand's  friend 
possessed  a  considerable  farm.  When  they  ar- 
rived on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  looked  down 
and  beheld  bright  meadows,  watered  by  many 
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streMis,  the  margin  of  which,  here  and  there, 
was  adorned  with  clusters  of  pretty  shrubs  or 
wild  flowers.  They  beheld  also  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  tnany  cows.  The  sight  of  so  much  ver- 
dure and  cattle,  with  the  general  appearance  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  travellers.  They  percdved  also,  as  they 
descended  the  hill,  two  or  three  gardens  and  a 
small  orchard.  The  latter  was  then  a  rarity  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  present  day  is  equally  rare. 
After  tracking  a  winding  road,  or  rather  steep, 
they  came  to  Olaf  Bendelmer's  farm,  and 
entered  the  court  which  fronted  the  dwelling. 
At  first,  a  domestic  came  out,  and  then  ran 
back  to  tell  her  master  that  strangers  were 
arrived^  Gudbrand  dismounted,  and  Olaf  came 
towards  him,  but  could  not  recognise  him. 

"We  are  homeless  and  houseless,*'  said 
Oudbrand,  "  distressed  and  fatigued.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  recollect  us,  for  we  are  not  ifi 
appearance  what  we  were." 

"  I  cannot,'*  said  Olaf,  "just  at  this  moment 
recollect    you;  but,  whoever   you    are,    come 
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in.  Thank  God !  I  have  a  home  for  the 
h  omeless." 

Tears  glistened  in  Gudbrand's  eyes,  as  his 
ears  were  greeted  with  this  friendly  welcome. 
The  travellers  dismounted,  and  entered  the 
house,  but  did  not  immediately  declare  them- 
selves. They  were  warmly  greeted  by  Malvina, 
the  wife  of  Olaf,  a  pleasant,  benevolent-looking 
person,  who  seemed  particularly  interested  in 
the  jaded  but  still  comely  appearance  ol 
Thoma. 

"  You  came,"  she  observed  to  her  visitors, 
♦*  from  the  east  Ah  !  there  have  been  awful 
occurrences  in  that  part;  but  many  lives,  I 
hope,  have  not  been  lost" 

The  widower  sighed,  and  Thorna  burst  into 
tears. 

"  We  are  from  Sida,"  said  the  dergynjan. 
This  was  a  key  to  the  mystery. 

"  From  Sida !  *'  exclaimed  Olaf,  looking  for 
a  moment  at  the  father  and  daughter,  *'  Yes, 
surely,  this  is  my  old  friend  Gudbrand  Magnus- 
son  ;  and  this  is  his  daughter." 
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He  embraced  both  very  affectionately ;  ami 
just  at  this  moment  the  son  came  in,  a  lad  of 
about  nineteen,  who  almost  immediately  ex^ 
claimed,  "  These  are  the  good  people  that  were 
so  kind  to  me  at  Sida  ! " 

All  now  gave  thanks  to  God  for  bringing 
them  once  more  together. 

The  visitors  had  a  long  and  melancholy  tale 
to  relate,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  The  residents  at  Loftafell 
said  that  some  ashes  had  fallen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  them,  but  their  grounds  hitherto  had 
been  free  from  harm.  There  had  been,  they 
said,  a  few  slight  shocks  of  earthquake. 

In  this  comparatively  secure  retreat,  amidst 
the  kind  attentions  of  the  inmates^  we  may 
leave  Gudbrand,  Thorna,  and  the  clergyman, 
while  we  attend  to  some  other  matters. 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

It  will  be  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  some 
readers  to  find  that  the  interesting  and  worthy 
Galmina  was  not  really  dead.  She  was  left 
apparently  without  life;  but  she  revived,  and 
arose  as  it  were  from  the  grave.  Poor  Vola 
was  actually  dead. 

When  the  survivors  were  about  to  leave  the 
valley  in  the  morning,  they  were  so  much 
terrified  that  they  scarcely  knew  what  they  did. 
All  persons  who  were  senseless,  were  supposed 
to  be  lifeless.  Thorna  knelt  on  the  ground, 
and  with  a  heart  fuU  of  anguish,  kissed  her 
dear  sister  —  her  only  sister  —  whom  she  was 
never  to  see  again.  What  an  awful,  yet  tender 
and  affectionate  act !  Never  before  had  that  lip 
been  clay-cold!  Never  before  had  that  body 
been  spiritless  !  The  cold  clay,  the  unconscious 
clay  did  Thorna,  with  an  agonised  feeling, 
embrace;  —  the  first  embrace    of   her  lifeless 
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sister —  the  last  embrace  of  her  beloved  Vola. 
She  kissed  Galmina  also  ;  and,  with  an  almost 
superhuman  effort,  placed  the  bodies  by  the 
ride  of  each  other,  that  they  might  sleep 
together,  and  wake  together  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection. 

Every  thing  remained  still  in  this  valley 
imtil  the  night,  when  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
hot  cinders,  some  of  which  fell  on  Galmina; 
and  one  of  them,  resting  on  her  neck,  occa- 
sioned such  acute  pain  as  to  awake  her  from 
the  trance.  She  had  been  for  some  time 
suffering  severely,  and  had  been  terrified  by  a 
vision,  in  which  she  thought  that  she  had  died 
without  the  &vour  of  God,  and  had  been  sent 
to  a  place  of  misery.  She  fancied  that  she 
was  lying  in  a  dark  and  doleful  pit,  cut  off 
from  mercy  and  hope,  where  nothing  was 
visible  but,  here  and  there,  a  few  sparks  of  fire 
on  the  ground.  While  she  lay  in  extreme 
distress,  many  fiends  arose  firom  the  ground^ 
or  burst  out  from  the  sides  of  the  cavern  and 
sunrounded  her.  They  were  armed  with  sharp 
weapons,  tipped  with  fire.   They  danced  around 
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her  with  horrid  gestures,  and  chanted  hellish 
songs,  and  wounded  her  with  their  weaponsy 
putting  her  to  great  torture.      She  groaned^ 
and  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  cried  to  them  to 
spare  her  for  pity's  sake ;  but  instead  of  heeding 
her  entreaties,  they  danced  the  more  violently^ 
and  accompanied  their  sport  with  shouts,  and 
grimace,  and  savage  joy ;  until  she  sprang  up, 
and  sat  on  the  ground,  when  the  fiends  va- 
nished.    The  vision  was  now  terminated,  but 
she  knew  it  not,  for  she  was  suffering  much 
pain ;  all  around  her  was  dark,  and  the  ground 
hot.     She  screamed  and  uttered  lamentatioiuj* 
but  was  afraid  to  stir.    How  long  she  continued 
here  she  knew  not ;  but  after  a  considerable 
time   there   were  flashes   of  lightning,   whioh 
opened    glimpses     of    horror.  —  There    were 
around  her  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  some  of 
them  in  the  convulsed  attitudes  in  which  they 
had  been  forsaken  by  the  soul.  —  One  with  an 
arm  thrown  over  the  head ;  another  with  a  leg 
stretched  out,  while  the  other  was  contracted; 
a  third  was  lying  across  the  corpse  of  a  com<r 
panion,  as  if  shifted  there  by  muscular  cour 
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vulsions  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  while  soims 
with  their  eyes  open,  seemed  curiously  but 
coldly  looking  on  her  distress.  After  the  light- 
nings had  ceased,  she  continued  sitting,  almost 
petrified,  in  what  she  believed  to  be  her  ever- 
lasting tomb.  The  ground  was  still  warm,  and, 
in  searching  around,  she  felt  something;  on 
tracing  it  with  her  fingers,  her  hand — -the 
back  of  it,  the  trembling  fingers  having  yielded 
to  some  prominency  with  which  they  came  in 
contact — fell  almost  flat  on  the  clay-cold  face 
rf  Vola.  The  contrast  between  the  warm  earth 
and  the  icy  face  chilled  her  with  horror.  After 
a  short  time,  her  feelings  became  softened,  and 
she  wept;  then  she  prayed  to  God,  and  the 
CHlly  hope  she  had,  that  she  was  not  in  the  pit 
of  perdition  arose  from  the  reflection,  that  she 
was  allowed  to  pray,  and  to  discern  something 
like  beamings  of  consolation.  She  had,  how- 
e?er,  no  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  she 
exclaimed,  on  sinking  again  into  despondencyj 
"  Good  God  !  What  is  this  ?  What  is  it  but  the 
pit  of  everlasting  miseiy  ?  This  is  no  dream  — 
no ;  it  is  a  dreadfiil  reality." 

TOL.  II.  £ 
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She  was  so  much  terrified  that  her  hair 
became  stiff  and  bristly,  and  her  teeth  ehat» 
tered.  As  the  lightnings  burst  forth  again 
and  discovered  sights  of  woe,  she  perceived 
something  moving  at  a  distance.  Another 
flash  exhibited  some  one  walking. 

**  Oh  I  *'  she  exclaimed :  "  Oh  !  for  the  sake 
of  God  and  my  immortal  soul,  teU  me  what  I 
am,  and  where  I  am  ?  " 

The  man  came  towards  her,  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  was  speechless  and  motionless ;  at 
last  he  said,  "  Do — do  not  be  alarmed;  you 
are  safe.'* 

"  Oh  I  safe  —  safe,"  she  exclaimed:  "  Where? 
where  am  I  ?  "  and  then,  apparently  perceiving 
another    meaning    to    the  words^   she   raved^ 

«  Safe!  shut  in " 

"  Do  not,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  be  alarmed^  , 
my  dear  lady  !  This  is  the  valley  of  Grof-  , 
fernell." 

In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  on  Galmina's  , 
mind.     She  was  so  much  overcome,  that  she 
could  not  speal^  but  only  weep,   for  several  . 
minutes ;  and  then  becoming  somewhat  calm, 
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she  replied,  "  Yes,  this  is  the  place  in  which 
we  spent  that  awfiil  night.  Thank  Godf 
Thank  Grod !  I  was  afraid  it  was  the  pit  of 
misery.  Oh  !  '*  she  continued,  again  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  feared  I  was  lost  for  ever.'* 

"  Ah  !'*  said  the  stranger,  "  our  case  is  not 
so  bad  as  that ;  but  it  is  dreadful.     The  night 

of  which  you  spoke  was  an  awful  night ;  but 
not  so  awful  as  this." 

"  Oh !  no,"  exclaimed  Galmina. 

As  daylight  increased,  the  dreadful  scene 
opened  before  them ;  —  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  corpses.  Before  the  day  was  completely 
arisen,  there  was  another  shower  of  ashes, 
which  terrified  Galmina;  and  after  being  burnt 
a  little,  she  sprang  up,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
shelter.  She  ran  on  in  the  hope  of  succeeding, 
but  no  shelter  could  be  found.  The  man 
followed  close  after  her,  and  they  were  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  sea,  when  the  atmosphere 
became  clearer,  and  the  man  cried  out,  **  There ! 
there!  see,  there  are  some  houses."  These, 
however,  were  only  deserted  fishermens'  huts. 

E  « 
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Urged  by  the  burning  shower,  they  quidt- 
ened  their  pace.  Galmina  exerted  her  utmost 
energy,  reached  the  entrance  of  one,  sprang 
into  the  doorway,  and  fell  down  exhausted^ 
This,  though  a  poor  shelter,  was  a  great  bles* 
sing,  and  probably  the  cause  of  their  preserv- 
ation. 

The  huts  appeared  to  have  been  left  suddenly; 
perhaps  diuring  the  first  shocks  of  the  earth- 
(^uake.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  pro- 
visions in  them,  with  some  articles  of  furniture. 
Galmina  took  possession  of  one  of  the  dwellings, 
and  Seigfried  Oskusson  (who  had  been  the 
possessor  of  a  small  &trm  in  Sida),  took 
another. 

On  the  next  day,  the  weather  being  favour- 
able, Galmina  and  Seigfried  determined  to  go 
further,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  Sida 
people.  There  were  not  nearly  as  many  left 
in  the  fatal  valley  as  had  come  from  the  tents.; 
and  Galmina  had  not  recognised  the  fece  of 
any  acquaintance  besides  that  of  Vola :  it  was 
concluded  therefore  that  the  rest  were  fjed; 
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and  «»s  they  could  not  have  gone  to  the  eosl^ 
they  were  probably  gone  to  the  west. 

Gialmina  and  Seigfried  set  out,  and  kept 
pretty  near  the  sea;  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  gone  further  inland.  They  passed  over 
some  rocky  ground,  and  along  winding  and 
dangerous  paths,  until  they  arrived  at  a  cliff, 
beyond  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding, where,  fatigued  and  bewildered,  they 
sat  down.  Then  they  determined  on  returning 
to  the  huts,  and  making  their  next  excursion 
fiirther  from  the  sea. 

The  cliff  was  very  high,  and  in  ascending, 
Galmina  had  scarcely  perceived  the  danger; 
but  in  descending,  it  opened  to  her  view,  and 
she  became  fearful.  Seigfried,  however,  was  a 
good  mountaineer,  and  he  conducted  his  fair 
companion  safely. 

Galmina  returned  much  fatigued;  a  light 
was  procured;  some  wood  kindled,  and  taking 
a  little  food,  she  lay  down  on  a  heap  of  hay,  in 
^  corner  of  her  lonely  hut,  and  slept  soundly. 
'  In  the  morning,  the  travellers  set  out  on 
their  route,  which  was  more  northerly  than  the 
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previous  one;  and  after  several  hours  toiling, 
came  to  a  farm  where  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived; but  the  inmates  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  Sida  people. 


»   V 
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CHAP.    XXV, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  Gud- 
brand  and  Thorna  were  surrounded  with 
comforts,  and  cheered  with  the  kindness  of  the 
inmates  of  Loftafell,  they  were  tranquil  and 
happy:  no,  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of 
their  earthly  enjoyments.  It  is  true  that  when 
they  looked  to  Heaven,  the  prospect  was  clear 
and  encouraging;  and  thus  it  is  generally, 
when  earth  becomes  darkest,  heaven  becomes 
brightest,  as  the  stars  shine  most  brilliantly 
when  there  is  nothing  but  themselves  to  give 
light.  The  cause  of  Gudbrand  and  Thorna's 
uneasiness  was  the  absence,  and  it  was  to  be 
feared,  the  death  of  i^gert  and  Thord.  The 
maiden  had  some  regard  for  the  latter ;  not  so 
much  as  to  warrant  her  in  uniting  herself  with 
him,  but  so  much  as  to  make  her  unhappy 
when   she  reflected  that  he  might  have  been 
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removed   from    the   land   of   the   living  by  a 
violent  death.      She  had,   however,   a   strong 
and  natural  affection  for  Eggert.     Poor  fellow  ! 
he  was  the  subject   of  her  day  reveries   and 
wandering  thoughts  at  night,  when  sleep  fled 
from  .her,  and  a  hurried  pulse  with  a  feverish 
flush  accompianied  every   new  imagination  of 
danger.     "  Is  he  living  ?  Is  he  exposed  to  the 
fiery  torrent,  or   starvation?    Is  he   dead?  — 
struck  by  a  blast  from  the  molten  furnace,  or 
involved   in   and   consumed  by   it?*'      These 
were  questions  which  involuntarily  arose  m,h,er 
mind,  but  she  scarcely  dared  to  put  them  into 
distinct   words;    indeed    in    endeavouring   to 
avoid  these  anxious  thoughts,  she  was  the  more 
painfully  haunted  by  them.     Deep  sighs  would 
accompany  her  agitation;  then  perhaps  tears 
would  flow  and  relieve  her;    and  then  sleep 
would    introduce    her    to    alarming    dreams. 
Gudbrand  was  similarly  unhappy.     Both  hsbd 
given  up  Vola  and  Galmina   to  that  Being  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  all;   and  it 
was  hoped,  from  the  feelings  and  expressions  of 
both,  that  -God  had  taken  them   to   hipiself : 


« - 
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but  the  other  was  a  matter  of  suspense ;  —  the 
mind  was  sometimes  hovering  on  the  wings  of 
hope,  and  sometimes  floundering  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  This  uncertainty  they  felt  to  be 
dreadful ;  and,  what  perhaps  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  others,  that  an  evil  known 
is  less  harassing  to  the  mind  than  one  sus- 
pected; in  the  same  way  as  a  sudden  and 
violent  death  is  less  painful  than  a  long  ex- 
posure to  suflfering  and  a  prospect  of  death. 

"  I  really  cannot  live  like  this,"  said  Gud- 
brand. 

"  Nor  I,  father,"  said  Thorna ;  "  for  I  have 
no  rest  by  night  or  day.  Perhaps  the  poor 
fellows  are  living;  perhaps,  through  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  assistance  now  would  save  them ; 
but  if  delayed,  they  will  perish." 

Just  then,  the  clergyman  and  Olaf  Ben-^ 
dlemer  came  in.  "  I  must  endeavour  to  find 
Eggert  and  the  rest,"  said  Gudbrand,  the  tears 
starting  in  his  eyes.  The  poor  old  man  turned 
aside  his  head,  and  bit  his  lips,  in  order  to 
check  his  almost  too  powerful  emotions. 

"  My  dear  friend ! "  said  Olaf,  "  I  can  sym- 
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pathlse  with  you ;  atid  perhaps  fi  ^  jWt^^m% 
feeifHgs,  ^utider  duch  cirdumsUmeiesy'  Cttn  tfe* 
imagined  oaly  l^' a  parent;  bot  let  us  riot  giVte 
way  to  gloomy  thoughts,"  he  condmied,  wipiiig 
away  a  trickling  tear,  and  endeavouring^  b^ 
effectively  to  act  agreeably  with  his  precepfti 
"  let  us  try  what  can  be  done  to  save  theimi 
A  few  minutes  since  I  was  speaking  to  ^ra 
Gudmerson  —  who  has  informed  me  that  this 
matter  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  your  spirits 
-^  and  I  proposed  that  we  (that  is  yourself,  the 
clergyman,  one  of  my  men,  and  myself),  shouM 
set  off,  and  endeavoui*  to  make  a  circuit  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  come  down 
just  where  the  young  men  probably  are." 

Gudbrand's  eyes  glistened  with  gratitude; 
but  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  coald  only  look  his  thanks:  in  the 
mean  while  Thoma  arose,  and  throwing  herself 
at  OlaPs  feet,  before  he  had  time  to  prevent  it, 
clasped  them,  and,  in  the  extravagance  of  her 
feelings  kissed  them,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  good 
and  generous  man!  whose  delight  is  iii  kind 
actions  —  in  helping  the  helpless,  in  cheering 
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the  heart  which  is  bowed  down  with  8orrQW;rT- 
Oh !  do,  I  in  treat  you,  fulfil  your  kind  proposal ; 
a^d  if  the  humble  expressions  of  gratit^ude  of 
a  helple3S  maiden  be  any  reward  —  If —  if  the 
tears  of  an  old  man  be  any  reward  —  they 
shall  be  yours.  And  oh !  I  beg  the  God  of 
Heaven  to  bless  you ;  for  you  have,  indeed — " 

Here  agitation  choked  Thorna's  voice,  and 
all  were  weeping. 

Olaf  *s  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  "  My 
dear,, my  noble  girl !"  he  exclaimed;  and  raising 
her,  placed  her  on  a  seat,  and  rushed  out  of 
t^  rooni^ 

The  necessary  arrangements  were  made 
during  the  day>  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  four  adventurers  set  out.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  farm  was  situated  in  a  deep 
valley,  and  sheltered  from  the  east  by  lofty 
cliflFs.  The  travellers  took  provisions  with 
them,  lest  unforeseen  events  should  deprive 
them  of  assistance  from  the  farmers  on  their 
route. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  when  winter 
was  beginning  to  diffuse  its  icy  influence,  that 
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the  ^arty  began  their  journey.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  north*-east,  just  in  their  faces, 
and:  blew  roughly,  especially  on  the  higher 
ground,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Loftafeil, 
where  there  was  occasionally  a  slight  shower  of 
sand  and  ashes.  This  was  not  brought  directly 
from  the  volcano,  but  by  gust  after  gust,  until 
it  had  reached  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  or 
mpre  from  the  mountains.  In  addition  to  this, 
th0re  wa$  a  little  snow,  so  that  it  waa,  at  best, 
{|n  inauspicious  beginning.  The  journey  would 
^be  at  least  one  hundred  miles ;  the  cold 
ijperhaps  would  increase,  and  the  dangers  arising 
irpm  the  volcano  would  multiply  as  the  tra- 
^y^lers  proceeded.  However,  they  had  begun:; 
-^y  had  commended  themselves  to  God,  a^d 
they  were  determined  to  persevere. 
.»  The  first  night  was  spent  in  a  comfortless 
dwelling,  about  thirty  miles  from  home;  the 
Jnmates  of  which  — who  were,  much  alarmed 
at  the  convulsions .  in  the  east  —  assured  the 
travellers  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  proceed  in  that  direction :  they  themsdiives, 
it  was  added,  were  intending  to  leave  the  farm, 
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for  the  grass  was  nearly  destrpyed,  and  the 
cattle  were  sickly*  Gudbrand  and  his  com*- 
pany,  however,  proceeded  the  next  morning; 
and  when  difficulties  opposed  them -^  which 
was  at  ahnost  every  step,  —  the  thought  of  res- 
cuing their  fellow  creatures  from  danger,  and 
perhaps  death,  urged  them  on.  The  country 
was  becoming  more  bleak  and  difficult  for 
travelling ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  underneath  was  a  stratum  of  ice.  Tlve 
difficulty  was  principally  felt  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  reached  some  mountains  ab<ytlt 
fifteen  miles  from  the  last  resting-place;  fbr 
hei'e,  the  horses  were  continually  sliding  aiid 
falling.  The  eastern  horizon,  viewed  from  this 
place,  was  novel  and  awful;  for  the  flameir<6f 
the  volcano  were  rushing  to  an  astonishing 
height.  The  back  ground  was  dark,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  flames  enveloped  in  mist  snd 
smoke,  which  made  the  volcano  appear  l^Ee^ti 
viftst  furnace,  partially  veiled. 

**  How  awful,"  exclaimed  Sira  Gudmersoh, 
'^  a^re  some  of  the  great  processes  of  nature  I 
awful  and  i»ublime !   If  we  could  divest  our- 
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selves  of  fisar,  we  should  deem  eome  part  of 
this  scenery  beautiful."  .    * 

While  the  travellers  were  gazing  and; ad- 
miring, the  sky  became  considerably  darker—: 
streams  of  blackness  seemed  to  shoot  from  the 
crater  to  the  heavens ;  and,  in  about  a  minute, 
terrific  sounds  were  heard,  as  of  distant  trains 
of  artillery.  The  darkness  gradually  dimi* 
nished,  and  the  mountain  sent  forth  pufis  of 
fleecy  vapour,  which,  ascending  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, formed  a  majestic  pile,  on  which  the 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun  faintly  gleamed.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  flames  again  burst  forth  and 
ascended  to  Heaven. 

When  the  splendour  of  the  representation 
was  abated,  the  party  endeavoured  to  proceed ; 
but  in  doing  so,  the  horse  which  carried  Sira 
Gudmerson  fell,  giving  the  rider  a  severe  blow. 
No  bone,  however,  was  broken,  cmd  the  cler- 
gyman remounted,  though  he  could  ride  only 
with  difficulty. 

"  What  chasm  is  that  ? "  inquired  Ola^  in 
some  alarm,  pointing  to  one  at  a  short  distai^ce^ 
which  seemed  to  extend  three  or  four  miles. 
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«*€*•!'*  r€?plied  Gudbrand;  "  I  hbpe  it  is 
not  recently  formed." 

^^  If,^  said  Qlaf,  ^^  the  mountain  has  been 
split  by  the  late  conyulsionsy  our  journey  in 
this  directi<m  is  ended." 

They  found,  to  their  great  mortification, 
that  it  was  newly  formed,  and  deep  as  well  as 
wide. 

"  We  must  endeavour  to  retrace  our  steps," 
said  Olaf,  ^' to  our  last  night's  lodgings;  and 
perhaps,  we  diall  be  able  to-morrow  to  find  a 
different  route.  Now  that  we  are  come  out, 
I  pray  God  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
proceed." 

Gudbrand  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  his 
lip  quivered  as  he  responded  to  this  petition. 
"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  severe  test  for  the 
kindness .  of  my  friends,  to  bring  them  into 
such  an  inhospitable  and  dangerous  place; 
but " 

"  My  dear  friend  ! "  exclaimed  Olaf,  "  make 
no  apologies.  I  can  answer  for  myself  and 
Sira  Gudmerson  that  we  shall  be  amply  repaid 
if  we  can  succeed." 
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**  Yes,**  said  the  clerg3nnai]5  *»  if  we  have 
snccess :  and,  even  yet,  I  hope  we  shall  -^  it 
will  be  more  than  a  pajonent  for  any  little 
engagement  of  this  kind.** 

The  road  was  so  slippery,  and  the  progress 
of  the  travellers  so  slow,  that  it  was  dark  long 
before  they  arrived  at  the  farm.  The  wind 
also  was  strong  and  very  keen.  If,  instead  of 
blowing  in  their  backs,  it  had  blown  in  their 
faces,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  never  have 
reached  their  destination.  On  some  occasions, 
they  were  uncertain  as  to  the  route,  and  latterly 
were  much  benumbed ;  a  merciful  Providence, 
however,  conducted  them  to  their  resting-place 
in  safety. 

On  the  next  day  —  the  clerg3mian  being 
almost  recovered  from  his  fall  —  the  party  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  more  westerly 
route.  The  snow,  however,  was  deep;  and 
after  riding  about  three  miles,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  for  they  could  discover 
no  tract,  and  were  in  danger  of  bogs  and 
gullies.  Indeed  OlaPs  man  and  horse  slid 
down  several  feet  on  the  side  of  a  deep  pit. 


and  it  was  only  by  tjie  sagacity  of  the  animal 
and  the  coolness  of  the  rider,  imder  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  that  their  lives  were  saved. 
Perceiving  no  chance  of  success,  they  returned 
with  heavy  hearts  to  the  farm,  but  were  de- 
termined, if  the  weather  improved,  to  renew 
the  attempt.  Unfortunately,  on  the  next  day, 
the  weather  became  worse,  and  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  set  off  for  Loftafell  to  save 
themselves  from  being  imprisoned  in  the 
snow. 

After  a  tedious  journey,  Gudbrand,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  entered  the  court-yard;  and 
when  Thorna  flew  out  to  welcome  him,  and 
looked  anxiously  and  inquiringly  around,  as  if 
desirous,  but  yet  fearful  of  knowing  the  worst, 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks;  he  alighted, 
fell  into  his  daughter's  arms,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
while  the  maiden's  tears  responded  to  those  of 
her  a^ed  parent.  The  bystanders  were  much 
affected  at  the  scene. 

"My  dear  friends!"  said  Sira  Gudmerson, 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  "  there  is  yet 
hope;  for  the  arm  of  Deity  is  powerful,  and 
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the  youths  are  under  his  protection.  He  can 
preserve  them  for  a  month  as  well  as  a  day." 

"  Oh  !  I  pray  —  I  hope  —  said  Gudbrand, 
somewhat  recovered,  "  that  the  God  of  mercy 
will  save  them." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Thorna,  "  how  far 
have  you  been  ?  I  feel  very  grateful  -*- 1  thank 
God  for  your  safe  return." 

The  travellers  and  their  friends  now  entered 
the  house.  OlaPs  family  were  overjoyed  to 
see  him,  for  they  were  fearful  that  he  would 
have  been  detained  in  the  mountains  by  the 
snow. 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

After  Gudbrand  and  his  friends  had  been 
returned  about  ten  days^  Sira  Saemonder,  the 
cIerg3rm9Ui  of  Myverdel,  came  to  CHaf  Ben- 
dlemer^s  dwelling.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Skaffhollt,  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant; 
and  as  the  snow  was  deep,  and  darkness  came 
upon  him  rather  suddenly,  he  determined  on 
spending  a  night  at  Loftafell. 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Olaf,  as  the  clergyman  entered ;  "  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  your  old 
friend,  Sira  Gudmerson." 

"  Really,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  embraced  his 
brother  clerg3niian,  "  I  had  no  expectation  of 
this  pleasure.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  This,"  said  Olaf,  as  Gudbrand  entered  the 
room,  "  is  your  old  friend  Magnusson  of  Sida ; 
and  this,"  he  added,  "  is  his  daughter." 
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The  Stranger  was  delighted  at  meeting  so 
many  of  his  old  acquaintances.  After  mutual 
congratulations  were  passed,  and  all  were  seated 
in  a  comfortable  room,  and  provisions  brought 
in,  Sira  Saemonder  said,  "  I  intend  to  go,  if 
possible,  to  Skaff hoUt ;  but  I  question  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so/' 

"  You  certainly  will  not,"  said  Olaf:  "be- 
sides, that  part  of  the  country  is  almost  for- 
saken.    How  far  have  you  travelled  to-day  ?  " 

"  About  twenty  miles." 

"  You  have  seen  and  heard  little  perhaps," 
said  Olaf,  "  of  the  distress  which  exists  in  this 
part" 

"  I  have  heard  pretty  much,"  he  replied. 
"  More  than  ten  miles  back,  in  some  parts,  the 
sulphurous  ashes  have  done  considerable  harm ; 
and  people  are  beginning  to  be  alarmed." 

"  Worse  than  that  is  the  state  of  things  here ; 
for  the  grass,  in  many  instances,  is  destroyed; 
the  cattle  are  sickly;  people  are  dispirited,  and 
no  one  scarcely  knows  what  to  do.  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  been  wonderfully  favoured.  — ' 
My  land  has  been  preserved  from  volcanic 
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showers,  and  my  cattle,  at  present,  are  well ; 
but  the  poor  people  at  Mirar  are  sadly  dis- 
tressed ;  and  there  are  many,  in  different  parts, 
in  great  peril.     When  this  will  end  no  one,  of 
course,  can  tell.     I  pray  it  will  be  soon.** 

"  Ob  !  yes,**  exclaimed  Thoma,  feeling  pe- 
culiarly interested  in  the  matter,  "  I  hope — I 
pray  it  may  be  soon.** 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  maiden  seemed 
to  be  deliberating,  she  inquired,  "  How  is  it, 
Sira  Gudmerson,  that  the  expression  of  hope 
produces  in  the  mind  something  like  tran^ 
quillity  and  satisfaction  ?** 

"  I  have  often  thought  on  this  subject,'*  he 
replied ;  "  and  I  conclude  that  the  expression 
is  used  in  the  way  of  a  prayer.     We  are  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  at  least  one  spiritual 
Being  ;-T- one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  help 
us,  if  we  trust  in  him.     Now,  when  we  say 
*  we    hope,*    we  express    our    desires  to   the 
all-hearing  Deity,  and  conclude  that  he  will 
gratify  us.     There  is,  of  course^^^no  regular  or 
distinct    process    of  reasoning;   nor  is   there 
when  we  use  the  word,  pray —  *  I  pray  that 
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this  may  happen :  *  both  words  are  used  in  a 
similar  sense." 

^^  I  have  sometimes  thought  in  the  same 
manner,"  observed  the  stranger ;  "  thou^  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  put  the  thoughts 
in  order,  and  appended  to  them  a  distinct 
conclusion;  and  there  is,  certainly,  as  much 
difference  between  occasional  glances  at  truth, 
and  the  marshalling  —  if  I  may  so  term  it  — 
of  the  thoughts,  as  between  the  construction 
of  parts  of  an  edifice,  and  the  union  of  the 
parts  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  edi- 
fice.'* 

"  Do  you  think,  Sira  Gudmerson,"  inquired 

Thorna,  "  that  we  may  be  said  to  hope  when 

we  have  no  ground  of  probability  ?  that  is  — 

though  I  cannot  express  myself  philosophically 

—  can  we  hope  for  a  thing  when  we  do  not 
expect  it?" 

"  We  may  wish  for  it,"  replied  the  cler- 
gyman ;  "  but  certainly  we  cannot  hope  for  it' 
unless  we  expect  it.  A  wish  implies  merely 
the  desire  of  the  mind;  hope  implies  both 
desire    and    probability;    expectation    implies 
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probability,  but  is  not  connected,  necessarily^ 
with  desire  or  aversion." 

"  Then  the  expression  —  I  expect  a  thing, 
but  hope  it  will  not  happen,  or,  I  am  doubtful 
of  it,  but  hope  it  will  happen,  is  incorrect 
perhaps?" 

"  Of  course :  the  expression  is  precatory ; 
and  a  word  expressive  of  desire  merely  ought 
to  be  used.  It  implies  that,  agreeably  with 
the  natural  course  of  things,  an  event  will  or 
will  not  happen;  but  a  superior  being  can 
overrule  it:  consequently  the  speaker  means, 
^  I  expect  a  thing,  but  I  pray  it  may  not 
happen ;  or,  I  am  doubtful  of  it,  but  I  pray  it 
may  happen.' 

"  I  find  by  my  own  experience,"  said  Olaf, 
"  that  hope  is  a  very  cheering  principle.  If 
it  were  not  for  this,  sometimes  I  am  sure  I 
should  sink." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  and  so  we 
should,  all  of  us;  for  it  is  hope  alone  that 
supports  the  mind  in  many  instances.  It 
satisfies  us  \yith  the  past;  calms  our  otherwise 
quenUous  ikQdc: regretful  dispositions;  and  ani- 
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mates  us  with  the  future.  It  goes  before  us, 
makes  our  way  clear,  and  illumines  our  path. 
Without  hope,  the  future  would  be  dark  and 
comfortless.  Without  this  enlivening  'and 
almost  divine  influence,  how  should  we  re- 
concile ourselves,  among  other  things,  to  the 
flight  of  time  ?  Days,  months,  and  years  pass 
away  —  we  are  journeying  to  the  grave ;  the 
thought,  in  itself,  is  painful,  especially  if  a 
person  be  surrounded,  as  most  are,  with 
comforts,  —  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  our 
final  home,  and  we  know  not  of  any  day  that 
it  is  not  the  boundary  one  —  the  last  of  the 

long  catalogue  —  whose  hours  terminate  at  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  But  hope  not  only 
reconciles  us  to  the  flight  of  time,  but  causes 
us  to  look  forward,  with  longing  expectation,  to 
future  days :  we  wish  for  weeks^  and  months 
to  roll  away,  that  some  fevored  time  —  some 
happy,  gilded  moment  may  arrive.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  youth  pants  for  manhood  —  the  man 
anticipates  the  honours  and  advantages  of 
middle  age ;  and  he  of  middle  age  reconciles 
himself  to  declining  yeaiis.     The  wisdom  and 
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benevoleDce  of  the  Deity  are  not  more  visible, 
m  any  instance,  than  in  thus  setting,  in  the 
difltant  prospect,  good  and  pleasant  things. 
Now,  this  principle  of  anticipation  exists  in  all : 
with  the  merely  worldly  it  terminates  at  a 
CettBin  point  —  that  point  is  the  limit  of  earth ; 
but  at  this  point,  with  the  religious,  it  begins 
to  widen  and  brighten." 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  conversation 
turned  on  Sida;   and  the  fugitives  from  that 
place  gave  an  account  of  their  recent  dangers 
and  distresses.     As  night  came  on,  the  inmates 
reUred  to   rest,   excepting  the   stranger,  Sira 
Gudmerson,  Gudbrand,  and  Olaf 
-   "  When,"  said  Sira  Saemonder,  "  we  were 
conversing  about  Sida,  I  was  about  to  ask  you 
a  question,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  postponed 
itj  because  it  relates  to  what  should  be  kept 
secret ;  —  were  the  people  of  Sida  alarmed  by 
robbers  last  year  ?  " 

,  "Yes,"  replied  Gudbrand.  "  It  was  quite 
^  new  thing  for  us :  indeed,  I  have  not  heard 
tl^iat  any  thing  like  it  has  happened  since  the 
yesx  1627,  when,  it  is  said,  the  pirates  landed, 
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and  did  so  much  mischief.  But  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"Who  were  the  robbers?"  mquired  Sira 
Saemonder. 

"  There  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood," 
said  Gudbrand ;  "  but  only  two  were  brought 
to  Sida/' 

"  Were  these  a  man  and  a  woman  ?  " 

«  Yes.     But  how  ? " 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Sira  Saemonder :  "  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"  The  reason  I  am  so  anxious,"  replied 
Gudbrand,  "  is  that  I  am  much  interested  in 
the  matter.     Did  you  meet  with  the  woman  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  Tell  me,  however,  what 
you  know  about  the  robbers,  and  then,  perhaps, 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some  information 
respecting  them." 

Gudbrand,  as  briefly  as  possible,  related 
what  had  happened  in  Sida;  and  then   Sira 

Saemonder  observed, — "You  are  mistaken,  my 
dear  friend,  as  to  the  information  which  I  am 
able  to  give  you ;  but  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  your  narrative.     In  the  latter  part  of  the 
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hay-harvest,  a  stranger  came  to  a  farm  in 
Myverdel,  and  inquired  if  he  could  obtain 
work.  He  was  a  pitiable  object,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  very  ragged  and  squalid.  The 
proprietor  of  the  farm  was  moved  with  com- 
passion, and  took  him  into  his  service,  employing 
him  first  in  the  hay-harvest,  and  afterwards  in 
the  tun.  The  man,  instead  of  recovering  — 
for,  at  first,  he  seemed  unwell,  —  became  worse  ; 
his  appetite  failed  him,  and  he  became  dan- 
gerously ill.  His  master  was  kind,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  many  comforts;  but  the  man 
was  unhappy  —  there  was  a  canker  in  his  heart, 
which  tortured  him  with  more  than  bodily 
sufferings.  When  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed,  I  visited  him  several  times ;  and,  observing 
that  his  mind  was  disturbed,  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  it.  He  evaded  the  question  at  first ; 
but  when  he  was  evidently  hurrying  towards 
the  confines  of  earth,  and  the  scenes  of  eternity 
were  opening  before  him,  he  became  less 
anxious  to  withhold  the  secret.  I  said  to  him 
one  day,  when  no  one  was  present  but  himself 
and  me,  —  "  Are  you  unhappy  in  respect  of  the 
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past  or  the  future  ?  If  the  past,  and  you  wish 
to  unburden  your  mind,  do  so ;  if  the  future^ 
remember  that  now  is  the  only  time  to  prepare 
for  coming  events.  You  are  sinking.  The 
arm  of  God  alone  can  save  you  from  misery." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  he,  "  both  are  the  cause  of  my 
unhappiness.  The  past  arises  before  me  with 
a  catalogue  of  crimes;  the  future,  with  the 
torments  of  the  damned." 

Sira  Saemonder  was  considerably  agitated; 
and  so,  indeed,  were  his  auditors. 

"  You  may  depend  on  it,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  that  I  was  horrified.  The 
man's  look  also  was  appalling.  As  soon  as  I 
recovered,  I  said,  '  Remember !  the  greatest 
sinner  may  be  forgiven.  It  is  not,  I  thank 
God,  by  our  righteousness,  but  our  repentance 
and  a  dependance  on  the  Friend  of  sinners, 
that  we  can  hope  for  pardon.  If  your  mind  is 
burdened,  remember  that  invitation  of  bene- 
volence and  sympathy,  —  "  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." ' 

"  ^  Ah  !    I  am  not,'  he  replied,  *  weary  and 
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heavy  laden  with  ordinary  transgressions  — 
mine  are  indelible  crimes.  I  suffer  now  (he 
spoke  in  a  hollow  sepulchral  voice)  the  fore- 
taste —  the  foretaste  of  eternal  woe/ 

"  For  a  few  minutes,"  continued  Sira  Sae- 
monder,  "  I  was  paralised  —  my  head  became 
dizzy  —  I  was  sick  and  faint.  When  I  re- 
covered, I  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but 
found  my  eflforts  useless.  I  said  to  him,  *  If 
there  is  any  thing  pressing  heavily  on  your 
mind,  disclose  it.  I  am  not  influenced  by  idle 
curiosity,  but  the  desire  of  giving  you  ease. 
I  promise  I  will  not  reveal  a  word  of  it  while 
you  continue  alive.' 

"  After  several  attempts  on  his  part,  in 
which  he  seemed  totally  incapable  of  beguming, 
I  drew  him  into  a  confession,  by  asking  whence 
he  had  come,  when  he  arrived  at  the  farm. 
He  replied,  *  I  came  from  the  mountains.' 

"  ^  But,  what  had  you  been  doing  there  ? ' 
said  I* 

"  *  I  went  to  seek  for  my  companions,  but 
they  were  gone;  and.I  was  obliged  to  sleep  in 
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the  open  air,  and  live  on  juniper  berries  or  moss, 
which  made  me  very  ill/ 

"  '  But  why,'  said  I,  *  did  you  continue 
there  ? ' 

"  *  I  determined  at  last,'  he  replied,  *  that, 
whatever  happened,  I  would  go  down  amongst 
the  abodes  of  human  beings,  and  endeavour 
to  work  for  my  living.  If  I  had  not  been 
humbled,  I  should  not  have  condescended  to 
do  so/ 

"  Here,  he  again  ceased.  I  urged  him  to 
proceed. 

"  He  replied,  —  *  My  life  is  too  foul  for  the 
light  of  day/ 

"  '  Who,*  I  inquired,  ^  were  your  companions  ?' 

"  '  Men  as  abandoned  as  myself.' 

(( i  Were  you  born  in  this  part  of  the  country?' 

"  *  Ah  !  no,'  he  said;  ^  the  parish  dishonoured 

by  my  birth  was  further  north.     I  was  born  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Eydal.     In   my  youth, 

I  was  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  wickedness ; 

and  when  I  was  twenty-four,  I  persuaded  an 

excellent  maiden  to  accept  my  attentions.     She 

was  ignorant  of  my  character ;  but  I  pretended 
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to  be  amiable,  prudent,  and  praiseworthy.  I 
married  her,  and  soon  began  to  exhibit  my 
wicked  propensities.  Dysan  (for  this  was  the 
name  of  my  wife)  had  twins  about  twelve 
months  after  our  marriage,  and  in  the  second 
year  she  had  a  daughter.  The  former  were 
christened  Thord  and  Galmina,  the  latter 
Lara.' " 

When  Sira  Saemonder  came  to  this  part  of 
the  narrative,  a  death-chill  ran  through  the 
veins  of  his  auditors :  Gudbrand,  in  particular, 
became  very  pale. 

"  Oh !  '*  he  exclaimed. 

"  Hush !  now,'*  said  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  let 
us  hear  the  remainder  of  the  account,  before 
you  form  any  conjectures." 

"  Please  to  proceed,"  said  Gudbrand; 
but " 

Sira  Saemonder  continued  his  narrative :  — 
"  *  I  spent  my  time  in  idleness,'  said  the  sick 
man,  '  and  brought  ruin  on  my  family  as  well  as 
myself.  Ah !  the  greatest  ruin  —  ruin  of  body 
and  soul  on  myself.  A  life  of  sin,  what  a 
dreadful  review  !    One  of  my  neighbours,  on 
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one  occasion,  remonstrated  with  me;  when,  like 
Cain,  of  whom  I  had  read,  I  rose  up  in  anger, 
and  killed  the  innocent  I  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, and,  on  the  following  night,  determined 
to  destroy  myself.  For  this  purpose,  I  went  to 
the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  and,  in  a 
state  of  desperation,  flung  my  hat  and  jacket 
over,  intending  to  follow ;  but,  at  that  moment, 
a  sudden  view  of  the  flames  of  hell  opened 
before  me.  The  pit  of  perdition  seemed  to 
be  beneath  my  feet,  and  multitudes  of  lost 
souls  in  it,  writhing  in  agony.  I  started  back 
and  ran  away.  On  the  next  morning,  I  crept 
into  a  dwelling  while  the  family  were  absent, 
and  procured  some  food ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
took  away  a  hat  and  a  jacket,  and  departed 
undiscovered.  It  would  be  useless  to  wade 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  my  crimes: 
indeed,  my  soul  sickens  at  the  remembrance  of 
them.  Oh,  that  I  could  change  myself  into 
some  other  man  !  —  into  the  most  abject  of 
God's  creatures  —  into  a  beast  of  the  field,  or  a 
reptile.  Oh,  that  I  could  be  any  thing  but 
what  I  am,  with  the  weight  of  God's  justice 
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upon  me  I  *  He  now  paused  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  had  some  diflRculty  to  induce  him  to 
proceed.  *  I  associated,'  said  he,  *  with  some 
of  the  most  abandoned  characters ;  and  one  in 
particular,  older  than  myself,  was  my  father  in 
iniquity.  I  lived  by  plunder.  I  delighted  in 
misery  and  blood.  I  had,  now  and  then,  an 
inclination  to  go  back  to  Eydal,  but  I  knew  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  do  so.  Besides,  I  had 
heard  that  my  wife  and  children  were  dead,  so 
that  I  was  free  of  the  world ;  and  I  was  de- 
termined that  the  world  should,  in  one  way  or 
another,  support  me  in  my  wicked  desires.  I 
assumed  the  name  of  Waldi  Freyde  — ' " 

Gudbrand  became  still  more  agitated  —  his 
knees  smote  each  other  —  he  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  and  literally  gasped  for  life.  He  was  so 
much  affected,  that  Sira  Saemonder  ceased  for 
a  moment,  and  became  alarmed  for  his  friend. 

When  Gudbrand  recovered,  he  said,  "  You 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  feared  the  narrative 
would  take  this  turn;  and  as  it  opens,  what 
dreadful  reflections  suggest  themselves !  How- 
ever, I  will  not  interrupt  you." 
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"  The  poor  wretch,"  continued  Sira  Sae- 
monder,  ^^  appeared  to  feel  that  his  life  had 
been  one  of  unusual  crimin£dity.  ^  I  was  en- 
gaged/ said  he,  ^  in  several  robberies,  both  at 
sea  and  on  the  shores  of  Denmark ;  and  when 
myself  and  party,  having  lost  our  vessel,  took 
up  our  abode  among  the  mountains  of  Iceland, 
I  did,  what,  alas  !  I  had  often  done  before  — 
I  stained  my  hands  with  human  blood.  The 
last  case,  that  for  which  I  was  apprehended, 
was  the  murder  of '  " 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  agitation,  —  "  Pardon  me  :  do  not — 
go  no  further  —  wait  a  litde."  He  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  his  friend  Sira  Gudmerson,  who 
was  almost  as  much  horrified  as  himself. 

"  What  is  the  cause,"  inquired  Sira  Sae- 
monder,  "  of  your  agitation  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand  (who  was  now 
a  little  recovered),  "  it  was  —  it  was  his  own 
child !  —  his  own " 

A  thrill  of  horror  unnerved  the  stranger; 
and  all  remained  for  some  minutes  incapable 
of   speaking.      At  last,    Sira   Saemonder   ex- 
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claimed,  "  Good  God  !    Is  it  possible  ?    Was 
he  such  a  wretch  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  the  re- 
flection is  horrible ;  but,  alas !  it  is  true ;  he 
murdered  his  own  child,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  barbarity." 

"  Really,"  said  Sira  Saemonder,  "  my  nerves 
will  hardly  allow  me  to  proceed  :  —  I  will  pass 
over  the  remainder  of  his  horrible  confession 
but  I  will  merely  add  that  he  died  on  the 
following  day  without,  I  fear,  evincing  any 
symptoms  of  true  Christian  penitence." 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  Sira 
Gudmerson  observed,  "  We  have  much  cause 
to  be  thankful  for  being  preserved  from  such 
awful  evils ;  for,  without  the  blessing  of  God, 
there  is  no  crime  but  what  we  might  fall 
into." 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  ex- 
pression was  completely  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  the  three  friends. 
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CHAP.    XXVII. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  heavens  were  very 
dark,  and  there  was,  as  the  people  of  Loftafell 
fancied,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth.  Sii*a 
Ssemonder  set  out  for  SkafhoUt,  but  was  obliged 
to  return,  for  the  wind  was  changed,  ashes  were 
falling,  and  the  north-east  air  was  extremely 
bleak.  He  was  now  convinced  that  he  could 
not  proceed  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  He 
remained  at  Loftafell  during  the  night,  and  on 
the  next  morning  departed  for  Myverdel. 

After  Sira  Saemonder  was  departed,  Gud- 
brand,  Olaf,  and  Sira  Gudmerson  resumed  the 
conversation  respecting  Waldi. 

**  Really,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  have  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  that  disclosure 
gave  me." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  happy  circumstance,"  ob- 
served Gudbrand,   ^^  that  poor   Galmina  ha» 
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been  taken  hence,  and  preserved  fx*om  a  know- 
ledge of  the  dreadful  discovery.  And  Thord, 
too,  poor  fellow  !     I  hope  that  he  and  dear 

Eggert "    The  old  man  was  much  agitated 

when  he  thought  of  his  son.  "  I  hope  they  are 
safe:   but '* 

«<  I  think  they  are  safe,'*  said  Olaf.  "  We 
must  not  suppose  that,  because  they  are  cut 
off  from  their  friends,  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  human  beings.  There  are  parts  in- 
habited towards  the  east  as  well  as  the  west." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gudbrand ;  "  that  is  the 
ground  of  my  hope.  I  pray  God  to  preserve 
them  !  It  is  indeed  a  great  trial  to  be  severed 
from  all.  But  I  will  not  say  all ;  for  God  has 
mercifully  preserved  one  of  my  dear  children ; 
and  for  this  I  hope  I  am  grateful.  I  will  not," 
he  continued,  endeavouring  to  overcome  his 
feelings,  "  give  way  to  despondency.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  perceive  what  we  have  lost,  because 
the  loss  is  fresh  in  our  remembrance ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  perceive  what  we  have  retained, 
because  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  it- 
However,  I  was  going  to  say  something  about 
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the  late  painful  discovery;  but  I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  was.  Oh,  I  recollect  now;  it 
was,  that  we  had  better  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  reveal  a  word  of  what  we  have  heard,  until 
all  of  us  are  agreed  in  so  doing.  Sira  Sae- 
monder  assured  me  that  he  would  keep  it 
secret." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson;  "let 
us  keep  it  to  ourselves.  Secrecy  can  do  no 
harm ;  relating  it,  if  Thord  be  living,  might 
destroy  his  peace  for  ever." 

The  three  friends  then  bound  themselves  to 
secrecy. 

The  day  was  very  bleak,  and  the  keen  blus- 
tering air  of  evening  indicated  a  bitter  night. 
The  family  and  visitors  were  assembled  at 
dinner  about  five.  There  were  six  present ; 
the  three  that  have  been  mentioned,  with 
Malvina,  the  wife  of  Olaf  Bendlemer,  Thorna, 
and  Ribolt,  the  son  of  the  host.  Malvina  was 
engaged,  agreeably  with  the  hospitable  custom 
of  her  country,  in  attending  on  her  guests ;  so 
that  she  did  not  sit  at  table,  but  sometimes  was 
in  the  room^  and  sometimes  out  of  it.     When 
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dinner  was  nearly  over,  she  came  in,  and  in 
a  hurried  manner  said,  "  My  dear  Ribolt, 
Ulrafen  "  (one  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the 
farm)  "  tells  me  that  something  is  lying  on  the 
ground  outside  the  gate.  He  is  afraid  to  go 
near  it." 

"  Something  on  the  ground ! "  exclaimed 
Ribolt.  *^  I  suppose  'tis  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
However,  I  will  see  what  it  is." 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  snow  enabled 
the  young  man  to  discover  something  outside 
the  paling.  He  stept  cautiously  towards  it, 
and,  as  Ills  courage  was  somewhat  slackened, 
contented  himself  with  looking  on  it  and  turn- 
ing back. 

"  Well,  Ribolt,"  said  his  mother,  "  what  is 
it?" 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  a  woman ; 
but  whether  it  be  a  woman,  or  a  fairy*  in 
human  form,  I  know  not.     However,  it  was  no 

*  The  Icelanders  believed  that  fairies  were  of  various 
kinds ;  and  that,  sometimes,  they  assumed  the  form  of 
deceased  persons. 
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use  to  go  near  it  without  a  light.  It  will  be 
better  to  speak  to  father."  And  then,  bursting 
into  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Father,  there 's 
something  outside  the  gate,  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

Olaf  and  his  friends  immediately  came  out : 
even  Thorna  joined  the  group ;  and  now  Mal- 
vina,  haying  a  female  companion,  began  to  wax 
bold. 

"  It  is,  I  dare  say,"  observed  Thorna,"  some 
poor  creature  benighted,  and  benumbed  with 
cold." 

The  gate  was  opened,  when  a  youfig  female, 
pale  and  emaciated,  was  found  almost  senseless 
on  the  snow.  She  could  not  speak,  and  could 
scarcely  open  her  eyes ;  but  she  was  taken  up 
and  carried  into  the  house,  where  every  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  her ;  her  hands  and  feet  were 
rubbed  with  snow,  then  with  dry  cloths;  then 
cordials  were  administered,  and  she  was  put 
into  a  warm  bed.  Thorna,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  indefatigable  in  this  labour  of 
benevolence. 

The  poor  wanderer  was  still  speechless,  but 
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evinced  by  her  countenance  that  she  was  pleased 
and  grateful.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  was  laid 
in  the  bed,  being  exhausted,  she  fell  asleep. 
In  order  to  prevent  disturbance,  no  one  re- 
mained with  her  but  a  little  girl.  The  family 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  when  the  dinner 
was  removed ;  and  after  a  short  time  coffee  was 
introduced. 

"  Who  can  this  be?"  said  one  and  another; 
but  no  one  could  give  a  reply. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,"  said  Gudbrand,  **  some 
poor  creature  fled  from  one  of  the  farms  that 
was  overwhelmed  with  lava,  or  burnt  with 
ashes.  Yours  is  truly,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing himself  to  Olaf,  "  a  home  for  the  homeless." 

"  While  God  preserves  me  and  my  little 
property,"  said  Olaf,  "  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
helping  those  who  are  stripped  of  theirs.  In- 
deed, this  is  no  more  than  my  duty,  and  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  designs  of  Providence ;  for  I 
do  not  think  he  would  bring  the  storm  of  af- 
fliction on  his  creatures  without  providing  here 
and  there  a  harbour,  to  which,  in  their  distress, 
some  might  run  and  be  safe.      However,  we 
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know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth :  I  may 
be  exposed  to  calamity  to-morrow,  and  be 
compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  some  friendly 
haven." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  "  I 
hope  the  evil  has  reached  its  utmost  height, 
and  that  peace  and  prosperity  will  again  beam 
on  this  afflicted  country." 

It  was  now  mentioned  that  the  stranger  was 
awake,  and  apparently  much  relieved ;  at  which 
intelligence  Thorna,  on  the  wings  of  joy,  flew 
to  the  invalid's  room.  The  stranger  was  evi- 
dently poor :  her  appearance  was  that  of 
squalid  indigence;  but  she  was  a  suffering 
fellow- creature,  and  this  was  enough  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  Thorna.  There  was,  however, 
with  all  the  external  indications  of  poverty, 
something  in  her  superior  to  the  common  cha- 
racter of  women  in  that  country.  She  was 
young;  and,  although  pale  and  sickly,  there  were 
some  lines  of  beauty  in  her  countenance : 
indeed,  she  seemed  like  a  delicate  flower 
blighted. 

Thorna,  on  entering  the  room,  said,  "  I  am 
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glad  you  are  better.     I  hope  you  will  soon  re- 


cover." 


She  approached  the  bed,  and  took  hold  of 
the  stranger's  hand,  which  was  lying  outside 
the  clothes.  As  she  held  it,  and  her  eyes 
dropped  on  the  invalid,  the  latter  looked  up, 
smiled,  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  My  dear 
Thorna!" 

Thorna  let  the  hand  drop,  became  very  pale, 
and  sank  back  on  a  couch :  but  no  one  besides 
heard  the  whisper,  or  could  guess  the  cause  of 
her  agitation.  The  invalid  closed  her  eyes,  and 
said  nothing.  Thorna  was  taken  out  of  the 
room ;  and,  when  she  recovered,  Malvina  said, 
"  My  dear,  what  was  the  cause  of  your  agi- 
tation ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  hear  ? "  inquired  Thorna. 
"  Tlie  stranger  whispered  my  name  ! " 

"  Your  name ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  in 
much  surprise  :  "  who  can  she  be  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  it  is 
some  one  that  we  left  at  the  farm." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  observed  Gudbrand, 
somewhat  relieved  from  his  embarrassment.   "  I 
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will  go  up,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  who  she 
is." 

"  Do,  father,"  said  Thoma,  "  I  am  anxious 
to  know;  I  think  I  never  saw  her  before;  I  will 
go  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  child ;  you  had  better  stay  here." 

Gudbrand  went  to  the  stranger's  apartment : 
but  she  was  apparently  asleep,  and  he  did  not 
disturb  her.  The  truth  is,  however,  she  was 
imwilling  to  increase  the  excitement,  and 
would  not  reveal  herself. 

The  good  people  at  Loftafell  retired  to  rest ; 
but  Thorna  could  scarcely  sleep :  she  could  not 
imagine  who  it  was  that  had  whispered  her 
name.  The  stranger  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  awake  until  the  family  had  begun  break- 
fast; when  some  coffee  was  taken  to  her.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  was  concluded, .  Gudbrand 
said,  "  I  shall  not  be  easy  until  I  have  dis- 
covered who  the  stranger  is :  she  has  seen  me 
before,  without  doubt,  although  I  have  never 
seen  her,  or,  at  least,  never  taken  particular 
notice  of  her :  but  I  believe  young  persons  ac- 
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quire  a  stronger  impression  of  the  aged  than 
the  aged  do  of  the  young." 

Gudbrand  proceeded  to  the  room,  and 
Thorna,  with  some  of  the  household,  followed. 
The  old  man  approached  the  bed,  and  spoke 
to  the  stranger,  who  opened  her  face,  which 
previously  had  been  almost  covered.  The 
light  of  day  was  very  different  from  the  glim- 
mering of  the  lamp :  besides,  the  stranger  was 
refreshed,  and  endowed  with  something  of  her 
natural  feelings  and  appearance.  Thoma's 
eyes  fell  on  the  invalid,  as  the  latter  uncovered 
her  face ;  and  she  cried  out  "  Good  God !  who 
is  this  ?"  She  rushed  forward,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  stranger. 

Gudbrand  turned  to  the  company  in  great 
agitation,  and  said,  ^^  It  is  Galmina  ! " 

In  a  moment,  the  feeling  of  confidence  which 
had  possessed  Thorna  departed :  she  fancied  it 
was  not  a  human  being.  She  arose  from  the 
bed,  and,  throwing  herself  on  a  couch  by  the 
side  of  Gudbrand,  exclaimed,  "  It  cannot  be  !" 
and,  with  excessive  feeling,  fainted.  Gudbrand 
also  was  incredulous  that  what  he  had  seen  was 
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really  Galmina ;  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  so  much  terrified,  that  one  after  another 
glided  out  of  the  room,  believing  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being. 

Galmina  herself  became  alarmed.  She  had 
unconsciously  excited  terror  in  others,  and  now, 
being  affected  by  sympathy,  began  to  scream ; 
and,  really,  owing  to  the  cold  which  she  had, 
her  voice  was  anything  but  human.  Thorna, 
half  roused,  began  to  scream  also ;  while  Gud- 
brand  was  panic-struck,  and  seemed  incapable 
of  motion.  Sira  Gudmerson,  perceiving  the  de- 
plorable state  in  which  they  were,  and  prompted 
by  friendship,  rushed  into  the  room  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  Thorna  and  her  father. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  seized  the  former,  and 
helped  the  latter  to  rise,  than  Galmina,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  sprang  up — she  was  then 
very  pale  and  haggard,  —  and,  as  they  were  re- 
treating with  all  speed  out  of  the  room,  she 
leaped  from  the  bed  with  a  dreadful  howl, 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  them,  seized  Sira 
Gudmerson  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and,  falling, 
pulled  him  down  with  her;  while  Gudbrand  and 
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his  daughter,  unnerved  and  paralysed,  fell  as 
dead.  In  a  few  moments,  Galmina,  with  almost 
superhuman  strength,  sprang  up,  and,  bursting 
through  the  people  who  were  standing  trembling 
or  screaming  in  the  passage,  rushed  onward, 
arrived  at  the  courtlet,  and  fell  down  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  terror 
and  disorder  which  prevailed ;  for  all  believed 
that  Galmina  was  dead,  and  had  been  so  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  that  some  super- 
natural being  had  taken  her  form.  The  poor 
stranger  was  suffered  to  remain  lying  on  the 
snow-covered  ground;  but  the  cold  revived 
her :  she  arose,  and  seated  herself,  more  dead 
than  alive  —  and  scarcely  defended  from  the 
icy  air  by  her  scanty  clothing,  —  upon  a  bench 
at  the  doorway. 

When  the  people  of  the  house  were  recovered 
a  little,  they  were  surprised  and  ashamed  at 
their  conduct,  and  could  scarcely  conceive  how 
such  terror  could  have  seized  them. 

"  My  dear  friends,  search  for  the  poor  girl," 
said  Gudbrand. 
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The  turn  in  Gudbrand's  feelings  served  as  a 
guide  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

"  We  have  been  infatuated!**  exclaimed  Sira 
Gudmerson;  *'  there  are  no  such  beings  as 
fairies:  the  Holy  Bible  mentions  nothing  of 
them.  God  has  wrought  a  miracle,  and 
brought  back  our  dear  Galmina  to  us.  Let  us 
not  sin  by  tempting  him.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
poor  maiden,  and  entreat  God  to  forgive  our 
folly." 

This  advice  was  very  welcome,  for  all  were 
now  inclined  to  atone  for  their  conduct,  and  all 
seemed  rejoiced  that  the  feelings  of  all  were 
changed. .  Sira  Gudmerson  led  the  way ;  and 
the  poor  maiden  was  found  sitting  on  the  bench, 
weeping  and  shivering;  a  sight  calculated  to 
move  the  sternest  heart.  All  began  to  weep, 
and  their  tears  seemed  to  wash  away  the  little 
that  remained  of  their  causeless  trepidation. 
Just  as  the  household  had  gathered  about  the 
maiden,  Thorna  came,  and,  clasping  Galmina 
around  the  neck,  kissed  her,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  infatuated 
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^i—  I  knew  not  what  I  was  doing.     God  lias 
restored  you  to  us ;  we  will  fear  no  more.^ 

The  poor  maiden  was  conducted  by  Thoma 
and  the  hostess  to  her  bed,  where  she  was 
fiimished  with  every  comfort  The  clouds  of 
darkness  and  anxiety  began  to  roll  away,  and 
the  prospect  brightened  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity ;  but  when  Thoma  inquired  of  her 
friend  respecting  her  wonderful  deliverance, 
and  carried  her  attention  back  to  the  awful 
valley  of  Groffemell,  both  maidens  were  simi- 
larly, and  deeply  affected  —  Thoma  on  account 
of  Vola,  and  Galmina,  of  Thord. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Vola,"  cried  Thoma,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  "  shall  I  never  see  you  more?  My 
dear  —  my  dear  sister ! " 

And  Galmina,  in  great  anxiety,  looking 
around  for  some  one  to  give  her  an  answer, 
exclaimed,  rising  from  the  bed,  "  Oh,  where 
isThord?  Where  is- he?  Is  he  here?"  And, 
receiving  no  answer  from  those  around,  who 
were  startled  at  the  sudden  exhibition  of 
distress,  she  exclaimed,  ^<  Oh,  merciful  God  I 
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where  is  he?   Thou  hast  not  taken  him?-^ 
Thou  hast  not  left  me  alone?" 

These  exclamations  from  Galmina,  instead 
of  diverting  the  distress  of  Thoma,  opened  in 
her  mind  and  in  that  of  Gudbrand,  who  had 
come  in^  on  hearing  his  daughter's  cries, — 
another  source  of  disquiet ;  for  where  Thord 
was,  there  was  Eggert;  hence  father  and 
daughter  were  struck,  as  it  were,  by  a  para- 
lising  dart,  and  they  hung  on  each  other  in 
speechless  distress. 

Malvina,  who  had  left  the  room,  now  rushed 
in,  and  hearing  the  cause  of  the  excitement, 
exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Thoma  and  Galmina ! 
do  not  offend  God  by  doubting  and  desponding. 
You  have  both  of  you  probably  brothers  living, 
and  they  are  separated  from  you  only  for  a 
short  time/* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Olaf ;  "  I  hope  the 
good  Being,  whose  watchful  eye  is  over  them, 
will  restore  them  to  you  in  safety." 

Gudbrand  left  his  daughter,  and  went  with 
Sira  Gudmerson  into  the  court-yard,  where  a 
few  turns  in  the  open  air  restored.him  to  his 
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usual  tranquillity ;  and  Thorna,  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  Galmina,  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  friend !  let  us  put  our  trust  in  God, 
and  bow  to  his  sacred  will.  He  will  keep 
them  I  hope,  and  restore  them  to  us." 

The  house  of  mourning  again  assumed  an 
aspect  of  tranquillity,  and  joy  brightened 
occasionally  amidst  the  shadows  of  woe.  Gal- 
mina,  in  various  parts  of  the  day,  related  the 
particulars  of  her  preservation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  afterwards  transpired. 
We  must,  however,  postpone  the  maiden's 
account  of  her  excursion  from  the  farm  to 
Loftafell,  until  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  farm,"  said  Galmina, 
"  after  leaving  the  fishermen's  huts,  I  was 
completely  exhausted ;  indeed  fatigue  and  agi- 
tation threw  me  into  a  fever,  which  continued 
for  nearly  a  week,  during  which  time  my  kind 
host  and  hostess  were  very  attentive  to  me. 
But  they  had  much  to  distress  them*  I  pitied 
them  exceedingly,  and  sometimes  forgot  my 
own  troubles  in  contemplating  theirs.  They 
had  been  married  but  a  short  time ;  and  when 
they  were  about  to  be  comfortably  settled,  their 
land  was  covered  with  ashes ;  their  cattle  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  distant  mountain  was 
threatening  to  overwhelm  them  with  cinders  or 
lava.  I  thank  God,  I  became  a  little  better. 
One  morning  pretty  early,  Ulfar,  my  host, 
came  in  much  agitated,  and  said,  ^  I  fear 
some  fresh  evil  is  coming  upon  us,  for  the  sky 
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towards  the  north  is  *  covered  with  vapour*^ 
Seigfried  was  in  the  room  with  Asdisa  and 
myself.  We  ran  out,  and  were  much  alarmed 
at  beholding  a  vast  volume  of  steam,  apparently 
two  or  three  miles  distant. 

"  *  Stay  here/  said  Ulfar  to  his  wife  and  me* 
^  Seigfried  and  I  will  run  up  and  see  what 
it  is.* 

^*  Asdisa  objected ;  but.  her  husband  saids 
^  We  must  go,  for  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  fly  for  our  lives ;  and  the  sooner  we  know 
the  better.* 

"  *  Do  n't  run  any  risk  then,'  said  his  wife* 
^  Galmina  and  I  will  follow  you  at  a  little 
distance.' 

"  *  No,  do  not,'  he  replied.  *  Prepare  your- 
selves for  flight.  Get  together  any  little 
things  that  you  can  carry.  See  !  the  vapour  is 
approaching.' 

^^  in&r  and  his  companion  ran  about  a  mile^ 
when  we  saw  them  stop  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  turning  suddenly,  they  ran  back  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  got  ourselves  ready,  so  that, 
when  they  returned  and  Ulfar  said,  ^  My  dear 
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AsdiiB)  we  must  not  stop  a  moment!'  we  set 
out  immediately* 

^^  *  What  is  it  ?  *  inquired  the  terrified  wife  of 
her  husband,  as  we  hurried  along. 

"  *  I  will  tell  you  presently,*  said  he.  *  We 
must  cross  that  river  before  we  shall  be  safe.' 

<^  In  a  few  minutes  we  arrived  on  the  edge 
of  the  waters.  The  river  was  wide;  Ulfar 
plunged  in,  but  it. was  so  deep  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return. 

**  *  We  must  go  a  little  further  up,'  said  he ; 
<  and  we  must  be  quick,  for  the  water  is  warm ; 
it  will,  I  fear,  be  hot  in  a  short  time.' 

**  We  were  now  in  great  alarm;  for  the  ford- 
ing-place  was  considerably  higher  up,  and  we 
dared  not  go  so  far  as  that :  at  length,  necessity 
made  us  select  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
river.  Ulfar  took  Asdisa,  and  got  on  pretty 
well  for  some  distance ;  but  the  water  suddenly 
became  deep,  and  he  had  much  difficulty  to 
get  her  through  it.  However,  we  were  soon 
glad  to  perceive  them  safe  on  the  other  side* 
Seigfried  then  conducted  me  across  in  the 
same  track. 
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"  When  we  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  we 
discovered  the  cause  of  our  alaim.  The  wind 
was  blowing  up  the  river  and  driving  back  the 
steam,  which  enabled  us  to  perceive,  without  a 
veil,  a  vast  mass  of  fire  curling  and  falling  in 
the  same  dreadful,  but  magnificent  manner  as 
the  lava  at  Sida.  When  the  surface  broke, 
and  the  glowing  fluid  burst  forth,  the  sur- 
rounding vapour  resembled  flame,  being 
intensely  illumined. 

"  Having  escaped  the  danger,  we  fell  on  our 
knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence. If  the  lava  had  flowed  during  the 
night,  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal. 
—  We  should  have  been  cut  off^  from  retreat, 
with  a  stream  of  fire  on  each  side  of  us.  Many, 
I  fear,  were  thus  encompassed. 

"  The  poor  creatures  that  we  left  at  the 
farm,'*  exclaimed  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  must 
have  been  placed  in  this  dreadful  condition. 
It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think  of  them — 
saved  from  one  peril,  and  then  another,  to  be 
enveloped  in  flames,  or  confined  as  prisoners 
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%rithin  a  narrow  boundary— -a  waB  oi  &ne; 
luid  starved  to  death*''  * 

^  Those  persons,**  said  Gudbrand,  ^^  must 
have  left  the  farm.  They  could  not  have 
remained  a  week  after  we  parted  from  them ; 
for  the  ground  was  then  covered  with  ashes^ 
and  there  were  some  heavy  showers  a  few  days 
afterwards.^ 

**  I  hope  they  are  safe  I**  said  Srra  Gud-» 
merson,  with  much  earnestness.  <<  There  is 
something  unnerving  in  the  reflection,  that 
those  with  whom  we  have  spent  our  days  in 
kindliness  and  friendship,  may  have  been  er- 
posed  to  dreadftd  sufferings,  and  burnt,  or 
entombed  alive." 

"  It  is  unnerving  indeed  T**  exclaimed  Gal- 
mina,  bursting  into  tears.  (The  clergyman 
had  unconsciously  awoke  the  painful  remem- 
brances of  the  maiden,  which  were  but  partially 
lulled.)  The  grief  of  Galmina  was  infectious; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  tranquillity  was 
restored.  The  narrative  was  not  continued 
then,  but  was  postponed  until  the  evening. 

^  I  believe,"  said  Galmina,  on  resuming  the 
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.account  of  her  escwe^  ^^  that  I  mentiQiied^OUjr 
passage  through  a  river.  After  we  had  g^vea 
thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence^  we  were 
hurried  on  by  Ulfar.  We  travelled  several 
mile^  and  rested  for  a  short  time  on  the  bank 
of  a  second  river,  less  difficult  to  cross  than  th^ 
other,  but  very  wide.  In  a  small  parish,  about 
two  miles  distant,  (I  forget  the  name),  Ulfer's 
father  lived ;  and  to  this  place  we  were  bound. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  it.  Th^ 
family,  as  might  have  been  expected^  were 
very  glad  to  see  their  Mends,  but  much  disr 
tressed  at  the  accounts  which  they  heard.  On 
the  next  day,  Seigfried  set  oflF  for  the  house  of 
a  relative,  a  few  miles  distant.  I  was  now 
with  Ulfiir's  family,  but  knew  not  where  to 
go  —  where  to,  find  my  friends ;  —  and  indeed 
I  knew  not  whether  I  had  any  in  the  world* 
The  family  were  very  kind  to  me ;  but  I  felt 
lonely,  and  unhappy.  At  last,  the  joyful  tidings 
came  that  a  part  of  my  friends  were  at 
Loftafell;  and  I  determined  on  setting  out  for 
it,  though  I  scarcely  knew  how;  for  by  this 
.  time  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  had  fallen,  and 
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the  cattle  were  so  much  distempered  that  only 
one  horse,  strong  enough  for  a  journey,  could 
be  procured.  The  household  also  were  so 
much  disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  their  own 
distresses,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  exert  th^m* 
selves  for  others.  I  decided,  however,  on 
setting  out :  I  embraced  my  friends,  and  com- 
mended them  to  God ;  and  Ulfar,  seeing  me 
determined,  declared  he  would  go  a  part  of  the 
journey  with  me.  The  horse  was  brought; 
and  I  was  made  to  ride  it,  while  Ulfar  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  The  distance  was  thirty  miles; 
and  when  we  had  travelled  about  one-half  of 
the  way,  we  came  to  a  house,  where  we  thought 
it  better  to  continue  for  the  night.  The  ac- 
commodations were  poor,  but  the  inmates  were 
very  kind;  and  after  resting  in  tolerable 
comfort,  we  resumed  our  journey.  The 
heavens  now,  towards  the  north-east,  were 
very  dark,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow ;  but  there  had  been  none  on  the  country 
further  to  the  east.  I  perceived  that  Ulfar 
was  uneasy  about  home,  and  begged  him  to 
leave  me  —but  he  refused ;    after  some  time^ 
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however,  observing  his  extreme  anxiety,- — fpr 
the  eastern  horizon  exhibited  a  singular  ap* 
pearance,  —  I  persuaded  him  to  return. 

"/  The  distance,*  said  he^  ^  to  Loftafell  is  not 
great,  and  the  road  is  ahnost  straight;  you 
cannot  miss  it.' 

*^  He  then  affectionately  bade  me  adieu ;  and 
set  off,  at  a  brisk  trot,  hpmewards. 

<<  I  went  on,  as  I  fancied,  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  being  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  did  not 
observe  where  I  was  going ;  and  lost  my  way. 
On  looking  around,  I  found  I  was  proceeding 
towards  the  eastern  horizon.  There  was  no 
sun  to  direct  me ;  the  only  guide  was  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  I  altered  my  course, 
and  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  west ;  but 
I  was  so  much  &tigued  that  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  The  wind  blew  keenly;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow;  night  was  approaching, 
and  I  knew  not  how  far  I  was  from  Loftafell. 
At  one  time,  discouraged  and  exhausted,  I  was 
about  to  sit  down,  and  then,  probably,  I  should 
never  have  arisen :  happily,  before  it  was  quite 
dark,  I  discovered  some  houses,  and  was  glad 
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to  find  on  inquiry,  that  Loftafell  was  only  a 
mile  distant.  I  was  almost  sinking;  but  I 
hurried  on.  Once  or  twice^  in  descending  the 
pathway,  being  weak  and  the  grovmd  slippery, 
I  fell.  On  the  last  occasion,  I  bruised  myself 
pretty  much,  and  became  benumbed ;  however, 
I  contrived  to  arrive  at  the  court-gate,  but 
could  not  open  it.  I  was  incapable  of  calling, 
or  indeed  of  using  any  exertion.  The  wind 
was  very  icy,  and  I  think  some  snow  waas 
falling.  Fatigued  and  faint,  I  leant  against 
the  gate;  then  I  sunk  down  by  it:  every 
thing  around  me  became  dim,  and  faded  into 
darkness.'' 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  Galmina  had 
visited  Loftafell,  the  wind  blew  from  the  goutb^ 
with  mild  weather,  and  little  was  seen  or  fek 
of  the  volcanic  eruption*  On  several  occasions 
Olaf  and  his  visitors  ascended  the  cliils  to  look 
at  the  eastern  horizon ;  sometimes  they  found  it 
dark,  and  at  others  times  very  fiery.  During 
this  period  there  were  some  slight  shocks  of 
earthquakes. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Sira  Gudmer- 
son,  ^^  there  are  great  convulsions  in  the  east, 
but  the  providence  of  God  keeps  us  from 
harm." 

The  wind,  which  had  been  moderate,  in- 
creased until  it  became  a  gale.  One  aflemoon 
it  swept  furiously  up  the  valley,  accompanied 
by  sleet,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  heavy 
rain.     The  gale  increased  during  the  night; 
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the  noise  was  terrific;  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  the  bursting  of  newly-made  cataracts 
'  from  the  clifis,  and  the  sweeping  of  the  torrent 
through  the  valley.  The  house  shook  very 
much,  and  it  was  apparendy  afloat;  for  the 
whole  of  the  lands  were  deluged,  and  if  the 
building  had  not  been  raised  a  little  from  the 
common  level,  it  would  probably  have  been 
swept  away.  The  darkly  veiled  moon  imparted 
just  light  enough  to  exhibit  the  horrors  of  the 
storm. 

"  Oh !  '*  cried  one  of  the  inmates,  peering 
out,  "  there  goes  something.    What  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  a  tree,"  said  one. 

"  No,"  cried  another,  "  it  is  a  house." 

But  it  was  soon  gone ;  it  was  swept  out  of 
sight  for  ever.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  dwelling  had  been  carried  away, 
and  two  persons  drowned. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  tremendous 
crash.  «  Oh !  oh !"  all  cried,  «  what  is  that?" 
and  their  haggard  countenances,  even  in  that 
faint  light,  told  a  tale  of  horrible  expectation. 
At  length  it  was  concluded,  that  large  masses 
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of  the  clii&  had  &llen,   and  occasioned  this 
alarm. 

The  fears  of  the  inmates  were  scarcely 
abated,  when  a  great  part  of  the  roof,  towards 
the  south,  was  torn  away.  The  family  were 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  house  when  this 
happened,  and  fearing  that  the  whole  building 
was  coming  down,  rushed  into  the  court,  where 
they  found  themselves  nearly  waist-deep  in 
water.  They  got  back  to  the  house,  and  re* 
gained  the  elevated  situation  which  they  had 
left ;  and  being  conscious  that  no  human  efforts 
could  counteract  the  ftuy  of  the  tempest,  they 
bowed  themselves  before  the  Father  of  Heaven^ 
and  prayed  for  protection.  As  the  morning 
dawned,  the  storm  abated,  and  the  family  re- 
tired to  rest. 

Daylight  discovered  the  accident  to  be  less 
important  than  had  been  expected.  Two 
rooms  had  been  unroofed ;  but  as  the  rain  had 
ceased,  no  great  daraa^  was  done.  A  late 
breakfast  brought  the  family  together  in  pretty 
good  spirits,  and  grateftd  for  their  preserv* 
ation. 
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^^  This  must  have  been  an  «w^  nigl^t  at 
sea,"  said  Gudbrand. 

"  I  never  heard  the  wind  so  hard  before," 
said  Thoma.  <^  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  an 
ill-fated  vessel  has  been  lost  to<iight." 

«  la-fated?"  inquired  Gudbrand." 

^^  That  is,  perhaps,  father,"  said  Thoma^ 
^^  an  improper  term ;  for  strictly  speakings  there 
is  no  fate  or  appointment  but  what  arises  from 
the  will  of  God." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Sira  Gudmerson ;  "  none 
but  what  arises,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that 
source.  The  term  fate,  however,  is  sometimes 
not  improperly  used  to  express  effects  which 
naturally,  or  perhaps  necessarily,  result  from 
certain  influences.  For  instance,  when  a  man 
is  contending  with  deadly  evils  which  he  cannot 
overcome,  his  destruction  may  be  said  to  be 
&ted ;  that  is,  without  a  miracle,  it  cannot  be 
prevented.  The  condition  of  a  seaman,  how- 
ever, as  you  have  observed,  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  tempest  in  a  gloomy  night,  is  truly 
pitiable ;  for  he  knows  not,  probably,  where  he 
is,  or  where  he  is  going ;  the  next  object  he  be- 
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holds  may  be  black,  overhanging  rocks  —  the 
frowning  tomb-stones  of  his  unconsecrated 
grave.** 

"  It  must  be  awful,  indeed,"  said  Olaf,  "  for 
a  man  to  be  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  and  so  terrific  —  that  of  drowning! 
Perhaps  he  perceives  nothing  around  him  but 
the  trackless  boundless  ocean ;  and  his  soul  is 
harrowed  with  the  reflection  that,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  shall  be  stifled  in  the  waters,  and 
go  down  to  his  grave  in  darkness.  Oh  !  it 
is  soothing  to  our  souls  when  we  are  in  dis^ 
tress  to  think  that  some  one  is  near ;  that  some 
one  watches  us  and  heaves  a  sigh  of  pity,  and 
pours  forth  his  soul  in  silent  sympathy,  and 
breathes  a  prayer  to  Heaven.  It  is,  it  is  in* 
deed  soothing ;  but,'*  he  added,  his  countenance 
at  the  same  time  exhibiting  the  deep  feelings 
of  his  mind,  ^^  to  go  down  into  the  dark  and 
awful  depths,  unseen  and  unlamented,  to  be 
blotted  out  from  our  citizenship  of  earth  in  a 
manner  so  inglorious,  to  sink  among  fierce 
monsters,  who  will   perhaps   contend   for  our 
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poor  body,  is  indeed  a  humiliating,  a  chilling 
thought!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson ; 
^^  human  beings  are  occasionally  exposed  to 
dreadful  evils ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that 
calamities  are  not  permanent;  and  that  there 
is  a  land  of  safety  and  repose,  in  which,  if 
we  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  we  shall  dwell 
for  ever :  where  no  storms  disturb,  no  chilling 
air  annoys,  no  mist  or  darkness  deceives,  no 
pestilence,  volcanos,  or  earthquakes  affright, 
and  no  death  is  hid  in  ambush.  How  de- 
lightful it  will  be — how  reviving  to  our  har- 
rassed  souls,  to  breathe  the  breath  of  immortal 
life — to  contemplate  immortal  scenes — to  look 
around,  above,  and  beneath,  in  the  breadths, 
the  heights,  and  the  depths  of  eternity,  and 
to  behold  nothing  but  beauty  and  bliss !" 

"  God  grant,'*  exclaimed  Gudbrand,  "  that 
we  may  reach  these  happy  regions."  To  which 
petition  all  responded. 

"  There  are,"  said  Olaf,  "  wonderful  escapes 
at  sea;  and  if  the  arm  of  Deity  did  not 
sometimes  interfere,  I   do  not  see  how  poor 
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creatures  exposed  to  the  tempest  and  raging 
sea  could  be  saved?  There  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  preservation  a  short  time  since.  A 
fisherman,  who  lives  about  two  miles  from 
Loftafell,  was  putting  to  sea  one  morning ;  — 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  with  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  the 
glassy  waves  —  and  his  wife,  who  was  unwell, 
begged  him  to  take  her,  with  the  little  one  (a 
girl  of  about  two  years  old),  on  board.  He 
possessed  a  strong  affection  for  her ;  and  love 
perhaps  may  exist,  and  exhibit  itself  as  de- 
licately among  the  poor  as  the  rich." 

"  Perhaps  there  is,"  observed  Sira  Gud- 
merson,  "  if  the  term  be  allowed,  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  genius  amongst  men ;  so 
that,  as  some  rise  into  scientific  or  literary 
eminence  without  help,  others  rise  into  the 
perception    of  moral    propriety  and    beauty. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  better  distinguished  as  the 
moral  taste,  in  opposition  to  the  intellectual ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  one  83  well  as  the 
other  may  not  exist  among  the  poor," 

"  There  would  be  a  danger,"  said  Thorna, 
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^^  that  minds  so  delicate  and  susceptible  would 
not  succeed  in  meeting  with  suitable  com- 
panions; and  thus,  like  poppies  on  die  rock% 
they  would  perish  in  the  winter's  cold." 

^^  There  is  some  risk  of  this»^  observed  Sira 
Gudmerson;  <<  but  similar  dispositions  ge- 
nerally associate  with  each  other,  as  the  rare 
and  more  spiritual  substances  fly  off  from 
earth,  and  gather  together  in  the  r^ons  of 
light." 

*^  This,"  said  Thoma,  with  an  invduntary 
sigh,  "  is  not  always  so." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  said  Olaf;  "and  I  am 
sorry  for  it;  but  we  must  expect  that  hu- 
manity will  meet  with  many  a  trial ;  indeed  the 
more  sensitive  it  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
assailed,  and  to  suffer  from  the  shock.  How- 
ever, I  will  return  to  my  narrative.  The  poor 
woman  wished  to  be  taken  on  board,  hoping 
that  a  cruise,  if  the  wind  freshened,  would  be 
beneficial  for  her.  The  husband  was  reluctant; 
but  his  objections  were  overcome  by  her 
persuasions.     <  However,*  said  he,  ^  I  shall  not 
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go  far  to  sea ;  the  fine  weather  wSl  not  last 
long/ 

**  She  went  on  board ;  the  sun  shone  brightly; 
not  a  ripple  was  visible  on  the  water^  but  it 
gently  hove,  as  you  have  seen  it  sometimes^ 
into  little  pyramids,  and  on  every  pyramid  was 
the  reflection  of  the  glowing  sun.  The  tide^ 
and  a  whispering  breeze  which  occasionally 
Sprang  up,  carried  them  slowly  from  the  shore. 
The  dark  cliffs  arose  to  a  stupendous  height, 
in  some  parts  resembling  temples;  in  one, 
particularly,  there  seemed  to  be  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  at  the  summit  a  magnificent  en-* 
trance.  There  were  also,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  peaks  of  mountains,  whose  enow- 
dad  summits  were  dimly  visible  through  thin, 
but  silvery  vapoui*s.  I  mention  these  things, 
because,  unfortunately,  the  fisherman  and  his 
opmpanion  were  so  much  attracted  by  them,  -^ 
hq  pointing  out  and  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  more  prominent  objects ;  and  she,  as  well 
as  himself,  admiring  the  varied  scene*'  —  that 

*  It  may  be  fancied  that  this  engagement  is  too  intel- 
lectual for  a  fisherman  and  his  wife;  but.  Dr.  Henderson 
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it  was  not  until  the  sun  was  clouded,  and  the 
wind  rising  in  gusts,  they  began  to  think  of 
other  matters. 

"  '  I  shall  have  no  fishing  to-day,*  said  Wig- 
fried  londerson. 

**  *  Never  mind,  for  once,'  said  Lundisa.  *  You 
will  have  the  boat  to  yourself  to-morrow;  cyid 
then  you  can  do  what  you  like.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  if  it  be  fine ;  but  we  shall 
have  rough  weather  soon,  and  we  had  better 
make  for  the  land.' 

"  They  were  now  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  were  drifting  to  the  south-east. 

"  *  I  would  not  have  passed  Werandi  point,' 
said  Wigfried,  ^  if  I  had  thought  of  it ;  for 
the  wind  is  now  freshening  from  the  north-west, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  strong  current  to 
contend  with;  but,  if  so,  I  will  use  the  oars.' 


says,  **  I  scarcely  ever  recollect  entering  a  hut,  where  I 
did  not  find  some  individual,  or  another,  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  conversation  with  me,  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people 
in  the  same  rank  of  society  in  other  coimtries  of  Europe." 
—  Travels,  p.  25. 
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<^  The  boat  was  then  put  in  sailing  trim ;  and, 
like  a  living  thing,  she  combatted  the  rising 
waves,  cutting  along  almost  in  the  wind's  eye. 
Several  tacks,  however,  were  made  before  any 
considerable  distance  was  gained,  for  the  tide 
was  against  them,   and  as    they  neared  the 
point,  it  increased  in  strength.     Wigfried  gave 
the  charge  of  the  helm  to  Lundisa,  that  he 
might  push  on  with  the  oars ;  but,  on  looking 
for  them  discovered,  to  his  great  consternation, 
they  were  gone.     When,  or  in  what  way  they 
were  lost,  he   could  not  guess;  —  the  matter 
seemed  very  mysterious.     His  first  exclamation 
was  that  of  despair ;  but  he  soon  regained  his 
self-possession,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  his 
companion,  who  was  now  becoming  alarmed. 
In  the  hurry  (Lundisa  being  an  indifierent 
sailor)  the  boat  missed  stays,  and 'fell  away, 
quivering  and  reeling,  before  the  wind.     With 
much  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  exercise 
of  considerable  skill,  she  was  brought  round, 
when  she  lay-to   buoyantly  and  gaily  like  a 
sea-bird.    The  gale,  however,  was  increasing  ; 
-*—  the  moaning  of  the  wind  was  succeeded  by 
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rushing  and  thundering ;  —  the  dear  sky  was 
exchanged  for  thick,  dirty  weather;  —  the  pat- 
tering   drops  were    succeeded  by  drenching 
rain.     Hope  was  now,  apparently,  flying  from 
them;  —  the  land  was  become  invisible;   and 
the   boat,   plunging,    and    dashing   away  the 
smaller  waves,  was  yet,  sometimes,  struck  by 
heavy  seas,  which  made  her  reel  like  a  drunketi 
man ;  and,  to  increase  the  misery  of  those  on 
board,  she  was  fast  drifting  to  leeward.     Thus 
they  continued,  in   great  alarm,  the  gale  in- 
creasing, when  a  tremendous  sea  struck  the 
weather-bow  of  the  boat,  swept  over  it,  and 
floated  out  Lundisa  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
Wigfried  being  left,  clinging  to  a  rope,  and  the 
vessel,    dismasted,    struggling    for    existence. 
Providentially,  the  boat  recovered  herself,  and 
drifting  with   the   wave,  was   swept  close  by 
Lundisa,  who  was  grasping  her  little  one,  and 
just  in  the  act  of  sinking.     Wigfried  was  stu- 
pified  by  the  violent  shock;    but  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  seizing  her, 
got  her,  though  he  scarcely  knows  how,  into 
the  boat.      Every  bit  of  canvass  had  been- 
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Stripped  away,  and  the  little  vessel  was  drifting, 
with  her  side  to  the  wind ;  —  now  on  a  hill  of 
waters,  and  now  in  a  deep  valley,  in  danger 
every  moment  of  going  over:  but  Wigfried 
knew  what  alone  could  save  her^.  and,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  as  soon  as  his  wife  and 
child  were  safely  stowed,  he  seized  two  or 
three  of  the  stones  that  were  used  for  ballast, 
and  throwing  them  into  a  net,  fastened  the 
whole  with  a  rope  at  the  bow,  and  flung  it 
overboard.  This  served  as  a  check  or  drag 
for  the  vessel,  and  kept  her  with  her  head  to 
the  wind.  The  gale  was  now  increased  to  a 
hurricane ;  the  rain  was  pelting ;  nothing  was 
visible  but  raging  billows,  with  the  disabled 
boat  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath 
them ;  and  the  mist,  with  mountainous  waves 
rolling  on  in  the  obscurity,  and  threatening  to 
burst  upon  them.  They  could  do  nothing  but 
hold  fast  by  the  boat,  and  put  their  trust  in 
God.  They  were  driving  they  knew  not 
where,  except  that  it  was  further  and  further 
on  the  open  sea.  Here  they  continued  until 
the   shadows,  —  the   awful   shadows   of  night 
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dosed  around  them ;  —  when  not  a  star  was 
seen,  nor  any  light  of  the  moon,  but  occa- 
sionally,  a  gleaming  and  flashing  of  the 
tempestuous  sea.  When  the  boat  was  struck 
by  the  billows,  and  trembled  as  if  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  a  scream  would  escape  from 
Lundisa,  while  the  heart-rending  cries  of  the 
child,  and  a  groan  from  Wigfried  —  invo- 
luntarily arising  from  the  agony  of  his  soul,  — 
were  the  only  accompaniments  of  the  death- 
song  of  the  tempest. 

"  Without  being  prolix,"  continued  Olaf, 
"  I  may  add,  they  continued  in  this  dreadful 
condition  during  the  whole  night,  the  next 
day,  and  the  following  night ;  and  after  having 
been  made  the  sport  of  the  waves,  driven  in 
this  direction  and  that,  agreeably  with  the 
change  of  wind,  and  a  tempest  all  the  time, 
they  were  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
and  cast  ashore  on  the  very  top  of  the  tide^  on 
a  sand-bank,  where  they  were  left  almost. dry, 
within  a  mile  of  their  home.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  instances  of  preservation 
tliat,  I  think,  I  have  ever  known." 
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**  Indeed,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  it  is  an 
instance  well  worth  recording  and  remem- 
bering. They  were  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  it  is  a  tale  of  great  suffering ;  but  how 
many  are  «3cposed  to  days  and  nights  of  peril 
on  the  deep,  and  theii  sink  in  the  dark  waters, 
and  no  one  hears  of  them  ! " 

"  Ah,**  replied  Olaf,  the  tear  of  sympathy 
starting  in  his  eye,  "  there  are  many  such 
eases/' 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  repairing  the 
roof,  and,  very  fortunately,  it  was  completed  by 
the  afternoon;  for  about  that  time  the  gale 
returned,  and  raged  with  considerable  fury. 

Olaf  Bendlemer  possessed  a  smaller  farm 
than  what  he  occupied,  which  was  situated 
almost  close  to  the  sea,  and  rented  by  Leikner 
Ospen.  The  dwelling  belonging  to  it  was 
^ry  low,  and  being  sheltered  from  the  south, 
was  scarcely  afiPected  by  the  gale.  On  the 
morning  after  OlaPs  house  was  damaged, 
Leikner  come  and  offered  his  services,  which 
were  accepted.  In  the  evening  the  wind  was 
most  tempestuous,  and  the  rain  descended  iu 
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torrents,   so   that  he  had   much  difficulty  to 
return.     On  the  way,  he  discovered  a  light  two 
or  three  times  which,  from  the  situation,   he 
thought  must  be  at  sea;  and  after  a  short  time, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  moonlight,  discerned  on 
the  foaming   waters    what  appeared  to  be  a 
vessel.      The  shore  was  composed  of  shingle 
and  rocks ;  the  wind  was  driving  furiously  on 
the  land :    "  If  that  really  be  a  vessel,**  ex- 
claimed Leikner,    '*  God  have  mercy  on  the 
crew,  for  she  will  be  dashed  to  pieces ! "     He 
was  much  terrified,  and  getting  on  as  fast  as 
possible    to    his    house,  —  (the   wind   was   so 
strong  that,  sometimes,  he  could  scarcely  keep 
his  legs ;  and  at  other  times,  half  bent  to  the 
ground,  he  laboured  onward),  —  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  seen.     Then,  again,  he  en- 
deavoured to  descry  the  vessel ;  but,  his  vision 
having  been   affected  by   the   lamp-light,   he 
could  not  for  some  time,  discover  any  thing. 
At  length,  he  saw  it  again. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Leikner  to  his  wife,  who 
was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  "  the  vessel  will 
be  lost." 
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*"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  inquired  Gudby, 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  can  be  done,"  he  re- 
plied, "  unless  it  be  to  watch  the  fate  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  give  assistance  to  the  poor  sea- 
men if  she  be  driven  ashore/' 

Once  more  they  strained  their  eyes  in  spite 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  ship  appeared  to 
be  fixed. 

"  My  dear  Leikner,"  said  Gudby,  "  run  to 
Loftafell ;  the  kind-hearted  people  there  would 
never  forgive  you  for  suffering  any  one  to  be  iiX 
distress  without  calling  them,  whatever  might 
be  the  weather," 

"  Stay  within  doors,  then,"  said  Leikner,  "  I 
will  run  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  on  pretty  well,  for  I  shall  go  before 
the  wind." 

Leikner  wrapped  himself  in  his  rough- 
weather  coat,  and  set  off  for  Loftafell.  He 
almost  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  en- 
tering the  court,  got  into  the  house,  shut  the 
door,  and  was  actually  in  the  room  with  the 
household  before  any  one  knew  that  he  was 
come ;  the  storm  was  making  such  a  noise.        , 
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"  Why,  how  Ib  this?"  exdaimed  Olaf;  "  what 
brings  you  now  ?" 

"  There  is  a  wreck,  I  fear,"  replied  Leikner, 
"  down  on  the  coast." 

An  exclamation  of  painfcd  swcpdae  arose 
from  several  voices,  and  all,  in  an  instant,  were 
on  their  feet 

"  But  what  win  you  do  ?"  inquired  Malvina. 
**  The  storm  is  raging  fearfully." 

"  Is  the  vessel  on  shore?"  eagerly  inquired 
fflaf.. 

^<  Not  on  shore,  but  at  a  short  dbtaace^^ 
replied  Leikner. 

**  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  vessel?"  rejoined 
CMa£  -     . 

<^  Oh  yes,  I  saw  it  distinctly,  and  Chidby 
saw  it." 

"  Well  then,"  exclaimed  Olaf;  «  if  God 
permit  me,  I  '11  see  what  it  is." 

"  But  all  will  not  go?**  said  Malvina*      • 

"  No,  no,"  replied  her  husband ;  **  our 
friend  Gudbrand  is  unwell,  and  so  is.Sira 
Gudmerson;  besides,  they  know  nothing  .of 
the  coasts  and  might  come  to  harm..     JBibcdt 
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and  I,  with  the  two  men,  will  go,  and  you 
shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  invalids." 

Then,  preparing  himself  for  the  expedition, 
he  said  to  his  son,  "  Now,  my  dear  boy,  hurry 
on  Wigfer  and  Grimson." 

In  a  minute  or  two,  the  party  set  off;  and, 
like  a  ship  which  for  a  few  seconds  after  her 
canvass  is  set  makes  no  headway,  but  is  drifted 
back  by  the  tide,  so  Olaf  and  his  company, 
when  they  were  launched  fairly  on  the  storm, 
were  not  only  incapable  of  proceeding,  but 
actually  made  leeway.  Soon,  however,  they 
mustered  energy  for  the  occasion,  and  sprang 
on  against  wind  and  rain.  With  a  great  deal 
of  diflSculty,  they  arrived  at  Leikner's  house ; 
but  they  had  not  in  their  journey  perceived  the 
vessel." 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Olaf. 

"  No,"  I  was  not  mistaken,  "  replied  Leikner; 
"  but  I  fear  the  vessel  is  foundered." 

«  God  forbid  !"  exclauned  Olaf. 

As  the  rest  of  the  party  entered  the  doorway, 
Leikner  said  <^  I  will  return  in  a  moment ;  I 
unll  give  another  look  for  the  ship." 
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He  went  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
saw  the  object  of  his  solicitude  below,  not  fiir 
from  the  shore ;  then  turning  back,  he  ran  in, 
exclaiming,  "  Now,  now  l  the  vessel  is  below — " 
it  is  stranded !" 

All  rushed  out  of  the  dwelling,  Leikner 
leading  the  way,  and  went  down  a  steep  pathway 
towards  the  beach.  On  leaving  the  house,  Olaf 
had  prudently  desired  Gudby  to  get  some 
bedding  in  order ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  some  poor 
creature  may  be  washed  on  shore." 

The  moon  was  now  shedding  a  glimmering 
light,  which  faintly  flashed  on  the  boisterous 
waters ;  and,  as  the  party  were  descending,  they 
beheld  the  vessel,  at  a  little  distance,  grounded 
on  a  sand-bank  or  ledge  of  rocks,  with  the  sea 
breaking  fearfully  over  it.  The  wind  was  so 
tempestuous,  that  the  adventurers  were  fre- 
quently driven  against  the  sides  of  the  cliff; 
and  Olaf  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  swepl^ 
away ;  for  he  was  dashed  against  a  rock,  and 
then,  half  stunned,  was  about  to  be  whirled 
over,  when  Ribolt,  who  was  holding  firmly  by 
a  projecting  mass,  grasped  him  and  saved  tu^ 
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life.  When  they  reached  the  beach,  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  before* 
It  must  have  been  firmly  wedged  among  rocks, 
for,  although  it  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
sea,  it  did  not  move ;  and  sometimes  the  waves 
ran  so  high  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the 
masts. 

"Is  there  any  one  on  board?"  inquired 
Olaf. 

"  Two  on  the  bowsprit,"  said  Leikner. 

"  I  see  two  or  three  on  the  foremast,"  said 
Ribolt. 

"  Poor  dear  fellows  I "  exclaimed  Olaf ; 
"  they ." 

At  that  moment  the  vessel  lurched.  "Oh,  oh!" 
the  spectators  cried,  as  she  rolled  away,  and  the 
masts,  with  a  crash  which  was  just  heard  above 
the  thundering  wind,  went  oyer  her  side.  But 
she  soon  righted ;  and  now  again  she  was  afloat. 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  masts.     The 
huU  was   riding   on  the  waves,  which   rolled 
along  like  moving  hills ;  sometimes  it  was  lifted 
almost  out  of  the  waters,  on  the  very  summit  of 
a  billow;  and  then  it  seemed  lost  for  ever. 
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After  a  painful,  an  almost  breathless  pause,'  iit 
which  the  hands  of  all  were  inTohintarily  raised^ 
for  the  vessel  had  not  been  seen,  and  w»3  sup^ 
posed  to  be  g6ne  indeed,  flke  was  observed  ^- 
a  huge  dark  mass — riding  on  the  billows ;  and^ 
as  the  bowsprit  passed  across  the  infiint  nfioon, 
a  man  was  descried  on  it*  A  pause  of  d6ep 
anxiety  succeeded,  in  which  no  one  dared  to 
move  or  speak,  as  if  a  change  of  position,  or  a 
single  sound,  would  disorder  the  course  of  the 
wreck,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  seaman^ 
At  this  moment,  as  a  huge  wave  curled  to  dash 
on  the  shore,  a  man  was  seen  felling  in  the 
dark  shining  waters-  He  came  with  consider- 
able force  on  the  ground,  and  all  rushed  to  the 
spot  in  order  to  save  him,  but  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  under  current*  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  seen  again,  and  seized  by  Wigfer,  who 
carried  him  back ;  but  he  was  apparently  dead. 

Something  else  —  some  dark  object  —  was 
discovered,  struggling  apparently  with  the 
waters,  not  far  from  Olaf ;  but  it  was  swept  into 
the  deeps,  and  seen  no  more. 

All   eyes  were  now  directed  to  the  wrecks 
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which  was  approaching.  A  mountainous  wave 
rolled  it  on,  and  it  seemed  ready  to  crush 
down  on  the  spectators^  who  ran  back,  when 
another  wave  caught  it,  as^  it  were,  from  the 
tired  wave,  and  swept  it  with  a  thundering 
crash  on  the  rocky  shore.  For  a  moment  all 
were  paralised;  even  the  sea,  in  Olaf's  opinion 
(though  it  was,  as  he  confessed,  a  mere  fancy), 
seemed  startled  at  the  mischief  it  had  done. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  broken  only 
by  the  splashing  and  hissmg  of  the  foam,  and 
then  the  waters  were  covered  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck. 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?**  exclaimed  all,  as  they 
rushed  to  the  spot. 

^f  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone ! "  cried  OlafJ 
almost  distracted. 

"  No  I  no  I"  exclaimed  Grimson^  "  Here — 
here  he  is.'* 

The  poor  fellow  had  been  flung  from  the 
bowsprit  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  waves,  where  he  was  lying  senseless.  He 
was  taken  up,  and  put  by  the  side  of  his 
shipmate. 
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Wigfer  had  been  left  with  the  first  body. 
*«  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "  this  poor  fellow  is 
dead." 

"  We  must  carry  both,"  said  Olaf,  "  to  the 
house.  With  care,  and  the  blessing  of  Godj» 
I  hope  they  will  recover.  We  shall  have  dif- 
ficult work  ta  get  them  up ;  but  we  must  try 
what  we  can  do." 

They  waited  a  few  minutes  to  see  if*  any 
other  bodies  were  thrown  on  shore,  and  then 
began  their  toilsome  ascent.  The  second  man. 
revived,  and  walked  a  little;  but  the  other 
was  carried  the  whole  of  the  way.  When 
they  arrived  at  Leikner's  dwelling,  two  beds 
were  ready,  into  one  of  which  the  senseless 
seaman  was  put,^  and  his  companion  was  helped 
into  the  other.  The  latter  drank  some  warm 
whey,  but  was  much  exhausted,  and  said  little. 
With  all  the  care  and  exertion  that  were  used 
about  the  other,  no  signs  of  life  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

f'  Let  us,"  said  Olaf,  "  descend  once  more 
to  .the  beach ;  for  if  I  go  home  without  revisiting 
it,  I  shall  have  no  rest ;  I  shall  fancy  that  some 
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poor  creature  is  there  perishing.  Wigfer  and 
Grimson  accompanied  their  master,  but  saw 
nothing  besides  pieces  of  wreck,  which  had  beeii 
left  on  the  rocks.  The  storm  was  now  some- 
what abated. 

When  Olaf  returned  to  Leikner's  house,  h6 
requested  that  the  bed  with  the  senseless  man 
should  be  put  near  the  fire ;  but,  alas  !  he  soon 
perceived  that  the  poor  fellow  was  dead.  Tears 
trickled  down  his  face  as  he  looked  on  those 
pallid  cheeks.  The  eyes  were  still  unclosed^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  countenance  was  wrought 
into  the  expression  of  mental  energy ;  perhaps 
the  very  expression  which  had  accompanied  his 
last  effort  to  save  himself.  *'  Ah  ! "  said  OlafJ 
"  some  wife  and  perhaps  affectionate  children 
must  hear  of  this  event.  At  this  very  moment, 
probably,  the  partner  of  this  poor  fellow  is  look- 
ing at  the  angry  sky,  and  thinking  of  the  stormy 
sea;  or  lying  wakeful  and  full  of  anxiety. 
Dreadful  will  be  the  news  which  will  convince 
her  she  is  a  widow.  Oh !  I  can  imagine  the 
look  of  agony,  the  shriek,  the  fit  of  insensibility, 
the  return  of  consciousness,   the  groans  and 
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lamentations,  the  frantic  embracing  of  the 
fatherless  children,  the  cries  and  prayers  to 
Heaven  !  Poor  woman  I  may  God  support  her 
under  her  affliction  !  '* 

Olaf  turned  away,  and,  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  set  out  with  his  son  and  the  two  men 
for  his  dwelling.  He  found  the  household  full 
of  anxiety,  but  this  was  immediately  ex- 
changed for  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
deceased  sailor,  and  the  man  who  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  After 
Olaf  had  given  a  touching  account  of  the 
awful  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  Thoma 
said,  <^  It  is  probable  that  one  life  at  least,  will 
be  the  reward  of  your  exertion;  for  without 
immediate  assistance  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
poor  fellow  would  have  perished.'' 

**  There  is  no  pleasure  so  great,"  observed 
Galmina ;  '^none  so  pure  and  permanent  as  that 
of  doing  good." 

«  Yes,"  replied  Olaf,  "  I  suppose  that  is  true. 
We  must  always  remember,  however,  that  this^ 
as  well  as  eveiy  other  pleasure,  is  derived  from 
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the  Great  Benefactor  of  mankind.  —  He  is  the 
source  of  every  good.*' 

•*  Your  opinion,"  obserfed  Sira  Gudmerson, 
"is  correct.  He  gives  the  power,  and  gives 
direcdy  or  indirectly  the  inclination  to  use  it. 
Benevolence  is  a  native  of  heaven ;  —  It  came 
forth,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  dressed  in 
unsullied  purity  and  beauty,  on  the  morn  of 
its  existence,  when  God  determined  to  create 
intelligent  beings ;  -—  when  he  willed  that  others 
besides  himself  should  be  happy.  And  what  a 
wondrous  thing  it  was  to  bring  into  existence 
the  first  intelligent  creature  !  —  The  second  in 
the  universe  capable  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Benevolence  in  the  Deity  is  free  from  selfish- 
ness; but  in  man  it  is  mixed  with  alloy. 
Much,  however,  of  what  is  current  as  bene- 
volence, is  narrow  selfishness.  Oh  !  I  dislike 
the  doctrine  which  ministers  even  of  our  own 
church  have  taught,  that  man  acts  kindly, 
mercifully,  and  christianly,  only  because  he 
studies  his  own  interest,  — he  pays  it  as  a  price 
for  his  own  happiness;  but  this  is  low  and 
degrading  to  human  nature*     If  a  man  feeds 
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the  hungry,  or  clothes  the  naked,  or  supports 
the  feeble,  or  risks  his  life  in  order  to  save  a 
fellow  creature  from  a  watery  grave,  shall  he 
do  it  only  because  of  what  he  may  gain  ?  Is 
selfishness  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last 
^lotive?  Or  rather,  does  he  not,  as  it  were, 
draw  out  the  case  parallel  with  an  imagined 
one,  in  which  he  himself  is  the  sufferer ;  and 
because  certain  things  would  be  desirable  for 
him,  he  thinks  they  would  be  for  another ;  and 
without  delay,  unless  to  inquire,  *  Can  I  im- 
part the  help  ? '  he  runs  forward  —  not  creeps 
or  walks,  — -  and  with  a  willing  heart  bestows 
it.  Oh  1  surely,  if  there  were  no  increase  of 
happiness  in  this  life  or  the  next,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  benevolence,  a  well-regulated  mind 
would  —  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency and  propriety,  feel  desirous  of  lessening 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  present  as  well  as 
future  reward  for  Christian  conduct;  but  the 
selfish  man  looks  at  the  reward  only.  Here 
we  see  the  difference  between  the  truly  bene- 
volent  and   the  pretendedly   so.      One    con- 
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templates  the  good  of  others  first;  the  other 
looks   at  self   first.     The  former^   as   I  have 
observed,  would  act  benevolently  without  the 
reward;   the  latter,  if  possible,  would  receive 
the  reward  without  acting  benevolently.      In 
the  former,  the  whole  world  is  the  sphere  of 
his  vision  and  sympathy ;  in  the  latter,  self  is 
the  centre  of  his   hopes   and  fears.      Oh !  I 
dislike    to    contemplate  that  cool,  calculating 
method    which    weighs    out    benevolence    (so 
called),  by  a  corresponding  income  of  probable 
gain;    but   I   delight   to   see  it  arising  spon-^ 
taneously — '  Here  is  distress,  let  it  be  relieved]* 
If   the    latter    feeling    prevailed,    benevolent 
deeds  would  be  much  more  common  than  if  all 
men  acted  on  a   contrary  principle.     Let  us 
then  approve  the  method  which  brings  forth 
good  fruit,  and  which  brings  forth  much  fruit. 
First  other  men,  secondly  self,  ought  to  be  the 
rule  in  performing  kind  actions ;  but  too  fre- 
quently it  is  first  self,  secondly  others.     In  one 
case,   self   is,   in   some   respects,   a  voluntary 
sacrifice  to   benevolence;    in  the  other,  good 
actions  are  offered  up  in  honour  of  self — self  is 
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the  altar,  and  the  idol,  and  the  temple,  and  the 
world,  and  the  universe  —  self  is  all  in  all !  *' 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  Sira  Giidmerson  said,  ^  There  is 
something  poetic  in  benevolence.  It  causes  a 
man  to  disrobe  himself  of  self,  and  to  put  on, 
in  imagination,  the  nature  of  another;  and  to 
inquire,  <  How  should  I  feel  if  I  were  in  his 
condition?'  Benevolence  is  a  transfer  of  per- 
sonality from  one  to  another  — a  transfer  of 
interest  and  feeling ;  so  that  a  man  lives  in 
that  other,  and  endeavours  to  b^iefit  that 
other,  and,  forgetting  himself  for  a  time,  wishes 
and  prays  for  blessings  to  descend  upon  him." 

"  It  reconciles  us,"  said  Thorna,  "  in  som^ 
degree,  to  the  afflictions  of  life,  when  We 
remember  that  benevolence,  forbearance  love, 
and  many  other  excellent  qualities  are  by  these 
means  brought  into  action." 

"  Your  remark  is  just,"  observed  the  der- 
gyman.  "  The  very  shades  of  human  expe- 
rience are  the  occasion  of  light  and  beauty* 
In  nature,  light  is  the  cause  of  shade,  but  it 
is  only  in  morals  that  shades  are  the  cause  of 
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light.  An  uniform  state  of  being,  vith  our 
present  faculties^  would  be. dull  and  tedious. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  Divine  Governor,  in 
varying  our  wants,  our  possessions,  and  our 
feelings,  may  have  bestowed  upon  ua  an 
important  blessing  ?  '* 

"  I  believe,"  said  01af>  ''  however  much  we 
may  be  tempted  in  our  dark  hours  to  doubt  it, 
that  *  the  tender  mercies  of  God  are  over  all 
his  works.'  Many  of  our  trials,  and  all  our 
blessings  are  from  him.  Although  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Divine  Being  vary,  yet 
perhaps,  every  one,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  in  our  own  imperfect  vision  or  that  of  a 
more  perfect  kind,  would  be  found  encircled 
with  benevolence." 

^'  Without  doubt^"  added  Thoma — her  eye» 
sparkling  with  interest  in  the  subject,  — r  "  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity  extends  to  all  countries, 
whether  they  be  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  a 
burning  sun,  or  buried  in  shades  of  almofit 
perpetual  night ;  —  whether  they  be  furnished 
with  Juxuries,  or  exposed  to  poverty;— whether 
the  inhabitants  worship  the  true  God,  or  grope 
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their  way  in  darkness,  in  search  of  him  of 
whom  even  their  wise  men  (comparatively 
speaking),  have  scarcely  heard." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  observed  Sira  Gud* 
merson,  "  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
is  universal.  It  is  like  the  arch  of  the  heavens. 
We  fancy  we  perceive  the  termination  of  the 
arch,  but  we  go  onward  and  it  remains  un- 
changed. We  may  travel  into  distant  lands, 
or  circuit  the  globe,  but  the  heavenly  arch  — 
the  emblem  of  Divine  government  and  mercy, 
—  is  always  present." 

**  Yes,"  said  Thorna,  "  the  arch  is  un- 
changed, but  the  heavens  exhibit  a  diflPerent 
aspect  in  different  places." 

"  True,"  replied  the  clergyman ;  "  and  this 
is  still  further  illustrative  of  divine  and  human 
things.  In  one  part,  a  cluster  of  stars  sparkles 
in  the  depths  of  space,  and  in  another  part 
another  cluster,  but  all  bestow  light ;  and  thus 
the  Deity  varies  in  his  dispensations.  The 
base  of  the  heavenly  vault,  or  the  horizon, 
varies  also,  but  not  more  than  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  men." 
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Shortly  after  these  conversations,  the  family 
retired  to  rest.  On  the  next  morning,  Gud- 
brand,  Sira  Gudmerson,  and  Olaf  went  down 
to  Leikner's  dwelling.  The  weather  was  calm, 
and  in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been, 
beautiful. 

"  It  is  with  nature  as  with  men,"  said  the 
clergyman ;  "  smiles  and  tranquillity  succeed 
gloom  and  agitation.  This  morning  is  the 
more  lovely  because  of  the  recent  storms ;  and 
I  have  frequently  thought  that  the  smile  of  a 
dark-minded  man,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
momentary  overflow  of  pleasure,  is  more  de- 
lightful and  more  highly  valued  than  the  smile 
of  one  habitually  cheerful." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Olaf,  **  things  in  them- 
selves good,  are  perhaps  valued  according  to 
their  rarity.  Water  is  good;  but  we  have, 
thank  God  !  an  abundance  of  it,  and  hence  we 
do  not  feel  its  value;  but  I  well  remember 
once,  when  I  was  on  a  cruise,  and  becalmed 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  our  stock  of  water 
was  exhausted,  how  I  was  tantalised  at  be* 
holding    the   Snorra,     several    miles    distant, 
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bursting  over  the  precipices  and  falling  in  a 
mighty  mass  —  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  mingling  with  the  briny 
waters.  I  even  envied  the  craggy  rocks 
through  which  it  bursted,  and  could  scarcely 
help  exclaiming,  ^  why  is  this  delicacy  be- 
stowed on  what  cannot  enjoy  it  ?  Oh !  why  is 
this  waste  of  water,  while  I  am  perishing?* 
We,  certainly,  value  excellencies  agreeably 
with  their  scarcity;  and  thus,  in  respect  of 
good  qualities,  humble  conduct  in  a  proud 
man,  or  a  sparkling  of  wisdom  in  the  mind 
of  a  fool,  is  valued  highly  because  of  its  no- 
velty/* 

"  In  most  cases,'*  observed  Sira  Gudmersori, 
*'  we  may  conclude  that  rare  things  are  prized, 
and  that  whatever  is  prized  is  rare.  A  fool 
values  his  thoughts,  because  they  are  few; 
hence  a  fool  is  frequently  conceited,  and  a 
conceited  man  is  a  fool/' 

"  One  thought,"  said  Olaf,  "  suggests 
another,  and  sometimes  what  appears  to  have 
little  connection  with  it;  thus  the  question 
suggested  to  me  is,  *  What  is  the  differehce 
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between  conceit  and  pride ;  or,  indeed,  is  there 
any  difference  except  in  degree?" 

"  Conceit  and  pride,"  observed  Sira  Gud- 
merson,  «  instead  of  being  similar,  are  very 
dissimilar.  Conceit  is  confidence,  pride  is 
timidity.  The  former  is  a  high  opinion  of 
self,  and  a  conviction  that  others  judge  of  us 
in  the  same  manner ;  the  latter  is  a  fear  lest 
others  think  more  lowly  of  us  than  we  wish. 
Conceit  disregards  the  defects  of  self,  and  is 
careless  of  those  of  others :  pride  is  conscious 
of  deficiencies,  which  it  wishes  to  hide,  and 
strict  in  detecting  the  faults  of  others  as  an 
excuse  for  its  own.  Conceit  loves  society, 
pride  loves  solitude :    the  inclinations  of  the 

former  lead  to  its  cure,  those  of  the  latter  to 

its  increase. 

"  The  sea  is  now,"  he  continued,  "  spread 

before    us    in    all    its    glory,    sparkling   and 

glistening  like  an  ocean  of  light." 

"  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  Olaf,  "  how  tranquil 

it  is  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  last  night. 

There  is  a  heavy,  thundering  surf  on  the  shore, 

but  the  main  body  of  the  waters  is  tolerably 
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smooth.     I  hope  the  poor  fellow  saved  from 
the  wreck  is  doing  well." 

Just  then,  they  arrived  at  the  dwelling, 
when  Olaf  entered,  followed  by  Gudbrand. 
The  young  man,  to  whom  they  had  referred, 
wiMJ  sitting  by  the  fire. 

"  This  is  he,  I  suppose,"  said  Gudbrand  to 
his  companion. 

Olaf  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  began  to 
address  the  stranger.  As  the  latter  lifted  his 
head,  Gudbrand  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  who 
is  that  ?"  and  suddenly  became  dizzy  and  fiiint, 
so  that  he  leant  against  the  wall  to  preserve 
himself  from  falling.  The  stranger  was 
powerfully  affected ;  but,  recovering  himself 
a  little,  arose,  threw  his  arms  around  the  old 
man's  neck,  and  wept  like  a  child.  'Olaf 
involuntarily  lifted  his  hands  in  astonishment. 

**  My  dear  boy  I "  exclaimed  Gudbrand, 
after  tears  had  loosened  the  fetters  of  his 
tongue,  "  How  came  you  here?" 

"  I  have  been  preserved  from  a  watery  grave 
by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the/  kindness  of  my 
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eountiymen.     But  I  have  had  much  trouble  to 
pass  through  lately.'* 

'^  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
sigh;  ^'  but  sit  down,  my  dear  boy;  a  merciful 
Providence,  I  hope,  will  help  us  out  of  our 
difficulties." 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  no  sorrows,"  replied 
Marfrede.    "  All  your  family,  I  hope,  is  well." 

The  anxious  and  significant  manner  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  disclosed  the  feelings  of 
Marfrede,  and  awoke  remembrances  of  no 
pleasing  kind  in  Gudbrand. 

**  Thoma  is  well,"  he  replied,  willing  to 
relieve  him  from  anxiety;  but,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over  the  mind 
and  darken  the  countenance  of  the  speaker. 
Indeed  the  minds  of  both  were  similarly 
affected.  Gudbrand  remembered  the  con- 
nection which  had  existed  between  Thord  and 
Thoma,— the  preparation  and  all  but  con- 
summation of  the  wedding,-'-^ brought  about 
by  tlie  neglect  and  disgraceful  conduct  of 
Marfrede ;  while  the  youth,  on  the  other  hand, 
remembered    the    inattention  of  the  maiden 
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whom  he  ardently  l6ved»  and  to  whom  he  hact 
frequently  written  without  reeeiving  an  answec 
It  seemed  almost  unnatural,  but  the  joy  of 
both  was  suddenly  followed  by  a  painful  dnd 
Impulsive  feeling.  After  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  Gudbrand  sighed  deeply,  and,  as  if 
influenced  by  a  sudden  thought,  arose  and  said, 
as  he  passed  towards  the  acyoining  rooiaa^ 
^'  We  shall  have  time  enough  for  explaining 
every  thing." 

Marfrede  was  overwhelmed  with  conflictiii^ 
feelings.  Gudbrand  and  himself  were  in  a 
similar  predicament.  Each  imagined  himself 
to  have  been  ill-treated;  but,  as  it  is  frequenlly 
with  those  who  judge  harshly  of  othersi  there 
was  no  blame  on  ^ther  side.  If  all  the  fmeM 
insult  and  neglect  in  the  world  were  redoeed 
to  what  is  actually  such,  the  amount  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

Soon  after  Gudbrand  had  joined  Olof  in  the 
imier   room,  where  the  corpse  was  lying,^  Sira 
Gudmerson  entered  the  dwellingt  wh#re:  h#^ 
saw  Marfrede  sitting  with  his  head  restki^  on 
his  h^d,  and  apparently  much  dej^led.    ^1C3ll9 ' 
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clergyman  recognised  him  as  some  one  that  he 
bad  previously  seen,  and  going  towards  him 
exclaimed,  "  What  P'  and  then  instantly  re^ 
collecting  him,  "  Is  this  Marfrede  Bergman?" 
The  youth  was  so  much  affected  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  kind  pastor  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  his  young  friend,  and  began  to  bless 
God  for  having  preserved  him  from  a  watery 
grave. 

'^  I  am,"  said  Marfrede,  when  his  agitation 
was  subsided,  ^'  very  thankful  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  but  I  feel  myself  miserable." 

"  How  ?  why  so,  my  dear  boy  ? "  inquired 
Sira  Gudmerson. 

Marfrede's  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance 
-^he  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  his  fillings ;, 
at  last,  he  told  the  clergyman  that  although, 
his  meeting  with  Gudbrand  Magnussoa  was 
very  pleasing  at  first,  it  became  very  painfuL 

"  You  will  be  able,  probably,"  said  his 
counsellor  and  friend,  ^*  to  explain  every 
tiling  aqd  to  exc^lpate  yoursdf  from  blame." 

"  Fron^  blame  I    How?"   exclaimed  Mar-, 
fr^^     {^  I  fkW  Q0t.  blameaUe :   I  ]pbave  done 
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nothing  to  occasion  it;  but,  really,  I  think  I 
have  been"  Here  the  youth  seemed  uiH 

willing  to  trust  himself  with  the  expression  of 
his  feelings. 

**  Wipe  away  your  tears,  my  dear  boyj"* 
said  Sira  Gudmerson :  <*  the  path  of  life  b 
sometimes  rough,  but  not  always  sa  We  most 
hope,  and  put  our  trust  in  our  Heavenly 
Father." 

"  What  brought  you  into  this  part?**  in- 
quired Marfrede. 

<<  Have  you  not  heard  what  has  happenefl 
at  Sida?" 

•<  No." 

The  clergyman  now  began  to  rdat^  as 
cautiously  as  possible,  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  his  parish;  but  he  had  not  pro« 
ceeded  far,  when  Marfrede  eagerly  inquired, 
"  Where  was  my  father?  Where  is  he  now? 
Where  is  my  uncle  ?  " 

**  I  know  not  where  your  uncle  is."  - 

**  Where  is  my  father  then  ? "  inqiiiriad 
Marfrede,  with  much  anxiety.  .  ;  ■  > 

Sira  Gudmerson  made  no  repfy^imt  t^iilv 
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stflETted  in  his  eyes,  and  he  covered  his  face  to 
hide  his  emotions*  The  poor  youth  required 
no  clearer  commimication  of  the  painful  in- 
telligence. "  My  father  !  Oh,  my  dear  father ! " 
he  exclaimed*  He  arose  and  paced  the  room, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall  in  the 
bitterest  distress.  ^^  Oh !  that  I  had  not  lived!" 
he  cried.  "Better-— far  better  if  I  had  pe* 
rished  in  the  waters!  Without  my  father  — 
Oh  !  I  am  indeed  wretched  —  forlorn.** 

With  many  similar  expressions  he  indicated 
the  depth  of  his  feelings ;  but  when  he  became 
tranquillised  a  little,  he  felt  sorry  for  having 
indulged  in  murmurings  against  Providence. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  so  completely  brings  a  re- 
flecting man  to  the  path  of  reason  as  the 
consciousness  of  having  transgressed.  Pre- 
viously, he  imagined  that  others  were  aggressors, 
and  in  this  respect  debtors  to  him;  now  the 
tables  are  turned— he  is  the  transgressor,  and 
is  bound  to  make  advances,  humbly  and  re- 
pentantly, in  order  to  compensate  for  his 
conduct.  Previously,  the  balance  of  blame 
ffa»  supposed. to  be  on  the  side  of  another; 
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now  it  is  on  his  own  «de-^  he  -^an  condemn 
no  one  but  hiimelf.  So  that  the  man,  who 
rushes  into  anger  or  revenge,  is  eager  to  make 
himself  a  debtor  instead  of  a  creditor.  Mar» 
firede  was  become  humble  and  penitait^  and 
evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  resigriation 
to  the  will  of  H^eajea,  while  Sira  Qudmerson 
answered  the  questions  vrlnch  were  put  hf 
the  orphan  respecting  the  latter  days  c£  bis 
parent. 

It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned^  that  it  was 
in  the  meadows  near  Sida,  sooxi  after  the 
death  of  Gunlod  Magnusson,  that  laj^ied 
Bergman^  aged  fifty-eight  years,  died^  and  was 
buried. 

*^  Man  is,  indeed,"  exclaimed  poor  Marfrede, 
after  a  pause,  ^^  bom  to  trouble.  I  think  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  experience  lately. 
Can  you  tell  me  nothing  of  a  less  gloomy 
kind?  Where  is  Thorna?  Her  father  said  sjie 
was  well ;  but  where  she  is,  or  why  she  has 
neglected  me,  I  know  not." 

^<My  dem*  lad,"  replied  Sira  Oudrnerapn, 
"  if  it  be  any  source  qf  gratificat^oii  tp  yoi^  I 
can  inform  you  that  she  is  at  LoftafelL" 
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«  At  Loftafdl  l"  cxclainied  Marfrede.  "  Is 
$he  there  alone  ?-^  or,  at  l^st,  with  her 
father?'' 

^  Thoma^^'  said  the  dergyman,  perceiving 
the  indiretit  bearing  of  his  question,  *^  is  still 
TTiorna  Magnusson;  but'       ** 

"  But,  what  ?"  inquired  Marfrede,  anxiously. 

**  You  know,**  refdied  hi»  companion,  who 
feared  to  distress  the  poor  fellow  by  alluding 
to  Thord,  ^*  there  has  been  an  unpleasant 
feeling  between  Gudbrand's  family  and  your- 
self. You  will  now  be  able  to  explain  the 
whole." 

**  I  was  not  blameable,**  said  Marfrede. 
« I  ^ 

"  My  dear  lad,"  said  Sira  Gndmerson,  "  you 
shall  be  introduced  to  Thoma  and  her  fether ; 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  ^s|)Iain  the  whole 
affair.  For  my  part,  I  know  little  about  it. 
Besides,  I  think  &at  an  explanation,  if  sincere, 
is  better  without  than  with  a  previous  con- 
versation on  the  subject  j  for  if  you  were  to 
talk  over  th^  niatter  with  me,  and  convince  me, 
you  would  fedi  it  less  necessary  to  fay  attention 
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to  minute  particiilara  ia  cxpladidDg  the  idb^eet 
a  second  time.  If  I  can,  I  willpnKure  you  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  your  cause  to-day.*' 

^*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,''  said  Marfredfl^ 
his  eyes  brightening  with  gratitude  and  joy; 
*^  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery  in  tlm 
affair." 

While  Sira  Gudmerson  and  his  companion 
were  conversing,  Olaf  and  Gudbrand  paased 
through  the  room.  They  waited  a  short  time 
on  the  cli£^  and  then  walked  slowly  towards 
Loftafell,  but  were  not  overtaken  by  their 
friend. 

About  an  hour  after,  Sira  Gudmerson,; 
fatigued  with  his  hurried  walk,  came  almo^ 
breathless  into  the  room.  ^'  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late,'*  said  he;  *^  I  must  have  been  three 
hours  at  least  with  that  poor  fellow." 

i*  Don't  mention  his  name  to  Thorna,**  said 
Gudbrand;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
'^  I  really  don't  know  how  we  shall  mana^- 
this  matter,  for  she  will  expect  to  hear  spme: 
account  of  him.  It  is  a  very  awkward  affiar>> 
for  Thord  and  Eggert  are,  I  hope^  alive;  and 
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the  fernaer  is  eagaged  to  Hionnu 
was  her  accq^ed  iover  until  he  n^kcted  die 
girl ;  ami  even  now  I  know  she  is  partial  to 
him.  It  k  true)  sbewas  incensed  at  his 
conduct ;  bixt  if  she  had  not  loved  him,  she 
wonld  not  have  thought  so  much  about  it 
What  to  do  I  know  not*' 

^  Perhaps,  it  would  be  better,**  said  Olaf, 
^for  the  subject  to  be  gradually  introduced 
after  dinner;  and  dien,  if  you  think  proper, 
you  can  explain  the  whole  affidr  to  your 
daughter.^* 

<<  Do  you  thii^  it  would  be  right  to  invite 
Mar&ede  here  this  evening?"  inquired  Sira 
Ghxfanerson. 

««  On  no  account,*'  said  OucH)rand  "  We 
will  see  nothing  of  him  yet** 

«<  The  lad  says  he  is  not  Uameable  in  the 
affidr,'*  replied  the  deigynian. 

^  It  will  be  difficult  to  believe  him,**  said 
Gttdbrand,  ^^  uidess  he  tells  a  very  dii^etit 
story  fitna  what  I  eiqpect  to  hear.  My  (pinion 
isidttt  he  is  very  blameaUe." 

I  5 
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It  was  agreed  diat  Gudbraiid  himsdf  tboald 
andertake  the  office  of  preparing  Thorm^s 
mind  ibr  the  news  of  Marfrede's  arrival. 

*^  I  will  give  Lcikner  iitotmetionB,''  said  Olai^ 
^  to  pay  every  attenti<m  to  his  guest*^ 
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CHAP.  XXX* 

The  day  on  which  Marfredife  was  recognised  by 
his  friends,  was  to  him  a  day  of  great  suspense, 
for  he  was  continually  expecting  an  invitation 
to  Loftafell,  but  none  arrived*  As  soon  -  as 
night  closed  in,  his  anxiety  ceased,  for  he  knew 
that  he  diould  receive  no  message  before  the 
morning ;  and  with  Leikn^  and  Gudby  he  sprat 
the  evening  pleasantly. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  visitors 
at  the  higher  farm.  As  soon  as  Thoma  and 
Galmina  entered  the  room,  the  former  began 
to  inquire  of  her  &ther  whether  or  not  the 
men  were  recovered* 

*^One^  my  dear,"  replied  Gudbrand^  ^^is 
well.  The  other,  as  our  £riend  Olaf  expected, 
did  not  recover.*' 

<<  Poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Thoma;  ^*  I  am 

I  6 
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grieved  at  his  deatb«  I  am  happy,  however, 
that  one  is  restored;  and  our  friend  Olaf  must 
be  much  gratified  in  the  reflecticm  of  having 
saved  him*     Father,  who  is  he  ?" 

Gudbrand  was  determined  to  act  agreeably 
with  his  commission,  and  to  keep  Thorna,  for 
the  present,  in  ignorance  of  Marfrede.  lie 
replied,  **  I  did  not  ask  his  name." 

^^  Is  he  an  Iceland-man  1^ 

*^  I  should  think  he  must  be.** 

"  But,  father,"  said  Thoma,  ^*  it  is  strange 
you  did  not  ask  his  name,  or  his  couhtry ;  for 
that  is  the  first  thing  I  should  have  asked." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  her  father,  "  I  said  but 
little  to  him ;  and  then  I  went  into  the  toom 
where  the  corpse  of  the  dead  seaman  was 
lying." 

"  Is  he  a  young  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think,  rather  young." 

<^  Is  he  the  son,  or  any  relation  of  the  dead 
man?"  inquired  Galmina,  who  foneied  that 
pretty  much  ignorance  existed  respecting  a 
person  whom  several  had  set  out  to  se$>»id 
become  acquaip^^i  with. 
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"  I  do  not  think,  my  dear,**  replied  Grud-^  - 
brand,  **  that  he  is  a  relative  of  the  deceased/' 

**Now,  father,*  said  Thoma,   "you  know 
that  our  sex  are  inquisitive.    You  went  down' 
to  Leikner*s  house  for  the  purpose  of  leamii^g 
tlie  history  of  this  poor  fellow,  and  now  we  are 
anitious  to  learn  it  of  you.** 

Very  fortunately  the  announcement  of  din-- 
ner  closed  the  conversation;  but  the  dinnbr 
was  scarcely  over  when  the  subject  was  again 
introduced.  Gudbrand  now  was  not  so  desir- 
ous as  he  had  been  of  keying  the  secret ;  but 
he  was  anxious  that,  if  disclosed,  it  ^ould  be 
done  gradually. 

"Father,**  said  Thoma,  "you  did  not  say 
whether  the  yoimg  man  was  tall  or  otherwise; 
Is  he  tall?** 

"I  think  not.  He  is,  I  believe,  of  a  n^o- 
derate  height." 

"  Do  you  not  know,*'  she  inquired,  "  whether 
he  is  a  Dane^  6t  a  Swede,  or  a  native  of  thiti^ 
country?** 

"  He  belongi,  I  believe,  to  Iceland.** 

"  I  should  like  to  know,**  said  Oalmina,  "  to 
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mimt  fimoe  he  belcMkgs.  We  wiU»  I  tkiBk/*  she 
c<mtinwed,  addrenii^  bertdf  to  TbiMiia  and 
-  Malvina,  '^go  down  and  see  him  to-morrow, 
fiatt  Sira  Oadiiienoii»  perfaa^  you  saw  more 
oThim.'' 

The  clergyman  said  nothing.  ^  Ye%  I  dalre 
say  that  yoo,**  added  Thoma,  addressing  honsdf 
to  him,  <^  can  ffte  us  some  informatioQ  of  the 
stranger.'' 

'<  My  dear,  your  fiither  will  satisfy  your 
•inquiries,^  replied  the  deigjrman* 

^^  No,  he  oannot,"  said  Thoma.  <^  How  Igsag 
were  you  with  him  ?** 

**  Please  to  ask  your  &ther." 

**  Really,  this  is  strange  I**  exclaimed  Thorna; 
<*that  there  should  be  three  vi^tors^  apA  <ttlly 
one  speaker.  Sira  Gudmerson,  you  m^ist  tdl 
us  what  you  know  of  the  young  mati*  Fftther, 
may  he  not  ?*' 

<<It  seems  very  mysterious,"  observed  Qal- 
mina,  <<  that  Sira  Gudmerson  must  obtain  :your 
&ther^s  leave  to  speak  about  the  youth.'' 

As  the  word  youth  was  spoken,  Thorna  M^u^d 
to  have  a  strange  suspicion  of  somethini^  wfaiph 
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made  her  very  pdie.  It  (fid  not^  Iiow^eri  pre- 
irent  her  frcfia  saying,  <<Now,  fiither,  if  leave 
must  be  granted,  please  to^i&ow  Sira  Oudmer- 
son  to  answer  otir  questions.  Or,  perhaps  ottr 
good  friend  Olaf  will  give  us  the  infbndatton 
without  farther  trotible." 

"  My  dear  Thorna,**  i^id  Olaf, «« I  know  no- 
diing  of  him.    He  is  quite  a  sdranger  to  ine/' 

^  Then,''  said  Oalminai  with  taiuch  quicknesfe^ 
^he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  rest" 

*<  My  dears,"  said  Gudbrand  •*—  who  ^ould 
have  been  willing  to  turn  the  conversation  int6 
another  track— ^ for,  with  all  his  precaution,  it 
WIS  op^iing  too  rapidly —-<^I  do  not  claim  the 
right  of  interfering  with  any  one.  You  may 
ask  our  friend  any  questions^  and  he  will  aiiswer 
them,  without  — —  /* 

Thoma  was  become  suspicious,  agitated^  and 
impatient.  <^  Father,"  said  she,  ^<  is  it  any  one 
I  know?" 

Gudbrand  was  taken  so  suddenly,  tluit  he 
knew  not  what  to  say,  **  That  -—  that  you 
know,  my  child  ? "  he  rejoined,  with  some 
trepidation. 
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^  Os  &dier !  *"  «xekdmed  TltomB*  ^Me  ilot 
ke^  me  in  suspense^     Is  it  >        ^*^ 

Ttiorna's  searching  look  penetrated  :ber  fi^; 
thar*8  soul,  and  she  discovered  the  whole  txsy^r^ 
tery  before  she  could  conclude  the  s^itenee. 

«  Oh  1  **  she  exclaimed,  <<  *ris  Mar-.-^-,''  aftd 
sunk  on  the  floor. 

Galmina  had  not  been  so  penetrating^  as 
Hioma-— she  had  not  suspected  who  it  was.. 
Indeed  she  had  never  seen  Marfrede^  but  had  - 
merdy  heard  that  he  had  been  a  suitor  <^ 
Thoma,  and,  for  neglectful  conduct,  discarded. 
She  remembered  that  Thord  had  been  ahnost 
united  to  the  Sida  maiden,  and  she  was  encou- 
raged to  hope  that  he  was  still  alive.  Thoma, 
she  knew,  loved  M£U*frede;  and  a  meeting,  she 
reflected,  might  lead  to  an  explanation,  an  ex- 
planation to  a  reconciliation,  and  a  reconciliation 
to  the  establishment  of  Marfirede  in  the  place  of 
her  brother.  These  thoughts  intruded  them- 
selves suddenly,  and  agitated  her  so  mudi  that, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  invalid,  who  was  now 
raised  from  the  floor,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
in  order  to  preserve  herself  from  swooning* 
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Tlie  maiden,  however,  wbo  was  most  inter- 
ested in  Marfred^  was  still  senseless.  She  was 
conveyed  to  her  bed,  where  she  became  some- 
what better;  but  was  still  much  agitated,  and 
continued  so  throughout  the  night.  The  whole 
of  &e  inmates  of  Lofiafell  were  much  afiected 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  youth ; 
and  periiaps  aflPected  the  more,  because  circum- 
stances latterly  had  been  monotonous,  and  now 
a  little  ruffling  of  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  l^  the 
storm  and  the  return  of  Marfrede,  occasioned 
considerable  excitement. 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

On  the  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakr 
^t,  a  consultation  was  held  bj  the  honsdiold 
at  Loftafelly  respecting  the  discovery  whidi  had 
-engaged  their  attention  on  the  previous  day. 
.All  were  present.  Thoma  was  pale  and  agi- 
tated; Gudbrand  was  much  depressed;  and 
all  were  gloomy. 

"  What  can  be  done,"  inquired  Gudbrand, 
<<  in  regard  to  this  singular  matter  ?  **  . 

After  a  pause,  Thorna — ^heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
and  summoning  as  much  firmness  as  her  shat- 
tered nerves  would  allow — said,  "  It  is  a  dis- 
tressing afiair  — distressing  for  you  and  me. 
Really,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done.  It  is, 
under  existing  circumstances,  most  unfortunate 
that  Marfrede  should  have  come  into  this  part; 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  it  woid4  have 
been  unfortunate,  considering  his  conduct.    He 
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has,  I  believe,  justly  forfeited  my  esteem ;  and 
hence  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  see 
him.''  Then,  endeavouring  to  restrain  her 
emotions,  she  added,  but  with  considerable  tre- 
pidation, '<  The  engagement,  of  course^  that  I 
am  under,  prevents  me  fh>m  receiving  him. 
No,  I  cannot — I  cannot.  Thord  and  Eggert 
9gre  probably^alive.  Poor,  dear  Eggert !  God 
grant  that -—— " 

^^  Of  course,"  observed  Galmina,  **  if  the  poor 
fellows  are  still  living—-  (and  I  trust  a  merciful 
-Providence  will  restore  them  ! )  —  if  Thord 
should  return  ** 

**  Why  then,  of  course,**  said  Thoma,  inter- 
rupting her  friend,  *^  I  am  bound  to  fiilfil  my 
engagement  Marfrede,  I  am  well  aware,  acted 
shamefully;  hence  I  transferred  my  regard  firom 
him  to  Thord.  Thord  has  always  acted  kindly, 
and  I  am  laid  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
When  I  think  of  Marfrede's  conduct  it  seems 
inexplicable—- it  was  shameful.  The  more  I 
reflect  on  it,  the  more  unkind,  ungenerous,  jemd 
^nfeding  it  appears.  I  do  not  widi  to  see  him. 
No;  you  can  befriend  him,  and  contribute  to 
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his  comfort ;  but  he  has  separated  himself  from 
me-r— he  has  broken  the  chain  vhidi  'on»^ 
I  Ibndly  thought,  wsA  indiAsoliible  l^    '  :^ 

Thoma's  feelings  would  scarcely  allow  her  to 
finidi  the  sentence. 

<<  It  would  be  just,*'  said  Sir  Ondmerscm) 
^  before  the  matter  is  settled,  to  see  Marfrede^ 
imd  to  make  inquiries  of  him  respecting  his 
conduct.*' 

^^  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,*'  replied  Gud* 
brand.  ^<  He  broke  the  connection  with  Tborna, 
«nd  he  must  bear  the  consequence  of  it.  Be- 
sides, he  could  invent  a  tale  to  acquit  himself 
and  who  could  contradict  him?'' 
_  '^  My  dear  friend  ! "  said  the  clergyinafii ^ 
V  that  remark  seems  harsh  in  comparison  witHi 
yioiur  usually  kind  and  gentle  manner." 

"Trouble,"  repli^  the  honestrheafted  old 
man»  ^^  sometimes  sours  the  temper.  I  confriii 
I  am  not  so  cheerful — so  void  of  care^  aiid^'i 
9iay  say  of  suspicion -— as  I  used  to  be'f  a 
gloomy  instead  of  a  pleasing  proqpect  fe  cdn^ 
tinuaUy  before  me  —^darkness  instead  of  bi^t^ 
iiess  gathers  aroiind  me.    I  wii^  to  be  just  mA 
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the  lad,  but  I  fear  he  has  acted  disbonoundbly ; 
and  if  he  has  done  so,  he  will  probably  do  so 
again:  he  will  &bricate  a  story,  and  no  one 
will  be  able  to  confute  him.^ 

**  I  do  not  think  he  would  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive," replied  Thoma. 

**  My  dear  girl !  **  exclaimed  Malvina,  '^  how 
can  you  think  so,  and  yet  fancy  that  he  deceived 
you,  by  violating  his  professions  of  attachment 
and  constancy  I  ** 

^  I  know  not  how  it  was/'  replied  the  maiden* 
^^  I  have  said  that  his  conduct  is  ineaqpUcable;  and 
y^  I  do  not  think  he  would  act  dishonouraUy. 
However,"  she  added,  with  deep,  but  stifled 
regret,  **  the  matter  is  fixed ;  and  even  if  Mar- 
frede  eould  eiq>lain  his  conduct,  it  would  be 
useless.  Tbord— -Thord  has  acted  in  the  most 
open  and  honourable  manner;  and  I  am—- 1 
ttu  bound,  and  will  do  so— *-I  will  act  in  the 
same  manner  towards  him." 

<*Yes»"  said  Galmina,  eager  to  &vour  her 
iMTOtber't  cause^  without  appearing  to  be  offl-. 
ciouSf'^it^ifi  not  as  if  the  dear  boy  had  won  your 
r^rd^  and  formed  an  engagement,  by  any 
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means  but  what  are  faix  and  praiseworthy ;  for 
otherwise^  I  would  not^  though  I  love  hixa  much, 
endeavour  to  support  his  cause  *-*-  one  on  wlii<^» 
I  know,  his  happiness,  provided  God  haspi^ 
served  him^  depc^ds^" 

"  It,"  said  Olaf,  "  our  young  firiend's  broth^ic 
has  acted  honourably  with  Thoma*  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  similar  return. 
And,  indeed,  I  know  I  have  no  occasion  to  sug-^ 
gest  this,  for  a  noble  mind  will  act  honourably 
intuitively  —  it  needs  not  the  aid  of  persuasion. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  or  any  other  have 
over-reached  or  deceived  her,  the  contract  Qiade 
tmder  false  pretences  is  not  binding." 

<^  Thord,"  said  Thoma,  <^  has  acted  honour- 
ably— I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  it. 
He  could  not  have  prevented  Marfrede  from 
writing  to  me  —  of  course  he  could  not.  I  need 
no  arguments  to  persuade  me  that,  if  Thord  be 
living,  I  am  boimd  to  him/' 

**I  think,  however,"  remarked  Sira  Gud- 
merson,  ^Hhat  my  friends  Gudbrand  and  Olaf, 
with  myself,  will  call  on  Marfrede,  and  talk 
with  him.     If  we  find  he  has  acted  improperly. 
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we  will  inform  him  that  no  further  attention 
will  be  received  from  him.*' 

"  And  even  if  he  has  not** — observed  Gal- 
mina. 

"  Why,**  said  Thoma,  exhibiting  something 
like  unpatience,  as  if  inclmation  were  suffering 
manyrdom  for  the  cause  of  principle,'—"  even  if 
he  has  not,  why  then,  of  course,  we  can  only 
regret— Certainly,  it  is  now  too  late/*  Then 
rallying  her  sinking  spirits,  she  added,  "  I  am 
fiilly  engaged  to  Thord ;  and  I  will  not  be  out- 
done by  him  in  honourable  conduet.** 

"  Would  it  be  better  to  invite  Marfired^  to 
Loftafell  to<lay  ?  **  inquired  (Xaf. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Gudbrand. 

«  No,  I  thuik  not,**  said  Thoma. 

"Shall  we  then,**  inquired  Olaf,  "call  on 
him  tO«day  ?  " 

To  this  proposal  the  rest  agreed,  and  soon 
set  qff  for  Leikner*s  dwelling* 
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CHAP-  XXXIL 

When  Olaf  and  bis  friends  went  down  to  the 
lower  farm,  Leikner  and  Marfrede  were  on  the 
shore  collecting  fragments  of  the  vesseL     As 
soon  as  the  latter  came  to   the  honse^  Sira 
Gudmerson  said,  <<  My  dear  young  friend,  I 
promised  I  would  procure  you  an  intenriew 
with  your  old  neighbours ;  but,  as  some  of  the 
inmates  at  Loftafell  are  unwell,  we  thought  it 
better  to  pay  you  a  visit  this  morning.    1£^  as 
you  assured  me^  you  can  exculpate  yoitfself 
from  blame  in  the  late  unpleasant  affiur,  do  so  : 
our  good  friend  here^  who  has  fimded  hhnselfi 
and  daughter  aggrieved,  will,  I  have  no  donl^. ; 
in    that   case^  extend  to    you    the  haodi  of 
friendship ;  but  if  you  have  been  fiuilty,^coafe«i.jii 
it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  forgive  y^t*''     ;  a 
<<  I  was  extremely  surprised,  yestendagr,^  iaidis 
Marfrede^  ^^when   you    mentioned   tbt 
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picions  whidi  were  entertained  respecting  me ; 
and  I  cannot  listen  to  a  repetition  of  them 
without  pain.  I  have,  I  assure  you,  imagined 
myself  cruelly  slighted ;  for  I  wrote  three  times 
to  Thoma,  and  although  I  entreated  her  to 
send  an  answer,  I  received  none.'' 

**  Wrote  three  times ! "  exclaimed  Gudbrand. 
"  Why,  surely  you  forget.  Thoma  has  never 
received  a  letter  from  you." 

**  Never  received  a  letter !  *'  said  Marfrede, 
in  great  astonishment.  ^^  I  sent  one  as  soon 
as  I  arrived  in  Copenhagen^  another  about 
two  months  after;  and  a  third  in  the  beginning 
of  this  summer.  And  not  one  of  them  ar- 
rived !  It  is  almost  incredible." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Gudbrand ;  "  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  you  have  forgotten, 
and  did  not  write  three  times ;  or,  if  you  wrote^ 
foi^got  to  send  the  letters."  . 

..^  I  reidly  did  send  them.  I  sent  two  letters 
also^to  mj  dear  father,  and  received  one  from 
him.  ii^  iafcsrmed  me  that  Thorha  was  well ; 
fU}ltj||iS.i||«b4iU  I^heard  of  her." 

%Moti^  a^i^kkiit  must  have  prevented  the 
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arrival  of  the  letters,"  said  Olaf ;  "  perhaps^ 
shipwreck.  I  have  no  doubt,''  he  added,  ad«- 
dressing  himself  to  Marirede,  ^^  that  you  vn31 
act  candidly  and  honourably  with  us." 

"  I   solemnly  declare,"    he    relied,  ^  and 
being  under  great  obligations  to  you,  I  would 
i^ot,  in  the  slightest  degree  —  if  I  had  no  other 
motive  —  endeavour  to  deceive  you:   the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  is  correct.     I  sent 
three  letters,  but  have  not  received  one.     You 
must  be  aware  that  this  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  painful  to  me;   but  it  is  still 
more  so,  when  I  find  myself  not  relieved  of  niy 
mental   suffering — not    compensated    by   thid 
unravelling  of  the  cruel  mystery  —  not  soothed, 
but  censured."    After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
he  continued,  ^^  I  knew  that  Thoma  could  not 
act  unkindly  or  ungenerously,  but  I  could  nd 
account  for  the  long,  the  distressing  silence. 
Oh  !  if  I  had  not  sincerely  loved  her,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  unhappy  at  her  apparent  ne^ 
gleet.    I  cannot— I  really  cannot  express  ■    ■  ■'* 
Here,  the  remembrance  of  his  fedings  aii^t^ 
him  greatly.  •'      -  ^-j 
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«  Well,  well,"  said  Gudbrand,  « I  hop^  I 
think  you  are  sincere ;  for  no  one  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  endeavour  to  deceive.  To 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  or 
rather  to  his  allowance  of  painful  and  perplexing 
events  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  constancyi 
we  must  refer  these  occurrences,  which,  I  assure 
you,  have  brought  great  pain  on  Thorna  as 
well  as  myself;  and  I  fear,  if  you  are  stilL 
attached  to  my  daughter,  have  encompassed 
you  with  sorrow." 

"  How  ?  In  what  way  ?  "  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tracted youth.  "  I  thought  —  indeed,  you  told 
me,"  addressing  himself  to  Sira  Gudmerson, 
"  that  Thorna  was  still  free." 

"  My  dear  lad,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  I 
said  that  Thorna  is  free  in  one  respect  — -  she  is . 
unmarried." 

"  And  if  so,"  exclaimed  Marfrede,  "  and  I 
have  done  nothing  to  offend  her,  what  have  I 
to  fear?  —  unless  she  have-— and  that,"  he 
added,  clasping  his  hands,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
to  :  Heaven,  ."  God  forbid  I  —  transferred  her 
regard  to  another." 
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"  Do  not,  my  dear  boy,-  said  Sira  Ginir^ 
merson,  <^  distress  yourself.  We  know  not  thai 
he,  who  paid  some  attention  to  Tlnurnai  ^^ 
living/'  r.  ia 

^^  Then  she  has  had  another  suitor  1 ''   eao* 
claimed  Marfrede,  his  pallid  countenance  atid 
quivering  lip  evincing  the  agony  of  his  aoul^ 
^  I  cannot  bear  the  thought !    Another  !  Obf 
it  is  cruel !  —  It  seems  so.     Why  Thoma  and 
myself  were  united  from  our  earliest  days ;  ibr 
in  our  infancy  we  plighted  our  vows,  asd  con- 
firmed them  as  we  advanced  in  years,  and  when 
we  parted  —  OhI  it  has  been  a  dreadfid  parting 
-r-  we  renewed  our  pledges  in  the  presence^jof 
Heaven  and  the    eternal  God;   and  nocw/sbc 
has  broken  her  vows,  and  given  her  r^ards^fo 
another!  Oh,  no;  itoannotbe!*^-— — '*      .  ;  -ii 
**  She    was,"    replied    her    father,  :^^&^dl^ 
grieved  at  what  she  believed  to  be  yourr-jecfif  1 
and  neglectful  conduct;  for  she  hlid .c§ceiy«i^ 
no  letter  from  you ;  andy  in  addition^  iwaa  j^ 
formed  that   you  were  indifferent?  i^ospci^liitg 
her,  that  yoiir  attentions  wer&giveii  tg^>a&6tbei^ 
and  that  you  had  spdcen  d^radtogiy  ..5f  h^^ 
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hence  ^e  became  reckless  of  earthly  enjoymdnt^ 
and  almost  desirous  that,  what  she  believed  you 
had.  despised — her  regard  and  love -r*- you 
might  never  possess ;  and  thus,  in  a  fit  of  be^ 
wilderment  and  desperation,  she  yielded  to  .th4 
tolicitations  of  a  youdi,  Thord  Thordalston} 
who  ardently  loved,  and  was  very  attentive  to 
her;  but  the  earthquake  and  the  volcanic 
eruption  prevented  the  consummation  of  the 
xiuptiaR"  I 

*^  Merciful  God  I "  exclaimed  Marfrede;  "  I 
tbuik  thee  for  interposing"  And  then,  re- 
iBecting  for  a  moment,  he  added,  **  But  I  would 
nbt  rejeice  in  those  calamities-— in  desoUtioti^ 
in  suffering,  and  in  death!  These,  however, 
o<^me  in  the  order  of  Providence;  and  so 
indeed  do  all  our  sorrows*  I  am  not  very 
old,  but  I  have  had  much  to  suffer.  Where  is 
Th(H*na  now?  Where  is  Thord?  Oh !  it  cannot 
be -'^  she  cannot,  she  must  not  become  the 
beloved  of  another  I  I  have,"  he  added,  wie<^ping, 
^*  lost  my  home^  my  father,  my  friends  !  —  these 
,ar^  heavy  losses;  but  I  cannot.  Oh,  I  cannot 
lose  Thonuti;  this  is  heavier  than  all  l"  After 
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H  few  moments,  he  added,  *^  As  it  regards 
speaking  against  her,  or  neglecting  her,  nothing 
was  further  from  my  thoughts ;  and  my  con- 
tinual grief  was  that  I  could  not  hear  from  her. 
I  have  not,  in  any  instance,  done  or  even 
thought  any  thing  which  could  offend  her  or 
her  friends ;  and  it  is  hard  that,  without  fault 
on  my  part,  I  should  be  cast  off,  and  forsaken." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  said  Sira  Gud- 
merson ;  "  we  know  not  what  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence may  bring  about/' 

^*  I  cannot,  in  that  respect,  counsel  you  to 
hope^"  said  Gudbrand,  taking  the  youth  by 
ihe  hand,  while  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes ; 
^  but  I  assure  you,  my  esteem  for  you  is  re- 
vived ;  and  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  what  has 
happened.  There  is,  however,  no  striving 
with,  or  opposing  the  course  of  Providence. 
We  must,  my  dear  boy,  bend  to  superior 
wisdom,  and  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  consider  you 
as  a  friend.'* 

The  visiters  were  now  rising  to  depart. 

«*  Shall  I,"  said  Marfrede,  ^  be  allowed  to 
seeThoma?** 
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"  Why,"  replied  Gudbrand,  "  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say/* 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  it 
would  be  no  harm  for  him  to  see  her." 

«  I  should  think  not,"  added  Olaf. 

"  If  Thorna  wish  it  then,"  replied  Gud- 
brand, "  I  will  not  object" 

"  OhI  I  hope — I  think" — exclaimed  Mar- 
frede  —  "I  hope  she  will." 

Each  one  at  parting,  said  something  to 
comfort  the  youth,  who  was  much  distressed ; 
and  those  who  left  proceeded  on  their  way 
with  heavy  hearts. 


(  • 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

^  How  IS  the  lad  ?  What  does  he  say  ?^  in- 
quired  Malvina,  as  her  husband  entered  the 
house. 

"He  IS  pretty  well/*  replied  Olaf.  "  I  don^t 
think  the  poor  fellow  is  to  be  blamed." 

"Really/'  added  Gudbrand,  as  he  came  in 
and  sat  down ;  "  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  &r  lumV 
It  is  a  mysterious  ailair.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
three  letters  should  have  been  sent^  and  lost. 
However,  it  is  possible.  The  lad,  I  believe,  is. 
sincere ;  and  I  hc^  he  has  not  been  made  t^e 
dtipe  of  designing  persons.'* 

Jiist  at  this  moment,  Thoma  came  in.  "  "?"L 
fether,**  said  ahej  "you  have,  I  suppose,  seen 
him.     Is  he  not  —  does  he  not  seem  asham^  , 
of  his  conduct  ?'* 

"  My  dear  girl,'*  replied  her  father,  "  without 
doubt,  some  blame  falls  on  Marfrede,  but  T 
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question  whether  he  is  so  blamable  as  we  sup. 
posed." 

"  But  how — how  can  that  be  ?'*  she  inquired, 
<^  Is  it  not  evident  he  might  have  acted  differ- 
endy?" 

**  He  made  me  promise,'*  observed  Gudbrand, 
^  that  if  you  would  allow  him  an  interview)  I 
wmild  not  object  to  it/* 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Thoma,  "  of  whaij 
use  would  it  be  ?  I  should  gain  little  advantage 
from  censuring  him ;  indeed  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  hurt  his  feelings.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  had 
enough  lately  to  try  him — the  loss  of  his  parent^ 
his  propertyi  and  almost  his  life;  and  now  he  it- 
destitute,  and  in  some  respects  forsaken."  Team, 
started  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  these  words,  but 
she  proceeded.  ^^  And  if  I  were  to  discover  that, 
he  has  not  been  faulty — which,  of  course,  could 
haixUy  be  expected -— although  I  would  pray 
God  to  grant  it,  if  only  because  I  would  rather 
that  no  stiun  should  exist  on  a  character  which 
I  always  fancied  fair.  If  he  were  not  faulty, 
why  then,  £Eitlier,  you  know  it  would  be  of  Uttle 
luie  --^— -•"    After  a  pause,  she  added^  **  Butt  I 
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.  ihiiik  I  will  ^  Utii.  I  mfl  see  liiin  tnei^y  !» 
a  friend:  and  I  will  —  Inmst— I  will  ttot  be 
tinfaithfiil  to  my  engagements.  I  will  alwayi» 
endeavour  to  view  him  in  that  light.*' 

A  neighbour  now  entered,  who  remained  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  asd  consequently 
put  an  «id  to  the  conversation*  TTionia  de» 
termined  on  seeing  Marfrede  the  next  morning ; 
and,  immediately  after  breakfast,  Riboh  went 
down  to  Leikner's  house^  in  order  to  escort  the 
stranger  to  Loftafell.  Marfrede  had  been  far* 
nished  with  some  clothing  firom  Ribolt's  ward- 
robe, for  the  poor  fellow  possessed  nothing 
more  than  what  he  had  about  him  when  he 
was  thrown  ashore.  Two  or  three  days*  rest 
had  improved  his  appearance,  though  he  was 
pale  and  thin,  but  at  all  tim^s  he  was  an  in-> 
teresting-looking  youth. 

Thorna  was  much  flattered  on  that  forenodn ; 
she  paced  the  room,  walked  in  the  open  air,  and 
sat  down,  but  found  no  rest.  **  I  am  sorry  that 
1  engaged  to  see  him  to-day,**  she  said  to  her 
friend  Malvina.  "I  should  like  to  see  him; 
but  ohl   if  circumstances  were  different  •«— If 
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he  could  prove  himself  worthy  of  ny  ^cdn- 
fidence;  and  theiir  if  I  could  bestow  it  on 
him!" 

"  It  is,  certmnly,'*  said  Malvina,  **  bxx  unfor-; 
tunate  affiur.'' 

<^I  shall  meet  him^"  she  said,  (in  a  tone 
which  indicated  something  like  desponding 
reddessness,)  ^^or,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so, 
as.  one  who  has  forfeited  my  esteem  :  but  if  he 
convinces  me  that  he  has  acted  honorably^  why 
then,  I  shall  assure  him  that,  although  painful 
events  —  I  may  say  cruel  events — have  dis- 
solved our  connection,  I  shall  continue  to 
esteem  him;  and ** 

At  this  moment,  Ribolt  and  Marfrede  were 
beard  in  the  court* 

^'  Oh  I "   exclaimed  Thoma,  and  sunk  on  a 

seat — her  feelings  overpowering  her;  but,  in. 

a  moment,  she  arose  and  went  into  another 

,room«     Malvina  stepped  after  her,  and  said, 

.  **  My  dear  Thorna,  will  you  see  him  now  ?  " 

, ,  .^  No,  not  immediately.     I   must   compose 

jayself  a  little.    Let  me  see  him,  and  no  one 

'  I  elsew. .    . .  ^  > 
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and  her  sodl  She  ^ongiatiddU^  the  fonnesr  m^ 
his  providential  escape  as  she  introichiQed  Jikn^ 
ta  the  room  which  Thonia  had  Ieft«  *  He  loofced 
about  with  an  inquiring  and  anxKMis^  cQiEe^  a«4f 
expecting  it  to  %fat  on  her  from  wham  hehad: 
been  so  long  separated.  Malvina  talked  to  him; 
oa  various  subjects^  in  order  to  engage  his  attea^ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  he  seemed  to  an^w^r- 
mechanicallyy  and  smnetimes  his^  replies  were  anj" 
thing  but  relevant  to  the  questions.  He  scai^y . 
dared  to  ask  for  Thoma;  but  he  inquired  j£ 
all  in  the  house  were  w^*  The  kind  bostesa* 
begged  him  to  take  some  winc^  or  milk,  or  some 
other  refreshment ;  but  he  declined  it.  Findkig 
that  nothing  would  engage  his  aitentiont  bu^ 
that  for  which  he  had  come^  she  stepped  out 
for  a  moment,  and  then  returning  said^  ^^  I  will 
do  myself  the  ]^asure  of  introducing  you  to  ao^ 
old  friend."  .  ,r 

Harfrede  Unshed  deeply,  and- immediatdy 
became  pale.  <^  I  am  sorry,"  said  Miilvui%. 
^  that  circumstances  dbould  have  kqpt  yoi^  and 
my  friend  salong  apart;  but^  I  have  no  doi|d2)l^ 


added,  with  a  iBiiiHe  of  €?ncotfragement,  ^wiH^ 
sooner  or  latet-,  receivtefits  rewird.** 

f  he  heart  of  the  listens  "was  too  foil  for 
utterancse ;  and  he  followed  his  fair  condhctresi^ 
^most  inecfaanically  to  the  room  in  wludi* 
Thoma  was  sitting,  wfa^i,  opening  the  do^' 
for  Marirede  to  enter,  in  strict  compliance  widt 
the  maiden's  reqnest,  she  retired,  and  closed  fti' 
Thorha  had  assumed  a  distant  and  rather  dig4 
nified  demeanour,' such  as  is  natural  for  injured' 
beauty  to  assume.  Marfrede's  heart  was  foil,* 
attd  the  moment  the  door  was  dosed,  without^ 
uttering  a  word,  be  burst  hito  tears. 

'TbbmaV  proud  feelingr  began  to  sink;  hef 
assumed  firmness  to  waver;  her  afiected  sterh^ 
niess  to ^ften ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  she  alM^' 
w«  in  tears.  Former  feelings— -the  remeifl^' 
brance  of  departed  joys— the  mysterious  iii*^ 
fluence  arising  from  a  life  of  love  —  triumphet^' 
ovei-  ev^rjr  thing  •—  they  affectiohately  embraiced 
ei6i*oA»!'  '■'^' 

»  ThU  maotf^  had  determined  on  seeing  Mar- 
ff^eifc'  f(^  the-pulpose  of  questioning  him,  aiSF 
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blaming  him  if  she  found  him  Faulty;  h\A  all 
inquiries  and  reproaches  were  forgotten  in  the 
blissful  experience  of  being  again  in  each  other^s 
company.  The  clouds  and  shadows  of  life 
seemed  to  be  dispelled,  and  the  prospect,  for 
a  moment,  to  be  decked  with  enchantment. 
Every  thing  was  thought  of,  and  talked  of,  but 
that  for  which  the  meeting  was  appointed. 
However,  Thoma  soon  became  conscious  of  her 
injudicious  conduct,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, felt  a  bias  in  the  contrary  direction. 
**  This  will  not  do,'*  she  thought.  "  llie  chains 
which  ought  to  have  been  broken  are  now,  alas, 
more  firmly  rivetted." 

'  She  became  very  sad.  At  this  mom^it,  she 
thought,  and  the  impression  was  so  powerful  that, 
almost  unconsciously,  she  gave  it  utteranee, 
^'  Why  are  we  not  as  we  were?  Our  feelings 
are  the  same  1  Oh  I  why—"  Then,  recollect- 
ing herself,  and  ashamed  of  her  acknowledg- 
ment, she  drew  back  from  him,  and  resumed 
her  originally  cool  and  pain-*  exciting  demeanour. 
Marfrede,  at  first,  was  thunderstruck.  Then 
he  arose,  and  paced  the  room  in  agony  ;-aKid 
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tbefk^  acaroely  kndwiiig  what  he  did,  tbrew  YAsav^ 
«elf  at  her  feet,  and  wqpA  bitteriy.  It  was  a 
di^restaing  time  for  the  maiden.  What  codd 
she  do?  The  secrets  of  his  heart  were  open 
before  her  —  his  happiness,  his  life  depended  on 
her  ak>ne.  He  had  been  united  to  her  from  his 
in&nt  days.  —  Could  she  break  those  tender^ 
hut  powerful  ties?  Ckmld  she  declare^  what 
Marfrede  dreaded,  that  she  was  the  engs^eld^ 
the  unalienable  property  of  another  ?  She  could 
not— -she  feared  to  do  it ;  nor  could  she  yield 
to  any  thing  which  would  dissolve  the  engage«i> 
ment  she  had  made  with  Thord — her  honour, 
her  religion  forbade  it.  When  Marfrede  ex- 
claimed, "  My  beloved  Thorna  I — beloved  from 
my  earliest  days  —  and  never  have  I  been  faith-^ 
less,  or  unmindful  of  you ;  but  your  presence 
was  my  joy,  and  your  absence  my  deepest  grief-— 
Oh  !  do  consent  to  calm  my  agitated  soul.  Tell 
me,  what  you  have  frequently  given  me  some 
reason  to  hope,  and  to  delight  myself  with,  that 
in  heart  and  soul  we  are  one  !     That— — ^' 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Thorna,  interrupting  him, 
"  I  cannot  —  I  will  not  deceive  you.    I  cannot 


be  yours  !  No>  I  cannot  I  I  must  tear  myself 
from  you,  though  it  be  with  unspeakable  agony 
-—  I  must  —  there  is  a  vow  —  a  seal  set  on  me 
•r*  I  am  the  proper^  of  another.  Alas !  alas ! 
uiy  fete  is  fixed  ! " 

As  Thoma  raved  thus  madly,  she  sprang  up^. 
and  Marfrede  fell  on  the  floor  as  dead.  When 
opening  the  door,  she  turned  and  cau^t  a 
glimpse  of  her  lover  on  the  ground.  The  first 
impulse  was  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms;  and;, 
if.it  pleased  God,  to  breathe  out  her  life  with 
his[.  But  she  had  scarcely  begun  to  turn  back; 
yrhen  a  sudden  impulse  prompted  her;  she 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  almost  flying  into 
the  apartment  where  the  household  were  ^ 
sitting,  gave  a  long  and  appalling  shriek,  and 
£^11  into  the  arms  of  her  father. 


■\    r:j-  ■'..-•*• 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

When  Thoma  burst  into  the  room,  the  com- 

"'  '  .  .      :  '"2' 

pariy  were  dreadfully  alarmed.  All  however 
gathered  around  her;  and,  in  a  few  moment^ 
she  pointed  to  the  door,  and  in  a  gasping  hys-^ 
teric  voic^  cried,  "Marfrede!"  Olaf  and  some 
others  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and ' 
found  him  lying  on  the  ground,  senseless.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  could  be 
restored,  and  then  his  mental  anguish  was  so 
great  as  to  melt  those  around  him  into  tears. 

Thoma  now  regretted  that  she  had  seen 
Marfrede ;  and  during  her  excitation,  declared  ^ 
she  would  **  not  see  him  again  until  — — " 
What  this  meant  no  one  knew ;  but  it  referred, 
probably,  to  some  beamings  of  hope,  which, 
just  then,  flashed  on  her  mind.  However,  she 
did  not  see  him  for  a  considerable  period ;  and 
although  Marfrede  was  sometimes  invited  to 
Loflafell,   the  maiden   kept  herself  secluded. 
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Her  engagement  with  Thord  had  been,  un- 
fortunately, premature ;  yet,  as  it  was  in  some 
respect  voluntary ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  she 
imagined,  had  acted  honourably;  she  was 
determined  not  to  break  it.  Few  can  imagine 
the  feelings  which,  like  canker-worms,  preyed 
on  the  minds  of  Marfrede  and  Thorna  during 
Uiis  banishment  from  each  other.  It  was 
intended  that  the  former  should  continue  for 
the  winter  with  Leikner;  but  he  felt  so  miserable 
at  being  almost  in  the  presence  of  Thorna,  and 
yet  deprived  of  her  company,  that  he  deter- 
mined, although  it  was  late  in  the  season,  to. 
aet  off  for  Reykiavick,  at  which  place  aji  uncle 
of  his  resided. 

. .  The  weather  now,  owing  to  a  prevalence  oi 
westerly  winds,  was  comparatively  mild;  and 
there  was  but  little  snow  on  the  ground.  On 
^  fine  day  in  December,  Marfrede,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  his  friends, 
departed  for  Reykiavick,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Ribolt  as  far  as  Hollt.  Gudbrand,  sent 
letters  by  Marfrede,  to  a  friend  of  his;.f^t  .t)^e 
oapttal  of  Iqelfuid.     On  the  third  dftY  BifepU 
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returned,  bringing'intelligence  that  the  journey 
had  been  tolerably  good;  but  the  people,  in 
almost  all  parts,  were  in  great  distress  owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  pasture  and  provisions. 

Poor  Thoma  was  agitated  by  many  conflict* 
ing  feelings.  She  had  been  distressed  at 
Marfrede's  presence,  and  now  she  was  distressed 
at  his  absence.  Sometimes  she  felt  confident 
that  Thord  was  living;  at  other  times,  she 
concluded  he  was  dead.  She  was  determined^ 
however,  to  act  with  the  sternest  honour,  what* 
ever  sacrifice  might  be  necessary ;  but  continual 
mental  excitement  undermined  her  health—^ 
plucked  the  roses  from  her  cheeks,  making  her 
countenance  like  monumental  stone;  dimned 
the  brightness  of  her  eye  and  the  sparkling 
buoyancy  oif  her  spirits. 

Ribolt  had  scarcely  returned  a  week,  when 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  indeed  for  two 
days  it  was  incessant,  and  tne  inmates  of 
Loftafell  were  almost  entombed  in  it;  they 
could  go  no  where  without  cutting  a  lane 
through  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  cattle, 
fortunately,  was  housed;  but  some  of  the  poor 
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horsey  which  after  a  short  time  could  find  no 
gcais^  made  their  way  back  to  the  famu  Am 
the  winter  seemed  likely  to  be  severe,  Olaf  and 
his  friends  calculated  on  spending  two  pir  l^ree 
itionths  almost  insulated  firom  the  rest  of  the 
inn^rld,*  They  were  now  a  little. independent 
community,  holding  no  intercourse  with  any 
but  Leikner,  and  one  or  two  neighbours.  Th . 
great  world,  with  its  millions,  was  nothing  to 
them ;  they  seemed  like  the  original,  or  if  not 
the  original,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  eartfav' 
It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  inmates  of 
Loftafell  that  they  were  thus  secluded;  for  there 
tvBs  a  great  deal  of  distress  at  this  time  in  many^ 
parts  of  Iceland ;  and  Olaf^  if  he  had  beard  of 
poverty,  would  have  endeavoured  to  relieve  it : 
but^  probably,  he  would  have  gone  further  thaA 
he  ought ;    for  his  means  were  scanty,  and  be 

had  several  new  dependants  on  his  resouirei^ 

.  .  ■.  '.' '  '■   *■ 

*  "  la  general,  no  Icelander  undertakes  n  joum^.  of 
greater  length  the  whole  winter,  than  to  his  parish  ctoitcli;. 
and  it  often  happens,  though  never  without  reluctapce, 
that  he  must  abandon  even  this  tour  for  weeS^s  togitSib'." 
'r^HenderMn*t  Travels,  p^  27S^  ..>:.:     jai 
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I^  on  tlie  Other  hand,  he  and  his  friends  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  general  distressy  assdl 
maable  to  relieve  it,  they  would  have  been  v^ 
unhappy ;  as  it  was  they  were  tranquil.  Good 
old  Gudbrand,  it  is  true,  had  two  or  three 
sources  of  unhappiness ;  the  loss  of  his  wife 
md  daughter,  the  absence  of  Eggert,  and  the 
wreck  of  his  property.  Thorna  had  att^ 
additbnal  source  of  distress  in  the  painful 
situation  of  Marfrede  and  herself.  Sira  Gud^ 
xobrsoa  was  anxious  on  several  accounts ;  for  his 
fiiture  prospects,  like  those  of  his  fiiends,  wem 
darJc  and  uncertain.  Olaf  and  his  family  aldo 
Had:  no  little  cause  of  alarm  in  the  volcano,  smd 
^  prospect  of  scanty  crops  —  for  the  land  hadi 
b^en  injured  by  sulphur  and  ashes.  However^; 
a)L  Were  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 
hi^^ings  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them.r 
Xbey  .endeavoured  to  lessen  each  other^a^ 
anxieties  by  sympathy  and  acts  of  kindness. 
Thiey  ■spent  their  days  in  active  engagement, 
an3uieiif  evenings  in  conversation  and  reading. 
.^TP^^fi|]^  with  little  variations 

until  the  middle  of  M^ch,  when  the  snow 
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began  to  lessen,  and  the  weather  to  grow  mild- 
er. In  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  however, 
the  air  became  intensely  cold,  owing,  it  was 
supposed,  to  large  accumulations  of  drift-ice  on 
the  northern  coast.  In  April,  the  winter  broke 
up,  and  spring  in  its  freshness  and  beauty  began 
to  reign.  This  period  brought  about  important 
occurrences. 


,..•       t       1-    -s*' 
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CHAP.  XXXV- 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  that  a  messenger  on  horseback 
came  to  Olaf  Bendlemer's,  bringing  letters  for 
Gudbrand  Magnusson.     The  old  man  received 
them  from  the  hand  of  Ribolt  with  some  agita- 
tion, not  knowing  whether  they  contained  tidings 
of  good  or  evil.     With  a  trembling  hand,  he 
opened  one,  and  saw  the  signature  of  his  friend 
Runolph  Sigfusson  of  Reykiavick,  to  whom  be 
had  sent  a  letter   by   Marfrede.     A  hurried 
glance  cheered  him  with  good  tidings ;  his  eye 
brightened;  he  handed  the  letter  to  Thoma, 
and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  child  !  comfort  your- 
self, and  thank  Gk)d ;  for  light  is  now  beginning 
to  shine  out  of  darkness.     We  shall  not  be  so 
destitute  and  miserable  as  we  feared.^ 

Thorna  looked  eagerly  at  the  letter,  and  ex- 
claimed, *<Yes,  indeed;  God  is  good."     And 
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then,  reading  a  little  further,  added,   ^^Dear 
man  I  he  is  very,  very  kind.** 

Olaf  now  entered,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
altered  countenances  of  his  guests.  "  Good 
news,  I  hope,**  said  he. 

"  Yes,'*  replied  Gudbrand.  **  But  here,  look 
at  the  letter.  Thbrna,  my  dear,  hand  the 
letter.** 

While  Olaf  was  looking  on  it,  Gudbrand 
3tood  near  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
countenance  of  his  friend,  ready  to  unite  with 
him  in  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude,  as  soon 
as  the  contents  of  the  letter  should  have  been 
perceived.  Gudbrand's  eyes  were  sparkling 
with  joy,  and  not  the  less  so  because  a  tear 
or  two  was  stealing  forth.  **  Yes,"  said  Olaf; 
**this  is  a  very  favourable  offer;  and  it  was 
very  kind.'*  Gudbrand  was  about  to  respond, 
but  his  feelings  were  too  powerful,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  After  his  joyous  agitation  was  a 
little  subsided,  he  began  to  converse  with  his 
friend  on  the  new  prospect  which  was  opened . 
before  him,  "  The  farm,'*  said  he,  "  whiph  he 
speaks  of,  is  at  Dyverstadt ;  and  I  am  to  have  it 
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for  a  trifling  rental.    It  is,  I  should  think,  from 
the  description  of  it,  a  very  productive  fiirm." 

**  I  have  heard  of  the  place,"  replied  Ola^" 
and  I  know  the  person  who  occupied  it.  Poor 
£dIow  !  I  perceive  he  is  dead.  The  farm  is  one 
of  the  best  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  know 
your  friend  too.     He  is  a  worthy  man." 

<<  Runolph  Sigfusson  has  been  known  to 
me,"  said  Gudbrand,  "for  more  than  twenty 
years;  and  I  believe  he  has  been  my  friend 
ever  since  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  I 
did  not  fear  that  an  application^  in  the  midst 
of  my  distress,  would  be  disregarded,  if  he  had 
any  means  of  helping  me.  Here  are  two  other 
letters." 

Gudbrand  opened  one,  and  found  it  addressed 
to  him  by  an  old  friend,  who  sympathised  with 
him  in  his  trouble,  and  congratulated  him  on 
obtaining  what  would  probably  be  a  source  of 
profit  and  comfort.  The  letter  requested  him 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  setting  oft*  for 
Reykiavick.  The  other  was  a  letter  from  Mar-^: 
frede ;  who,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
had  been  allowed  to  complete  his  studies  at  the 

VOL.   II.  L 
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school  of  Holum ;  and  to  be  ordained  for  the 
mmistry  by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  He  wa9 
now  about  to  take  a  curacy,  as  an  assistant  to  an 
elderly  minister  at  Steinhollt,  a  place  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  Gudbrand's  new  re- 
sidence. 

Thoma  was  so  much  elated  with  the  contents 
of  the  first  letter,  that  she  flew  with  the  news  to 
her  hostess  and  Galmina,  who  rejoiced  with  the 
maiden  on  her  brightening  prospects.  But,  asr 
human  experience  is  not  long  cloudless,  their 
joy  was  turned  into  sorrow  on  the  reflection 
that  they  must  quickly  part.  They  had  cal* 
culated  on  spending  togeUier  at  least  a  month 
or  two  longer;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
period,  Gralmina  intended  to  go  to  Eydal,  the 
place  of  her  residence. 

Then  Thoma  inquired  for  the  messenger, 
that  she  might  give  to  him  some  of  the  over- 
flowings of  a  grateful  heart,  and  found  him 
alone  in  the  kitchen.  After  she  had  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  his  journey,  and  said 
many  kind  things  to  him,  the  man  evinced  some* 
thing  like  satis&ction,  and  a  consciousness  that 
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he  could  repay  one  favour  by  another,  while  he 
searched  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  letter 
which  he  handed  to  the  maiden,  and  asked  if 
it  was  not  intended  for  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  eagerly ;  and,  without  adding 
a  word,  except  as  hurried  thanks,  slipped  away 
to  examine  its  contents.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Marfrede,  who  entreated  her  to  lay  aside  the 
prejudices  which  she  had  formed  against-  him, 
and  to  allow  him  once  more  to  see  her,  and 
supplicate  her  favour.  "  I  am  now,"  said  he, 
**  about  to  enter  the  ministerial  office  —  I  hope 
with  pure  hands;  for,  although  an  unworthy 
servant  of  my  Heavenly  Master,  I  believe  my 
motives  are  good;  but  as  sure  as  this  is  so,  I 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  I  have  not  willingly  done  any  thing, 
or  culpably  neglected  any  thing,  which  would 
cause  the  displeasure  of  my  beloved  Thorna." 

The  maiden  read,  and  wept ;  then  read,  and 
wept  again.  She  could  not  doubt  the  writer's 
declaration ;  and  now  she  began  to  lament  more 
bitterly  than  ever,  that  she  had  made  such  an 
engagement  with   Thord.      "  Marfrede,"   she 
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exclaimed,  giving  expression  to  her  emotions, 
<^  is,  I  believe,  faultless ;  and  he  will  reside  not 
far  from  us;  and  yet,  if  TlK>rd  be  living,  I  must 
\)e  wedded  to  him  !'* 

The  new  cause  of  excitement,  however —  thp 
removal  to  Dyverstadt  —  diverted  Thoma's 
mind  in  some  degree,  so  that  she  thought  less 
of  her  lovers.  As  the  weather  was  improving, 
it  was  decided  that,  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
Gudbrand  and  his  daughter,  with  Sira  Gud- 
merson  —  for  the  former  would  not  go  without 
the  latter  —  should  set  off  for  Reykiavick ;  and 
Galmina,  on  the  same  day,  intended  to  start  for 
Eydal- 

The  messenger  returned,  the  fortnight  slipped 
away,  and  the  important  morning  arrived,  when 
Olaf  accompanied  those  who  departed  for  the 
capital,  and  Ribolt  set  off  with  Galmina*  Many 
tears  had  been  shed,  at  first,  accompanied  with 
sparklings  of  joy ;  but  now,  when  the  tUne  was 
actually  arrived,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
parting,  and  there  were  tears —7  bijter  tears ; 
shadows  —  dark,    imvaried  shadows :    it    was 

...  •      iT  >  .     > 

almost  a  heart- breaking  separation.     Friends 
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in  prosperity  are  united  with  bright  and  joyous 
cords,  (if  the  word  joyous  be  allowed,)  which 
sparkle  even  when  they  are  snapped  asunder ; 
but  friends  in  misfortune  are  united  by  the  web 
of  painful  sympathy,  which  darkens  when  it  is 
strained  or  broken. 

Gudbraiid  requested  that,  if  his  young  friend 
and  Ribolt,  who  were  going  to  Eydal,  found 
Eggert  there,  they  would  send  him  immediately 
to  Reykiavick.  "But,  my  dears,'*  he  added, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh;  "be  careful  how  you 
allude  to  — ."  The  old  man's  lip  quivered, 
and  his  countenance  told  the  rest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Eggert,  if  alive,  knew  nothing 
of  his  mother's  or  sister's  death. 
-  Olaf  proceeded  as  far  as  Hollt  with  his 
friends,  and  then,  commending  them  to  th^ 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  returned.  The 
travellers  had  a  fatiguing  journey  to  Reyki- 
avick; but  being  inspirited  by  hope,  they  bore 
it  patiently ;  and  at  last  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Runolph  Sigfusson  and  his  family. 
iThere  was  good  news  for  Sira  Gudmerson. 
The  clergyman  of  Djrverstadt  was  removed  to 
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another  parish,  and  the  recent  minister  of  Sida 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

A  short  time  only  was  spent  at  Reykiavick, 
for  the  period  was  fast  approaching  for  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  Gudbrand  was  desirous  of 
reaching  his  new  abode.  Though  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  still  tolerably  vigorous,  and  anxi- 
ous to  employ  himself  once  more  in  his  accus- 
tomed duties.  The  distance  was  about  seventy 
miles,  and  lay  on  the  north  of  the  capital,  so 
that  the  journey  occupied  four  days ;  for  being 
obliged  to  take  several  horses  with  them,  heavily 
laden,  they  could  travel  but  slowly. 

When  Oudbrand  arrived,  and  entered  the 
dwelling,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  God 
for  giving  him  a  resting-place.  Thorna  and 
Sira  Gudmerson  joined  him,  and  offered  up 
prabes  to  the  same  benevolent  Being. 

The  house  was  tolerably  good  for  an  Iceland 
house,  the  majority  of  which  are  little  better 
than  huts ;  and  the  best  is  only  good  in  com- 
parison  with  the  rest.*  The  farm  was  pleasantly 

*  Much  difference  of  opinion,  however,  has  ejdsted  re- 
specting Icelandic  dwellings^  Kerguelen  says,  MM.  Hor- 
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situated ;  the  scenery  on  the  north  was  bounded 
by  rugged  mountains,  now  silvered  by  the  sun ; 
while  on  the  south  was  a  deep  and  lovely  val- 
ley. Thorna's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  pic- 
turesque stream,  which,  cradled  in  the  hills, 
glided  forth  almost  imperceptibly,  and  came 
rattling  down  amongst  the  rocks,  sparkling  and 
dashing  its  foam  about.  Then  it  pursued  a 
more  even  course,  until  it  abruptly  vanished 
among  dark  caverns :  after  a  short  time,  it  was 
observed  to  burst  forth,  bright  and  glistening, 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  lovely  valley. 

^^  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Sira  Gudmerson, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  waters,  ^^  that  a  stream  is  one 
of  the  best  emblems  of  human  life." 

"  If  this  before  us  be  an  emblem  of  our  lives,'* 


rebows  et  Anderson,  ne  sont  point  d'accord  sur  la  forme 
des  habitations  des  Icelandois.  Le  premier,  qui  voit  tout 
en  beau,  fait  la  description  des  maisons  que  les  gens  riches 
habitant.  Le  second  qui  n'^crit  que  sur  le  rapport  des 
p^cheurs  qui  ont  fr^quent^  les  cotes,  trace  la  peinture 
des  cabanes  que  habitant  les  pauvres.  La  description  du 
premier  est  trop  magnifique ;  la  peinture  du  second  ne 
s'^loigne pas beaucoup  de lsiY6nte.~^RekUion  cTun  Voi/age, 
4re,  p.  58. 
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said  Gudbratid,  ^^  and  perhaps  it  may  be,  then, 
the  last  state  of  the  stream  may  represent  our 
present  happy  condition;  or .'* 

"  Or,"  interposed  Sira  Gudmerson,  **  God 
grant  it  may  represent  our  entrance  into  the 
regions  of  everlasting  light  and  bliss !" 

"  Amen,'*  said  Gudbrand. 
^  The  church  was  within  sight  of  the  farm, 
and  so  was  the  clerg}^man's  house,  which  lay 
near  it;  both  of  which  were  smaU.  After 
inspecting  the  farm^  and  the  scenery  around, 
Gudbrand  and  his  daughter  accompanied  Sira 
Gudmerson  to  the  church,  and  the  new  pastbr^s 
residence 

Gudbrand  soon  began  his  agricultnnd  en- 
gagements. Those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  on  the  farm  were  retained ;  and  Sira 
Gudmerson,  with  the  blessings  and  prayers  of 
his  parishioners,  entered  on  his  ministerial 
duties. 


i 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

RiBOLT,  the  son  of  Olaf  Bendlemer,  was  a 
worthy  youth,  and,  although  not  handsome, 
was  prepossessing.  He  was  a  month  or  two 
older  than  Galmma.  A  feeling  of  partiality 
had  sprung  up  between  the  latter  and  Eggert; 
hut  as  they  were  not  kindred  spirits,  it  soon 
subsided.  It  was  different  however  with  this 
maiden  and  Ribolt ;  for  a  feeling  of  love,  deeply 
rooted*  began  to  diffiise  its  influence;  and  as 
the  spirits  of  the  lovers  were  similar,  so  their 
hopes  and  fears  became  intertwined  with  each 
other,  and  both  hearts  became  one. 

Thorna  had  still  a  slight  hope  that  her  bro- 
ther and  Galmina  would  be  united;  this  new 
union  therefore  gave  her  some  uneasiness ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Galmina  was  disturbed  at 
Thorna's  conduct  towards  Marfrede;  hence, 
there  was  something  like  a  feeling  of  coolness 

L  5 
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between  the  two  maidens ;  but  it  was  only  as  a 
solitary  cloud  on  a  summer's  day,  which,  after 
a  few  drops,  vanishes;  it  was  overcome  by  a 
mutual  feeling  of  sincere  regard,  and  friendship 
again  beamed  forth.  Many  a  cloud  of  distrust, 
for  want  of  mutual  candour  and  good  sense^  is 
suffered  to  increase  and  burst  into  a  storm. 
A  vast  deal  of  caution  and  charity  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  trifle  from  setting 
individuals  and  families  at  discord*  Imaginary 
grievances  act  as  real  ones;  and  imaginary 
grievances  are  usually  the  cause  of  divisions 
among  friends. 

Ribolt,  with  much  fear  and  trembling — as  is 
natural  when  modesty  solicits  beauty — confessed 
his  feelings  and  hopes  to  Galmina.  The  maiden 
declined  any  communications  on  the  subject; 
"  for,"  said  she,  "  every  thing  connected  with 
me  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty."  However, 
although  nothing  explicit  was  mentioned  to 
encourage  the  wishes  of  Ribolt,  nothing  was 
said  which  would  necessarily  check  them ;  the 
youth  therefore,  with  merely  negative  success, 
was  highly  delighted.     Indeed,  human  nature 
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and  human  feelings  are  much  alike  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  most  people  are  aware  that 
the  absence  of  real  and  weighty  objections  is 
the  sign  of  ultimate  success. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  Ribolt  was  not 
averse  to  the  arrangement  which  appointed  him 
the  escort  of  Galmina  to  Eydal.  The  latter 
hoped  to  see  her  brother  on  her  arrival;  and 
if  she  were  gratified,  Eggert  probably  would 
be  there ;  hence  she  desired  Ribolt  not  to  pay 
her,  before  him,  any  marked  attention ;  for  she 
feared  that  rivalry  might  revive  in  Eggert  a 
,feeling  which  had  happily  subsided. 

The  young  travellers  set  out  just  after  their 
friends  had  started  for  Reykiavick;  and  now 
we  will  leave  them,  and  conclude  this  dwarfish 
chapter,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  recently-arrived  residents  at 
Dyverstadt. 


l6 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

THoaNA  had  set  the  house  in  order,  and  her 
father,  as  well  as  herself,  had  begun  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  home.  Sira  Gudmerson  bad 
commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  which  he  had  done  duty,  iiad 
given  an  account  of  the  calamities  which  had 
visited  him  and  his  Sida  friends,  with  the  inter- 
positions of  Providence  in  their  bdial^  which, 
as  the  pillar  of  fire  to  the  Israelites,  had  pre^ 
served  them  from  harm.  A  deep  interest  was 
felt  by  the  congr^ation,  and  all  seemed  more 
than  usually  impressed  vdth  the  conviction— -> 
That  there  is  a  great  and  merciftd  Being  who 
governs  the  earth. 

Marfrede,  on  lei^ming  the  arrival  of  his 
friends,  sent  another  letter  to  Thoma ; :  to 
which  the  maiden  returned  an  answer,  con- 
iessing  that  she  felt,  as  formerly,  a  great  i^^l^d 
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for  him ;  but  a  series  of  singular  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  had  caused  her,  in  a  fit  of 
bewilderment,  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
she  was  bound  to  fulfil ;  and  hence,  she  begged 
him  not  to  renew  the  correspondence ;  but  if, 
she  added,  any  unforseen  event  should  release 
her  fi'om  her  contract,  she  would  allow  him  to 
explain  some  circumstances  which  still,  in  her 
Tiew,  seemed  to  be  mysterious. 

Marfrede  read  the  letter  with  much  trepid* 
adon.  Then  he  knelt  down  and  begged  that, 
if  he  mi^t  lawfully  ofier  such  a  request.  Divine 
goodness  would  open  the  way  to  the  consum- 
mation of  his  wishes ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
granted,  would  enable  him  to  bear  his  dis- 
appointment with  fortitude.  However,  agrees 
ably  with  the  wish  of  Thorna,  he  determined 
not  to  write  until  he  had  received  leave  to 
do  so. 

A  few  days  after,  Gudbrand  received  a  letter 
firom  Reykiavick,  containing  the  joyfiil  news, 
that  a  man  who  had  come  to  the  fair  *j  firom 

*  There  is  a  large  fair  annually  held  at  Reykiavick,  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  at  which 
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the  north-eastern  coast,  with  bear-skins,  had 
seen  Eggert  at  Eydal.  The  latter  had  met  the 
man  accidentally,  and  had  begged  him  to  make 
inquiry  for  Gudbrand  Magnusson  of  Sida,  and 
also  for  Runolph  Sigfusson  of  Reykiavick,  and 
to  inform  Runolph  that  Eggert,  the  son  of 
Gudbrand,  was  now  at  Eydal,  and  very  anxious 
respecting  his  family. 

When  the  old  man  read  it,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  God  !"  and  wept  for  joy.  Thorna 
also  was  delighted,  and  full  of  grateful  feelings* 
Sira  Gudmerson  was  sent  for,  that  all  might 
rejoice  together. 

"What  a  comfort  it  will  be  for  jne,"  said 
Gudbrand,  the  tears  trickling  down  his  face, 
"when  I  sink  into  the  weakness  of  age,  and 
become  incapable  of  ministering  to,  but  require 
to  be  ministered  on,  to  have  my  son  with  me  to 
superintend  my  affairs,  and  to  be  a  companion 
and  a  protector  for  my  dear  Thorna  ! " 


the  produce  of  the  country  is  exchanged  for  articles  im- 
ported from  Denmark.  The  former  consists  of  knitted 
hose,  skins,  saddle-cloths,  butter,  cattle,  &c. :  jthe  latter 
of  com,  groceries,  linen,  &c. 
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It  was  soon  observed  that  not  a  word  was 
said  of  Tbord.  The  letter  was  examined  again 
and  again  by  Gudbrand ;  then  the  maiden  took 
it,  and  read  every  sentence ;  but  there  was  not 
a  word  about  him. 

"  How  is  this?"  said  Gudbrand  to  Sira  Gud- 
merson. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  he,  "un- 
less we  suppose  that  the  poor  fellow  did  not 
survive.  And  this  is  not  unlikely ;  for,  probably^ 
he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  great 
hardships." 

There  was  a  considerable  change  of  coun- 
tenance in  Thorna  at  this  remark.  And  yet  a 
close  observer  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
decide  what  feeling  predominated,  for  it  seemed 
little  more  than  a  neutralisation  of  contending 
emotions.     She  said  nothing. 

"  If  Eggert,"  observed  Gudbrand,  "  had  been 
alone,  he  would  have  spoken  of  no  one  but  his 
own  relatives ;  but  if  Thord  were  at  Eydal,  and 
anxious  respecting  his  sister,  either  he,  or  Eg- 
gert  for  him,  would  have  sent  some  message. 
I  fear  the  poor  fellow  is  dead." 
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<^  I  am  inclined  to  think)"  said  Sira  Giidmer* 

o  eon,  (speaking  sk>wly  and  almost  rductantly)  as 

if  a  firm  conviction  compelled  him  to  ofifer  an 

opinion,)  *^  your  conclusion  is  too  true.     Poor 

fellow !  '* 

Thoma  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from 
weeping ;  not  because  she  loved  Thord,  although 
she  respected  him,  but  because  her  mind  was 
agitated  by  conflicting  emotions.  Death  is,  in 
almost  every  case,  affecting  to  contemplate; 
and  in  many  instances,  when  the  object  of  our 
dislike  is  removed,  the  feeling  of  aversion  ceases. 
In  regard  to  Thorna,  however,  there  was  no 
particular  dislike  to  the  person,  but  only  to  the 
engagement  in  whiph  she  was  trammelled. 

Many  days  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  Eggert.  Thorna,  as  might  have  been  &if- 
pected,  was  extremely  anxious;  for  until  her 
brother  returned,  she  knew  not  how  to  decide. 
Her  future  prospect  was  bewildering.  She  knew, 
not  whether  she  might  allow  her  affections  to 
wing  their  way  glistening  in  the  rays  c4*  hope  j 
or  whether  she  must  keep  them  chained  dow^ 
in  the  depths  of  darkness  and  despondency^^ 


She  kHfew  not  iriiether  Marfrede  or  Thord 
was  Xo  be  her  companion  for  life:  but  she 
wouM  have  given  a  world  to  have  been  able  to 
solve  —  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  able  to  solve 
in  a  particular  way  —  the  question. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
rooms  alcHie  —  the  weather  was  delightfully 
calm  —  the  sky  without  a  doud  —  the  sun  was 
just  behind  the  purple- tinted  mountains  —  and 
the  moon  was  hanging  in  the  eastern  heavens-*- 
every  thing  was  peacefiil  but  Thorna.  *'  How 
is  this?**  she  exclaimed;  when  her  feelings 
became  so  powerful  as  to  express  themselves  in 
a  soliloquy.  "  Why  am  I  thus  anxious,  as  the 
convict  in  dread  of  death  or  in  hope  of  pardon  ? 
Let  me  prepare  myself  for  the  worst,  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  that.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  a  person  gains  or  loses  —  hopes  or 
fears  —  when  a  few  days  at  most  will  wrap  the 
whole  in  oblivion.  Let  me  bend  myself  to  ther 
worst,  and  be  pleased  with  that.  Let  me  sup- 
pose myself  bound  for  life  to  Thord,  and  let  me 
consider 'any  change  as  a  disadvantage.  Why 
may  I  not  do  so  ?     Happiness  is  a  matter  of 
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opinion.  If  a  person  thinks  himself  happy,  he 
is  so ;  hence  the  beggar,  the  destitute,  the  dis- 
appointed may  be  happy.  A  man  may  derive 
enjoyment  from  buffeting,  and  then  floating 
away  on  the  current  of  adversity.  His  mind, 
like  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  may  brighten  from  its 
excessive  vigour  and  action.  It  may,  in  fact, 
conquer  everything  -—  even  its  ordinary  sources 
of  gratification,  and  triumph  in  the  wreck.  Let 
me,  therefore,  bring  myself  down  to  the  thing 
which  I  most  fear,  and  content  myself  with  it. 
And,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  scarcely 
allowing  herself  to  hear  it  spoken,  « if,  after  a 
time,  cirsumstances  should  change,  I  shall  be 
able  to  bring  my  m'md  to  them.  Now,"  she 
'Continued,  "Thord  lives,  without  doubt;  or  at 
leasts  it  is  very  probable :  at  any  rate,  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  contrary.  Let  not  a  single  thought 
imply  that  I  wish  him  dead.  What  ?  wish  him 
dead  ?  The  thought  is  horrid. —  Overwhelmed 
perhaps  in  the  fiery  lava^  while  my  dear  brother 
was  preserved ;  and  overwhelmed,  probably,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  him.  Really,  if  I  were  to 
wish  him  dead,  I  should  despise  myself ;  and  I  am 
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well  aware,  it  would  be  only  by  his  death,  that  I 
should  be  free  from  my  engagements.  It  would 
be  shameful  —  it  would  be  abominable  —  to  put 
death  in  one  scale,  with  my  foolish  inclinations  in 
the  other,  and  to  cause  the  latter  to  weigh  down 
the  former !  Do  I  not  believe  in  a  future  state? 
—  In  a  state  of  retribution  ?  —  What  might  I 
expect  to  hear  from  the  Judge  of  all,  if  I  in- 
dulged such  cruel,  such  horrible  selfishness  ? 
No,  no;  I  cannot  wish  him  dead  —  hurried 
away  to  the  bar  of  his  Maker  without  prepar- 
ation —  His  mind  perhaps  filled  with  earthly 
thoughts,  and  his  attention  engaged,  at  one 
moment,  with  struggles  to  preserve  life;  and, 
at  the  next,  in  the  arms  of  death,  floating  away 
on  the  awful  abyss  of  eternity  I  Oh  !  what  are 
the  things  of  time  compared  with  these  ?— What 
are  the  little  interests  —  the  inconveniences, 
the  hopes,  the  fears  of  life,  in  comparison  with 
the  concerns  of  death?  No,  no;  I  do  not 
wish  him  dead ;  but  I  will  rejoice  in  his  exist- 
ence,' and  thank .     May  I  feel  "grateful  to 

God,'*  she  continued,  "for  preserving  him; 
and  I  hope  that  the  Divine  Being  will  prepare 


him  for  another  life  before  be  takes  him  hence. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die ;  and  it  would  be  cruel 
^nd  unnatural  indeed  if  I  were  to  wish  luih 
dead,  merely  that  I  might  be  free  from  my 
engagement !  It  is  true,  I  made  the  contract 
rashly.  What  could  have  possessed  me  when 
I  did  it?  Oh!  it  was  a  sad,  a  miserable  day 
when  I  yielded  to  his  wishes !"  After  a  pauise, 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  despondency,  placing  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  ^^  My  heart  throbs  violently ; 
my  hand  is  palsied ;  my  forehead  is  burning ; 
but  tears  rrfuse  to  flow.  Why  am  I  thus  feverish 
and  agitated?  Oh,  God  I  tranquiUise  my  mind, 
ond  cause  me  to  feel  what  I  have  expressed. 
Make  me  pure  and  disinterested,  that  I  may 

be-. .    Hark!    What  is  that ? '* 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  horse.  Thoma  started 
from  her  seat,  and  looked  out  Oh,  Heaven  !  it 
was  her  brother  !  He  was  alighting.  A  mo- 
mentary flash  of  hope  and  joy,  like  lightning, 
electrified  her  —  He  was  there  aloHe.  It  was 
but  momentary;  she  checked  it^  ^atid  rteheA 
out  of  the  room.  Footsteps  met  her^sj  iaaiitie 
flew  through  the  passage;  skd  4du>e^  her irtttis 
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about  hmkf  and  exdaimedy  ^^  My  dear !  my  dear 
.   ■  '!'V    Delight  dioked  her  utterance- — she 
w^pt  for  joy. 

"My  deaT)  my  beloved  Thorna!**  he  ex- 
claimed; and,  hanging  on  each  other,  they 
entered  the  room* 

**  My  dear  boy !"  she  cried,  as  she  turned 
again  to  embrace  him ;  she  uttered  a  dreadful 
scream,  and  fell  on  the  floor  —  It  was  Thord ! 

Thord  had  come  first  to  the  door,  but  the 
maiden  was  so  much  engaged  that  she  did  not 
bear  him ;  and  when  she  looked  out,  she  saw 
Eggert  (Hily.  As  soon  as  she  screamed  and 
fell,  her  brodier  rushed  in,  and  for  a  moment 
was  shocked  and  motionless;  while  Thord  stood 
by,  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  The  maiden  however 
was  soon  raised  from  the  floor. 

"  She  thought,"  said  Thord  to  Eggert,  "  she 
was  speaking  to  you." 

"And  then,"  he  replied,  "when  she  found  it 
was  another,  she  was  frightened.  That  w;afl 
naty^  ejiough." 

Thord.  did  not  think  it  unnatural ;  and  yet  h^ 
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When  Thorna  recovered,  she  apologised  for 
her  conduct,  and  said  the  mistake  was  so  com'- 
plete  and  the  discovery  so  sudden,  that  she 
had  not  the  least  controul  over  herself;  how- 
ever, as  a  compensation,  she  allowed  Thord  to 
embrace  her  very  affectionately.  All  were  now 
become  tranquil  and  cheerful ;  for  Thorna  saw 
Uiat  her  fate  was  fixed,  and  hence  doubt  and 
anxiety  were  removed :  her  mind  was  tranquil, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  sliip  is,  when  it  is 
stranded  pretty  high  on  the  beach,  or  embedded 
in  sand,  without  a  chance  of  ever  again  floating 
on  the  tide.  There  were  no  signs  of  disquiet 
when  Gudbrand  and  Sira  Gudmerson  entered 
the  room.  The  good  old  man  had  been  sent 
for,  and  being  at  the  clergyman's  house,  his 
friend  returned  with  him.  Gudbrand  embraced 
his  son  with  almost  rapturous  feelings  —  he 
hung  on  him,  and  wept,  and  praised  God  for 
giving  him  his  son.  He  embraced  Thord  also 
with  great  affection.  Sira  Gudmerson  seemed 
almost  as  much  delighted  as  Gudbrand. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  an  interesting 
manner.      Sometimes  all  were  in  tears,  owing 
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to  the  communicating  of  painful  events,  and 
sometimes  all  were  filled  with  gratitude  and 
joy.     Eggert  said  that  the  distress  of  his  party, 
on  being  cut  off  from  their  Sida  friends,  was 
indescribable,  for  they  could  anticipate  nothing 
but  death.     After  some  time,   however,  they 
discovered  a  track   which   was   comparatively 
safe,  and  while  on  their  way,  looked  back  and 
beheld  their  relations  on  the  distant  hills,  whom 
they  believed  they  saw  for  the  last  time.     After 
encountering  many  difficulties,  amongst  which 
may   be   reckoned   the   loss    of   their    cattle, 
exposure  to  showers  of  hot  ashes,  endurance  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness,  nearly  one  half  of 
the  party  arrived   at  some  farms  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Sida.     Here,  while 
the  wind  blew  from  the  east,  they  were  safe ; 
but  when  it  changed  to  the  south  they  were 
obliged  to  depart,  and  then  Eggert  and  Thord 
proceeded   to   Eydal.     The   time  spent  there 
was  far  from  tranquil  or  pleasant,  for  one  of 
them  was  in  continual  anxiety  respecting  his 
sister,  and  the  other  respecting  the  whole  of 
his  family. 
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Galmina  and  Ribolt  had  arrived  safe  at 
Eydal;  and  almost  immediately  after  their 
arrival,  Eggert  and  Thord  had  set  out  for 
Dyverstadt. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

Poor  Thoma  was  now  sick  at  heart;  all  her 
h<:^)es  had  been  blighted;  then  the  blossoms 
had  again  burst  forth,  but  they  had  again  been 
destroyed.  It  was  of  no  use  for  her  to  profess, 
or  to  endeator  to  rise  above  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity;  for  passion  in  her  —  as  it 
should  be  in  every  woman  —  was  stronger  than 
philosophy.  However,  she  was  mistress  of 
herself  in  one  respect  —  she  was  determined  to 
drag  herself  to  the  altar,  and  to  sacrifice  herself 
toThord. 

The  maiden's  lover  had  come  with  the  hope 
that  she  would  accept  his  hand  without  delay, 
and  go  back  with  him  to  Eydal.  To  this  pro- 
posal, with  the  indifference  which  despondency 
occasions,  she  made  no  objection.  Gudbrand 
was  grieved  to  lose  his  daughter,  and  Eggert 
his  sister;  but  as  Thoma  was  to  have  been 
united  to  Thord  several  months  before,  they 
could  make  no  objections  to  the  nuptials  now. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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Thord  fancied  that  the  maiden  was  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  suffered,  rather  than  encouraged 
his  attentions;  hence,  on  one  occasion,  after 
conversing  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
their  union,  he  said,  "  My  dear  Thoma,  why 
are  you  so  much  depressed?  Is  it  because  }K)u 
are  unwell ;  or  because  you  do  not  feel  tiie 
regard  for  me  which  I  ardently  desire?^  My 
happiness  is  dependant  on  you.  Oh  !  1  wish 
that  the  feeling  were  mutuaL" 

"lam  unwell,"  replied  the  maiden;  "and 
I  have  had  many  painful  circumstances  to 
combat  lately — many  things  to  depress  my 
spirits.  However,  my  lot  is  cast  with  youa,  I 
yield  to  your  wishes ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  ever 
render  myself  worthy  of  your  regard.'* 

This  reply  was  not  indicative  of  very  warm 
attachment,  but  it  was  more  encouraging  than 
what  Thord  had  lately  heard,  and  he  was  quite 
delighted.  He  troubled  himself  little  now  on 
account  of  the  maiden's  gloom ;  but  feasted  his 
imagination  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the 
approaching  marriage. 

The  latter  part  of  May  was  fixed  4ap  vflie 
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wedding;  and  Sira  Gudmer^on  bad  engaged 
to  perform  the  service,  "  Thank  God  I "  ex- 
daimed  Thoma,  in  one  of  her  mournful 
jaoliloquiefiy  ^*  I  shall  not  continue  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  for  if  I  were  to  see  Marfrede 
after  I  was  bound  for  life  to  another,  I  believe 
I  should  die.  If  I  were  to  see  him  on  the 
wedding  day,  in  the  church  for  instance,  I 
know  not  —  Oh !  the  thought  is  dreadful." 

Not  many  days  after,  when  Thoma  was 
alotie,  Sira  Gudmerson  called  at  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Gudbrand;  but  as  the 
latter,  with  the  young  men,  was  absent  and 
expected  soon,  he  sat  down.  The  maiden  was 
very  sad,  and  could  not  conceal  her  unhappi- 
ness  from  the  visitor. 

**  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  you 
ought  now,  in  expectation  of  an  even^  which 
is  deemed  the  happiest  in  life,  to  be  free  from 
care  and  gloom." 

Thoma  made  no  reply;  her  heart  was  full 

almost  to  bursting,  and,  happily,  she  quenched 

her  feverous  excitement  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

^JSica  Gudmerson  conjectured  the  cause  of  hei* 
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unhappiness,  and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  obtain^ 
if  possible,  an  explanation  of  the  maiden's  feel- 
ings and  wishes.  Her  father  and  brother^ 
although  very  affectionate  and  attentive  to  her^ 
were  not  aware  that  Thorna  so  much  preferred 
the  former  to  the  present  lover. 

-"  My  dear  friend," said  Sira  Gudmerson;  "in 
virtue  of  my  sacred  office,  and  my  friendship 
for  you  and  your  &mily,  put  some  confidenee 
in  me,  and  tell  me  candidly  what  your  feelings 
are  in  respect  of  this  union;  for  rememb&r, 
that  she  who  enters  the  state  of  matrimony 
binds  herself  to  love  her  husband:  but  how 
can  she  love  him  after  marriage,  if  not  bef(^«>? 
Consider  what  an  important,  what  a  sacred 
contract  it  is,  and  hesitate  before  you  violate 
the  spirit  of  it,  by  uttering  words  which  aFe 
not  responsive  to  the  heart  Besides,  the  ab- 
sence of  love  in  one  is  the  source  of  misery  to 
both; — perhaps  greater  misery  to  him  who 
loves,  but  is  not  loved  in  return :  and  do  you 
think  you  would  act  justly  towards  Thord  by 
binding  around  his  brow  a  wreath  of  tbprJQi, 
which  would  torture  him  for  life  ?     Surely,  if 
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your  r^ard  for  him  be  less  than  warm  and 
powerful,  you  would  act  more  kindly  by  op- 
posing than  by  yielding  to  his  solicitations; 
oSdd  he  himself,  in  the  course  of  years,  would 
lh)G|ink  you,  rather  than  condann  you  for  it.^ 

^^  Really,"  said  Thoma,  after  a  pause,  and 
due  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  reply,  "  you 
sre-  so  kind  that  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to 
ymu  However,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  it  cannot  now  be  altered.  I  am 
engaged  to  him,  and  I  have  had  ho  thought  but 
that,  whatever  comes  of  it,  I  must  fulfil  my 
engagement.  Besides,  a  vow  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Heaven  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed ; 
'br  at  least,  I  think  so ;  and  having  made  that 
^Hmj  and  being  required  by  Thord  to  fulfil  it, 
i  must  comply.'* 

**  My  dear  girl  !*'  exclaimed  Sira  Gudmeraon ; 
**  imagine  not  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  you  to 
think  lightly  of  a  vow;  for  if  made  under  a 
full  and  feir  representation  of  circumstances, 
a  is  binding,  unless  by  the  consent  of  both 
partite  it  be  dissolved.** 

^     «  I  know  Thord,*'  she  relied ;  "  he  wiH  not 
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give  me  up.     If  I  loved  liim,  his  ardour  woidd 
delight  me :  but  ■        ^ 

"  Whatl  do  you  not  love  him?  Do  you 
think  of  marrying  a  man  —  of  being  boinid  -ta" 
him  for  life  —  without  loving  him?  Tfefe 
thought  is  dreadful  ?  This  is  the  way  to  litrew 
the  path  of  life  with  thorns  instead  of  flowecsj 
and  to  make  the  sounds  that  assail  the  ears 
mourning  and  lamentation,  instead  of  notes  of 
joy  and  gladness.  This  is  the  way  to  turn 
earth  into  hell ! — yes,  indeed;  for  what  deeper 
hell  is  there  than  a  sick  and  tortured  mind? 
Oh,  my  dear  Thoma !  it  will  not  do.  Tliere 
must  be  something  wrong -*  something  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  may  be  set  right.  I  feel 
an  interest  in  your  wel&re;  and  you  must  not, 
you  shall  not,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  plunge  head-* 
long  into  ruin.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  heard  the 
whole  of  the  reasons  which  induced  you  to 
transfer  your  regard  from  Marfrede  to  Thordi*^ 

"  One,**  replied  Thorna,  "  was  alleged  in* 
attention  on  the  part  of  Marfi*ede,  who  had 
promised  to  correspond  with  me  as  frequientfy 
ad  Opportunities  offered;  but,  from  thetiisi^tMi 
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left  Sida  until  be  was  thrown  on  shore  at 
Loftafell,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  or  from  him, 
unless  that  he  had  spoken  degradingly  of  me, 
and  bad  become  dissipated,  and  had  given  his 
regards  to  a  stranger." 

'^^  Theare  is  something  marvellous  in  this,'* 
replied  Sira  Gudmerson,  <^  especially  as  Mar- 
frede  assured  me,  he  had  not,  in  any  instance, 
done  or  omitted  any  thing  to  cause  offence. 
He  said  he  had  been  unaccountably  neglected 
by  you  — •  that  he  had  written  three  letters,  but 
had  received  no  answer.  Can  you  depend  on 
Marfirede's  veracity  ?" 

**  I  believe  he  would  not,"  said  Thorna, 
^  utter  a  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an 
estate.  I  have  always  found  him  strictly  cor- 
rect. His  heart  is,  I  believe,  as  pure  as  sun- 
beams on  the  driven  snow." 

"  We  must  believe  then,"  observed  Sira 
Gudmerson,  "  that  Marfrede  sent  three  letters  ; 
but  you,  expecting  to  receive  a  letter  first  — 
ivhich  is  the  manner  of  maiden's  modesty;  and 
the  deeper  and  more  sincere  the  love,  the  more 
4erupulou8  is  the  sex  in  regard  to  trifling  mat- 
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ters,  and  the  more  sensitive  of  any  thing  like 
neglect — you,  however,  receiving  no  letter, 
would  send  none.  Are  you  sure  that  if  a  letter 
had  been  brought  to  Sida,  it.  would  have  been 
given  to  you  ?" 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  discovers  to  the  be- 
nighted traveller  scenes  which  he  had  scarcely 
dreamt  of,  and  as  the  opening  of  a  dark  cell 
to  the  glare  of  day  bewilders  and  confound^  the 
captive,  so  this  hint  produced  ah  indefinable  ef- 
fect on  Thorna.  After  a  few  moments,  she  said, 
"  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  proposed  to  my- 
self. However,  on  considering  it,  I  do  not  know 
how  a  letter  could  have  been  kept  from  me.** 

"  If  you  have  never  thought  on  the  matter,** 
replied  the  clergyman,  ^^  by  all  means  think  of 
it  now :  and,  thank  God  I  it  is  not  too  late.  I 
lussure  you  I  shall  not  let  this  subject  rest—-  I 
shall  inquire  into  it** 

Just  at  this  moment,  Gudbrand,  Eggert,  and 
Thord  arrived.  In  order  to  give  Thorna  tinae 
to  compose  herself,  Sira  Gudmerson  went  but 

....      I 

and  met  them  in  the  court,  and  kept  them  for 
a  few  minutes  engaged  in  conversation. 
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Clft^P.   XXXIX. 

On  the  next  day  the  clergjonan  contrived  to 
see  Eggert.  "  My  dear  boy,**  said  he^  "  I  am 
anxious  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you." 

« On  what  subject?** 

^*  Relating  to  your  sister.  You  remember 
the  time,  I  suppose,  when  Marfrede  went  to 
G^nhagen.'* 

^*  Yes.  I  accompanied  Thoma  to  the  beach, 
and  saw  Marfrede  go  off  to  the  ship.'* 

"And  you  remember  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed.** 

"  Yes,  very  well.    Why  ?** 

"Now  this  is  the  question  I  wish  to  ask; 
Marfrede  assured  me  that  he  sent  three  letters 
to  Sida,  but  it  seems  that  none  of  them  arrived. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  those  letters  ?  Now, 
my  dear  Eggert,  strain  your  recollection  a  little ; 
for  I  am  anxious  to  know.** 

0 
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"  No.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  of  them. 
1  merely  know,  or  I  think  —  for  she  said  little 
about  it  —  that  Thoma  was  expecting  a  letter.'* 
•*  Do  you  recollect  nothing  more  ?** 
Eggert  remained  for  a  minute  or  two  in  deep 
thought;  and  then  said,  ^^I  have  a  notion  that 
I  heard  something  about  a  letter;  but  really  I 
don't  know  what  it  was.  It  was  though,  I 
think,  something  about  poor  Vola.  I  know 
now  what  it  was.  One  day,  I  was  sitting  read- 
ing, while  Vola  was  in  the  next  room;  and 
1  heard  her  say  something  of  this  sort— ^ she 
was  speaking  to  herself  as  she  frequently  did^ — 
'  Alas,  poor  girl !  she  is  stepped  into  it  now, 
and  she  will  not,  for  any  thing  I  can  do,  step 
out  of  it.  It  would  be  cruel  to  keep  the  letter 
from  her.  I  will  • —  I  will  procure  it,  and  give 
it  to  the  poor  girl ;  and  then  I  shall  have  the 
pleasture  of  looking  on,  and  watching  her  joyous 
cbuntenance,  and  perceiving  what  true  love  in 
a  pure  heart  will  do*  Now  my  dear,'  (she  was 
speaking  to  what  she  had  in  her  hatid,'  which 
i^^  sometimes  her  playful  manner,)  *be  very 
tractable,  that  I  may  finisH  you,  a^d  go«iii:ihe 
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wings  of  peace,  to  bring  balm  for  poor  discon- 
solate Thorna/  And  then,  after  a  minute,  she 
added  —  for  she  did  not  suppose  any  one  heard 
her  —  *  Thord,  I  suppose  (Oh  !  foolish  Thord  to 
fall  in  love !)  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  to  give  it 
up.  Thord  in  love  with  Thorna  I  Why  not 
in  love  with  me?  But  I  would  not  receive  his 
attention ;  no,  not  I  —  I  would  dash  it  away 
as  the  rivulets  do  the  sunshine  I'  These  were 
just  the  expressions ;  but  I  thought  nothing  of 
her  nonsense.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
inquire  of  Thord,  whether  he  knows  any  thing 
of  a  letter.  But  if  he  should,  how  would  that 
^ect  Thorna  ?" 

"  It  would  affect  her  considerably,"  replied 
the  clergyman.  ^^  Indeed,  on  that  hinge,  as  I 
may  express  it,  her  happiness  or  misery  turns.'* 

«  How  so?" 

"  Thorna,"  replied  Sira  Gudmerson,  "  sup- 
.posed  herself  neglected  by  Marfrede ;  and  hence 
she  suffered  her  regard  to  be  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  Thord.  She  believed  the  latter  to  be 
fiur  and  honourably  and  on  this  supposition 
engaged  herself.     If  MariGrede  wrote,  he  is  ex- 
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cnlpated  from  blame,  and  your  sister  had  no 
sufficient  reason  for  what  she  did.  If  Tbord 
used  didionourable  means  to  obtain  Thoma^s 
regard,  the  engagement  with  him  is  broken.** 

^^  Oh  I  but  I  do  not  wish  that,"  exclaimed 
Eggert. 

^*  If  Thoma's  happiness  depended  on  it,  you 
would  wish  it,**  said  the  clergyman. 

*^  But  it  does  not,''  replied  Eggert 

"I  ask  you,^'  said  the  clergyman,  "if  her 
happiness  depended  on  it,  would  you  not  widi 
it?*' 

"Yes,  of  course;  but  I  do  not  think  it  do6» 
depend  on  it." 

"  I  have  reason  to  know,"  replied  Sira  Gudr 
merson,  "  that  if  she  marries  Thord  she  will  be 
miserable;  but  if  she  marries  Marfrede  it  will 
be  —  as  it  appears  to  me  —  an  union  of  two 
who  have  loved  each  other  from  childhood,  Jemd 
will  love  till  death." 

"  Thoma,"  said  Eggert,  (who  was  now  con- 
siderably softened,)  "is  a  dear  girl;  and  she  k 
my  only  sister ;  I  would  not  for  the  world  that 
she  should  be  unhappy." 
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*^  Nor  I,**  added  Sira  Gudmerson-  "  The 
God  of  the  distressed — the  Protector  of  the 
bnooent— and  the  Avenger  of  the  injured  — 
wiD,  I  hope,  avert  the  evil  that  threatens  her  l** 

**1  am  anxious,''  said  Eggert,  ^^  that  this 
matter  should  be  inquired  into.  But  how  can 
It  be  done  ?     Will  you  speak  to  Thord  ?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  do  so.  However, 
what  requires  to  be  done^  must  be  done  quickly.'' 

^*Will  you  go  now?"  said  Eggert.  ^For 
we  shall  probably  be  able  to  see  him." 

Sira  Gudmerson  complied  with  the  proposal, 
and  both  set  off  for  Gudbrand's  dwelling. 
Thord  was  at  the  door,  and  was  requested  to 
walk  in  with  the  clergyman  and  Eggert.  When 
tiiey  were  seated,  and  only  these  in  the  room, 
Sira  Gudmerson  said  to  Thord,  "  When  I  saw 
Marfrede  at  Loftafell,  he  told  me  he  had  sent 
three  letters  to  Thoma"  (Thord  began  to  exhi* 
bit  symptoms  of  uneasiness) ;  ^^  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  received  by  her.  I  have  inquired 
of  Eggert,  who  tells  me  that  he  heard  his  sister 
Vola,-  in  one  of  her  flighty  soliloquies,  say  some* 
thing  about  a  letter.     The  poor  girl,  we  have 
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reason  to  hope,  became  a  penitent,  and  a  sincere 
Qiristian  before  her  death;  and  God,  I  have 
no  doubt,  took  her  to  the  reabns  of  bliss:  but 
we  have  now  to  do  with  the  living;  and  I  beg 
you,  my  dear  Thord,  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
about  a  letter  which  was  brought  to  Sida  for 
Thoma,  and  which  Vola  intimated  was  in  your 
|k)S8ession." 

Thord  was  almost  struck  to  the  ground.  He 
became  deadly  pale^  and  totally  incapable  of 
speaking ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  emotions 
were  so  powerful,  that  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
gasping  for  life.  The  whole  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  burst  upon  his  view.  The  secret 
was  disclosed— Thoma  was  lost — lost  for  ever ! 
Some  touching  thoughts  seemed  now  to  re- 
Wimate  his  paralised  faculties,  and  he  began  to 
weep,  then  to  rave  and  utter  the  most  despond- 
ing exclamations,  until  he  had  lost  all  control 
over  hhnself. 

Thord  knew  that  Thoma  loved  Marfrede, 
and  that  deception  alone  had  caused  jh^  to 
tiu*n  aside  fiom  her  former  lover  to  himself. 
The  sudden  disclosure  of  the  afiair  sunk  him 
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firom  the  height  of  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
depths  of  deq[>air;  and  after  his  voice  had 
eeased,  from<  exhaustion,  to  articulate^  he 
groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 

I^ra  Gudmerson  was  much  affected,  but  wm 
compelled  to  act  justly,  although  he  might 
yield  to  the  softer  feelings  and  indulge  com- 
miseration. ^*  This,"  said  he,  ^^  is  a  melancholy 
occurrence.  I  can,  however,  give  you  no  hope. 
Thorna  is  absolved  from  her  engagement ;  and 
ffHa  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  she  will  give  herself 
to  him  who  has  been,  innocently,  the  subject  of 
much  calumny  and  misery." 

•<  Yes,  yes,**  added  Eggert,  with  an  agitated 
voice;  *^this  is  really  a  bad  matter.  But, 
Thord,  what  did  you  do  with  the  letter  ?  '* 

Tlie  convicted  deceiver  took  no  notice  oit 
what  was  said  to  him.     He  was  almost  irantic. 

Eggert  slipped  away,  and  communicated  the 
intelligence  to  Thorna.  "  My  dear  girl  I*'  said 
he,  ^'  something  of  an  unexpected  kind  has  come 
to  light.** 

^  What?    What  is  the  matter  with  Thord  ?** 
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inquired  the  maiden;   for  she  had  heard  hii 
voice. 

^  He  has  acted  shamefully  towards  yoo»". 
replied  her  brother.  <^  I  did  value  him  as  a 
friend ;  but  he  has  been  treacherous.  Do  you: 
know  that  he  received  one  of  the  lettars  from 
Marfrede?** 

**He?  He  received  one  of  the  lettors?" 
exclaimed  Thoma«  ^^  How,  how  could  be  have 
received  it  ?  *' 

'^  How  he  got  it  I  know  not;  but  he  had  itf 
and  kept  it;  or  at  least,  it  seems  that  it  never 
came  into  your  hands." 

^No:  I  never  saw  a  letter  from  Marfi'ede. 
But,  are  you  certain  that  what  you  say  is  tnieu? 
Did  the  poor  fellow  write  to  me  as  he  promised ; 
and  has  treachery  deprived  me  of  his  lettersi 
and  brought  on  both  of  us  so  much  anxiety  and 
misery?'*  The  maiden  burst  into  tears.  "  If 
this  iB  so,*'  she  exclaimed,  ^^  O  !  I  am  not  bound 
to  Thord  for  a  moment.  No !  it  was  on  th^ 
supposition  that  he  was  honourable  and  jbithfUl, 
that  I  pledged  myself  to  him.  I  knew  xkM^  I 
never  thought  that  a  deed  so  dark  was  ibet: 
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foundation  on  which  my  engagement  rested; 
but  I  thought,  I  &ncied  all  was  not  right.  I 
thought  that  Heaven  would  not  have  suffered 
me  to  rest  my  soul  on  Marfrede,  if  he  had  been 
unfidtfaful ;  or  to  feel  an  aversion  to  Thord,  if 
he  had  been  honest  and  true/' 

Just  at  that  moment  Sua  Gudmerson  came 
in.  **  You  have,  I  suppose/'  said  he  to  Eggert, 
^^told  your  sister  of  this  affidr.  Indeed,  I 
consider  it  a  singular  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.  He  wishes  now/'  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  Thorna,  ^^  that  you  would 
see  him,  and  forgive  him." 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  forgive  him,''  replied 
the  maiden ;  ^^  and  I  pray  that  God  will  do  so : 
but  if  with  forgiveness  he  wishes  to  renew  his 
claims  on  me,  he  will  never,  never  succeed. 
Nib;  it  was  by  deception  he  induced  me  to 
bind  myself;  and  now"  (fixing  a  soliciting  and 
paiietrating  look  on  the  clergyman),  ^^  do  you 
not  consider  me  free  ?  " 

<^  By  all  means,"  he  replied,  <^  I  believe  that 
a  ccmtract  is  binding  only  when  it  is  founded 
on  honor  and  integrity." 
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Sira  Gudmerson  went  to  look  for  Thord,  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  tranquillise  him.  The 
imprudent  youth  was  conyinced  that  all  hope 
of  winning  Thorna  was  lost,  and  he  was  now 
ashamed  to  see  her,  for  he  was  afraid  of  the 
maiden's  reproaches,  and  he  was  content  to 
satisfy  himself  with  the  declaration  that  she- 
would  forgive  him.  As  his  fate  was  sealed,  he 
determined,  as  soon  as  he  became  capable  of 
thinking  on  the  subject,  to  leave  Dyverstadt 
on  the  next  morning.  It  would  be  enough, 
he  thought,  to  inform  his  friends  that  the  ^3- 
gagement  had  been  dissolved,  without  mention^ 
ing  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence :  and.  he 
begged  Gudbrand's  family  to  say  as  little  b» 
possible  about  it. 

On  the  next  morning,  before  it  was  fiurly 
day,  the  unhappy  youth  left  Dyverstadt  fop 
Eydal. 
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CHAP.  XL. 


GuDBRAND  was  infomied  of  the  discovery  re* 
spebting  the  letter,  and  he  was  astonished. 
After  remaining  silent  for  a  few  moments^  he 
said)  *^  I  always  supposed  that  Marfrede  was  a 
worthy  boy,  although  latterly  I  thought  him 
n^lectful.  I  thank  God  for  opening  our  eyes 
b^ore  it  was  too  late." 

On  the  next  day  —  the  day  on  which  Thord 
had  left  —  Thoma  consulted  her  father  respect- 
ing her  future  proceedings.  He  advised  her 
to  inform  Marfrede  of  what  had  happened. 
Hie  maiden  felt  diffident  about  it;  but  Gud- 
brand  said,  ^^  My  dear,  my  fingers  are  become 
unused  to  penmanship ;  and  Eggert,  you  know, 
will  never  do  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  therefore 
you  must  send  a  note  to  Marfrede,  and  say  that 
you  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  father !  I  cannot  do  that.' 
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<<  Why,  girl,  should  you  not  like  to  see  him^' 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  discoTery,  aiMi 
to  make  any  inquiries  of  him  that  may  be 
necessary?" 

^<  I  should  like  to  explun  what  has  66si^ed 
with  Thord;  and  I  should  like  to  heartome^ 
^ng  more  about  the  letters."  ' 

^*  Then,  my  dear,  encourage  no  false  delicacgr 
-  be  sincere  and  perfectly  simple.  I  have  no 
fear  but  that  you  will  act  maidenly  and  oao- 
destly."  * 

"  I  hope  so,  fether." 

Thoma  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  sent  to 
Marfrede  on  the  next  morning;  and  in  the 
evening,  the  youth,  with  the  messaiger  'i*e- 
tumed.  .  On  the  journey,  he  had  been  anxious 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  summons,  for  Thoniili 
had  not  communicated  the  particulars;  but  his 
mind  was  relieved  when  he  was  told  that  Thord 
Thordalston  had  left  Dy  verstadt  on  that  morn* 
ing,  "  Surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  <' something^ 
dishcmourable  has  been  discovered^  ^Hi^^-rii 
yet  hope  for  me  !'*  ■■- '  •   ' 

Marfrede  came  as  fast  as  the  licnrsei^  eoiild 
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Q^mveniently  travel,  and  arrived  about  dusk, 
when  be  was  made  welcome  by  the  affectionate 
salutation  of  Gudbrand  and  Eggert  After  he 
had  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was  introduced 
to  Thoma,  who  preferred  having  an  early  inter- 
view with  him,  that  she  might,  by  the  explan- 
ation which  he  gave,  regulate  her  conduct 
towards  him/' 

,  The  maiden  received  him  with  kindness. 
**  I  fear,'*  said  she,  "  I  have  done  you  wrong— 
I  have  thought  more  harshly  of  you  than  you 
deserved;  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  explain 
what  has  recently  occurred,  and  to  b^a  reply 
to  <me  or  two  questions." 

..r  <*  My  dear  Thoma  !"  interposed  Marfrede  ; 
^'bffer  no  apologies.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
giv^i  you  no  cause  to  think  harshly  of  me ;  but 
if  you  have  been  deceived,  you  are  not  culpable ; 
A^  blame  lies  with  the  deceiver.'' 

^*  I  believe,"  said  Thoma,  "  I  have  been 
cruelly  deceived.  When  you  were  at  Copen- 
bagen^  did  you  not  write  to  me  two  or  three 
times?" 

'  ^  I  n^te  twice  in  the  summer,''  he  replied, 
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^^'and  once  in  the  spring,  before  I  left;  and  I 
have  understood  that  you,  by  some  unaccomitr' 
able  me^s,  never  received  one  of  the  letters/^ 

"  The  last,"  said  the  maiden,  "  I  could  not 
have  received;  the  second,  I  know  not  What 
became  of  it;  the  first— -I  believe  it  was  the 
first  —  got  into  the  possession  of  Thord.** 

«  Of  Thord  ?  How  ?  What  did  he  do  with 
it?'* 

"  He  must  have  destroyed  it.  It  never  came 
into  my  hands/' 

"What  villainy  1"  exclaimed  Marfrede-^ 
"  Ah  !  we  have  dearly  paid  for  this ! " 

Thorna  made  no  reply ;  but  her  tears,  whieb 
flowed  in  company  with  those  of  Marfrede, 
testified  to  the  acute  remembrance  of  her 
sorrow. 

"I  have  told  you,"  he  continued,  "that  I 
sent  three  letters.  You  know  something  <xf 
one ;  do  you  not  believe  the  others  were  sent? '' 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  she  replied , 
"  indeed  I  fully  believe  they  were  sent  ■  JBut, 
before  I  was  undeceived,  I  fancied  y6ti  hkd 
ne^eoted  mie,  and  this  was  the  cause  ^tf  iny 
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r  bdiavicmr  towards  you.  I  was  much  distressed ; 
J.  was  miserable;  and  the  remarks  of  my  friends 
t^ded  only  to  increase  my  misery.  There  were 
iBsny  reports  also  respecting  you,  that  you  had 
ijbeoome  immoral,  and  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
and  crudly  of  me,  and  had  given  your  regards 
to  another.  These  reports  were  confirmed  by 
'ft  lad  from  Denmark." 

<<  I  solemnly  declare,''  exclaimed  Marfrede, 
,  with  much  energy,  ^'  all  this  is  false  I  I  did 
not  —  I  have  not,  in  any  instance,  done  any 
Xhing  to  wound  your  mind,  or  to  dissolve  the 
connection  between  us,  —*  which  I  fondly  hoped, 
was  indissoluble." 

.  "  However,"  said  the  maiden,  "  for  I  wish 
to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  as,  I  have  no 
doubt,  you  will  be  with  me     ■      " 

".  You  may  depend  on  it,"  he  replied.  "  My 
tongue,  especially  on  this  occasion,  would  be 
incapable  of  uttering  a  falsehood." 

^  These  accounts,"  continued  the  maiden^ 
.<f.  apparently  proof  against  contradiction,  so 
4i0oi^dered  my  mind,  that  I  became  reganfiess, 
/of  my  fiiiure  welfare.    Thord  pretended  to 
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be  enamoured  of  me,  and  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity,  in  my  weaker  moments,  of 
pestering  me  with  his  solicitations;  until,  at 
last,  I  yielded,  —  I  consented  to  accept  him. 
This  engagement  held  me  fast,  and  I  was 
about  to  be  united  to  him,  when  the  earth* 
quake  drove  us  from  our  dwelling.  A  second 
time,  I  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by 
him,  when  the  discovery  of  his  fraud  released 
me  from  my  vows." 

Marfrede  had  been  standing  in  breathless 
suspense,  until  Thoma  completed  her  com- 
munication ;  and  then  he  exclaimed,  *'  Mer- 
cifiil  Heaven  !  I  thank  thee  for  preserving  us 
from  this  treachery." 

"  I  can  scarcely  think  of  these  events,*'  said 
Thoma,  **  without  great  agitation ;  for  there 
has  been  something  mysterious  and  peculiarly 
painful  in  them.'' 

"  I  thank  God !"  exclaimed  Marfrede,  "  for 
bringing  light  out  of  darkness.  I  fireely  confess 
that,  although  I  have  been  very  miserable, 
indeed,  no  one  can  conceive  the  mental  sufier- 
ing  that  I  have  endured  on  account  of  your 
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'apparently  causeless  indifference,  yet  I  can  per- 
ceive a  sufficient  reason  for  the  whole  —  you 
did  no  more  than  you  were  naturally  compelled 
to  do.  But  what  villainous,  what  awful  decep- 
tion was  practised  by  Thord  !  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  it  without  shuddering.  You  could 
Tiot,  under  the  influence  of  such  treachery, 
•have  acted  differently.  I  assure  you,  there  is 
no  feeling  in  my  mind  but  that  of  high  esteem 
for  your  honour  and  integrity." 

^  I  lament,*'  said  Thorna,  in  tears,  "  that 
circumstances  were  so  very  painful;  and  I 
regret  that  I  was  so  very  premature;  but, 
really,  I  was  urged  on  by  my  own  feelings, 
the  conduct  of  Thord,  and  of  those  around 
ine,  so  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did.  I  am 
gratefiil — yes,  I  am  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  having  dispelled  the  darkness  and  suspicion 
that  rested  between  us." 

"  You  do  then,  my  dear  Thorna,"  exclaimed 
Marfrede —  his  eyes  flashing  joy  through  their 
outward  indications  of  sorrow,  as  sunbeams 
deseending  amidst  drops  of  rain,  and  making 
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those  drops  more  beautiful  —  "  You  do  then 
exculpate  me  from  blame  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  maiden ;  "  I  believe  that 
our  suspicions,  harsh  judgings,  and  painful 
feelings,  were  excited  by  treachery  only," 

•*  We  meet  then,  once  more,"  exclaimed 
Marfrede,  almost  in  raptures,  "  on  the  same 
happy  terms  as  formerly,  before  art  and  guile 
had  loosened  those  ties  which  had  bound  us 
from  our  earliest  days," 

The  silence  and  tears  of  the  maiden  gave 
consent  to  the  declarations  of  Marfrede;  and 
now,  former  vows  were  renewed,  and  they 
pledged  themselves,  under  the  favour  of  a 
beneficent  Providence,  to  become  no  more  the 
dupes  of  treachery,  but  to  live  and  die  in 
unclouded  confidence  and  love.  Darkness  and 
anxiety  were  succeeded  by  brightness  and 
peace  —  the  stormy  wilderness  of  their  minds 
became,  as  it  were,  a  lovely  garden,  in  which 
were  pleasant  flowers,  grateful  fragrance,  and 
the  melody  of  joy. 

The  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
a  nuptial  ceremony,  and  which,   in  Thorna's 
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imagination,  had  seemed  like  funeral  pomp 
and  gloom,  were  exchanged  for  preparations 
brightened  with  hope.  It  was  arranged  that 
Marfrede  and  Thoma  should  be  united  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  should  reside  at 
Marfrede's  curacy  —  the  parish  of  SteinhoUt 

The  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  morning, 
which  was  to  usher  in  a  day  of  peace,  was 
approaching.  Sira  Gudmerson  had  engaged 
to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  To 
a  good  mind,  the  contemplation  of  happiness, 
even  in  another,  is  pleasing.  The  Deity  de- 
lights in  the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  man 
is  most  godlike  when  he  feels  most  of  this 
disinterestedness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  Thorna 
received  a  letter  from  Galmina,  in  which  the 
latter  expressed  her  sorrow  at  the  late  painful 
disclosure,  but  hoped  that  the  Divine  Being 
would  overrule  it  for  the  benefit  of  all.  She 
wrote  partly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
friendly  feeling  with  Thoma,  and  partly  for 

the  purpose  of  saying  that  her  brother  was 
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become,  in  some  degree,  resigned  to  his  fate ; 
and,  she  believed,  was  much  humbled  and 
instructed  by  it.  She  hinted,  in  confidence 
to  her  firiend,  that  Ribolt  and  herself  would 
be  united  shortly  —  which  event  actually  took 
place,  and  the  young  couple  redded  on  a  farm 
not  far  from  Lioftafell. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Dyverstadt,  when 
Marfrede  and  his  beloved  Thoma  were  joined 
in  the  silken  bands  of  wedlock.  It  seemed 
almost,  as  if  nature  had  arrayed  herself  in 
smiles  for  the  occasion.  The  clear  blue 
heavens;  the  green  carpet  of  nature,  just  laid 
on;  the  glistening  and  warbling  of  streams; 
the  songs  of  birds;  the  repose  of  beasts  of 
labour;  the  holiday-keeping  of  parents  and 
children,  contributed  to  make  this  a  delightful 
day.  Many  a  simple,  but  ardent  prayer 
ascended,  on  that  occasion,  from  the  footstool 
of  earth  to  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  of 
heaven;  and  one  great  blessing' — involving  all, 
animate  and  inanimate— seemed  to  rest  on  the 
pleasing  scene. 

Six   months   after,    Marfrede   and   Thorna 
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were  still  at  Steinhollt,  Sira  Giidmerson,  Oud- 
brand,  and  Eggert  were  at  Dyverstadt;  and 
all  were  enjoying,  under  the  favour  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  tranquil  blessings  of  life. 


THE   END. 
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